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play of activities. 


E are eager to have the help of every 
reader of the Survey in the interesting 
process of molding our new Mu- 

Ben MONTHLIES. 

VISE This is the first. of them, and the job 
is an acne one. 

The issues this fall will be frankly experimental. 
Our anticipation is that by January we may reach a 
standard in format and contents which will fit deftly 
the common service we have in view. ‘They are 
meant for all those who are up to their elbows in 
social work and for that growing body of Americans 
who are consecutively interested in the range of sub- 
jects we have made our own. Just so for a year past 


we have been experimenting with our GRAPHICS to 


fit them to their educational purpose:. that of inter- 
preting the same subject matter in its larger phases, 
and to win a hearing for it from wider groups of 
people. 


HIS October MipMonTHLY reveals at least. the 

broad lines of the working scheme with which we 
start. We are salvaging the news element of our 
weeklies in our leading articles. Our reportorial de- 
partment, “ The Common Welfare,’ continues, with 
the emphasis thrown a bit from chronicle to interpre- 
tation. We shall review the major books in our 
field in a way which should at once give the gist of 
the new publications and prove a force for constructive 
criticism. 

The circulation of the Survey in schools and 
colleges has grown by leaps and bounds. We have 
written 5,000 short-term student subscriptions in the 
last twelve months. 

The backbone of our MipMonTHLIEs will consist at 
the start of five vertebrae—five major departments, 
each in charge of a responsible editor, which will 
appear under the headings: 


Communities Education 
Industry Health uy 
Social Practice 


Of possible division and subdivision of social prob- 
lems and activities there is no end. In the cities espe- 
cially the division of labor has been carried to the nth 
power. New organizations, new types of craft and 
work develop with each season, 

Obviously the Survey cannot serve any of these 
specialized groups as a trade journal. ‘Those who are 
not only up to their elbows in such activities, but up 
to their necks or even over their heads, must look to 


the fifty or more specialized periodicals for this pro- 


fessional service. Nor can the SURVEY serve any one 
city or region. Its scope is national, its function syn- 
thetic; and the very spread and variety of social move- 
ments calls for such a scope and such a function in 
the interest of comparative experience and the inter- 

The purpose of our departments i is to bring out con- 
structive developments in each great sphere of social 


concern, to bring them out with the authenticity of’ 


those who speak from first-hand knowledge, but to bring 
them out for the benefit of our full body of readers, 
not for the few; to bring out, for example, inventions, 


To All Readers of the Survey 


experiments, and crystallizations of experience in the 
dynamic field of health and preventive medicine so that 
the executive, the social case worker, the neighborhood 
worker, the school man, the minister, the editor, the 
labor manager, the public official, the active socially 
minded citizen generally may know and assimilate the 
major contributions which -physicians and nurses, and 
sanitarians, laboratory investigators and lay health 
workers have to make to the common pot of progress. 


CTIVE socially minded men and women of no 

special tag or designation are included very de- 
liberately in this roster of readers. For it is their 
understanding, their backing and their participation 
which make possible the steady spread of undertakings 
for the common welfare. ‘Take the case of such a 
citizen in a town such as Erie, Pennsylvania. What 
do these dim gray things which we call social problems 
come down to with him? ‘They are mosaics.in human 
flesh and blood, and they group themselves naturally 
about certain relationships in his life and work. He 
is an employer or employe and he comes up short 
against the labor problem in one form or another in 
his business of getting a livelihood. He is a father— 
and there are the schools. A citizen—and does he 
want his town a living community or—just bigger? 
A householder—with a stake in the public health. A 
human: being—with a lively concern that life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness shall have meaning in 
reconstructing the lives of the hardest placed of his 
fellows. 

We shall have something to offer him more prac- 
tical. and dynamic than the dim gray abstractions of 
social problems. This October MipMONTHLY affords 
examples. When a score of cities have demonstrated 
a scheme for federating social agencies that eliminates 
waste and fills in gaps of neglect and indifference; 
when a great employing cooperative cuts down broken 
time by a simple wage device, or employers and em- 
ployes unite to remove casual employment in one of 
its strongholds; when the physicians, the surgeons and 
specialists of the Pacific Coast states join hands with 
the educators in a new flank attack on the preventable — 
diseases; when in an Atlantic seaboard city a leader 
in work for children shows where the gap must be 
bridged if our advances in medical science are to mean 
anything to the half million boys and girls in the 
hands of philanthropic bodies ; when an expert from 
overseas crystallizes the experience of his countrymen 
in laying out the bony frame-work of a town or a 
genius in dealing with adolescents blows up our old 
notions of punishment—when anywhere, any individual 
or group or agency has some real pith of experience 
of imagination or proposal to offer that will be of use 
to socially-minded citizens generally in their own 
walks in life—we are after it—for them. 


NNOUNCEMENT of the headquarters staff 

with which the Survey will address itself to its 
tasks of inyestigating, editing, interpreting, will be 
made in a later issue. Here we come back to the invi- 
tation with which we started. An indispensable 
ber of that staff is the reader who reads this s 
We shall welcome his help. 
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is reassuring to know that 
every other one of us is mot 
le-minded (p. 79). H. B. Eng- 
h is a professor in Antioch Col- 
Be, ‘Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Bikes than one hundred cities 
ial agencies are pooling their 
it expense campaigns in some 
1 of federation or community 
t. W. J. Norton’s article on the 
1 in this number is the first of 
(p. 89). Mr. Norton, as execu- 
of the Detroit Community Fund 
president of the American As- 


iation for Community Organiza- 
Se with authority, 
‘ing in human behavior hap- 
ite fortuitously.” It is the 
trists who seem now closest 
‘the trail of the reasons why 
do happen. Dr. Glueck, who 
bes the psychiatric attitude 
) is not only one of the 
distinguished of American 
atrists, but is deeply con- 
th the application of this 
ique to the prevention of 
e delinquency. He directs 
Children’s Guidance, 
ed by, the New York School 
hc, one of the three re- 
emonstrations in this field 
g financed by the Com- 
th Fund. Seg ris ‘is 
read at. lew. 
eat of Charities and 
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IF there must be a jail in the city, 

why not one that provides light 
and air? Hastings H. Hart points 
the way (p. 100). 


Family Welfare and Child Wel- 
fare, as the old Survey had it, have 
been merged into the department of 
Social Practice (p, 102). How do 
you like the title? 


The. George Junior Republic is 
an old story: and a new one, too. 
Within the last year or two it 
has carried a step further the prin- 


~ ciple of self-government which it 


was formed to demonstrate (p. sal 


“Child care” is a travesty when 
health is left out. J. Prentice Mur- 
phy (need we say that he is execu- 
tive secretary of the Children’s Bu- 
reau of Philadelphia?) makes a 
startling indictment of such work 
(p. 102). 


Abraham Epstein, former director 


of the Pennsylvania Old Age Pen- 


sion Commission, and author of an 
excellent recent book on old age 
pensions entitled “Facing Old Age,” 
spent several months in Russia early 
this year and studied there inti- 
mately the organization of the 
courts, of local government, and of 


the public welfare agencies under 


the general provisions of the Soviet 
constitution (p. 86). 
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NEMPLOYMENT? “That’s over,” you say. 
“Who's being laid off now?” But unemployment 
comes back. The measure of civilization is not its 
capacity to shake itself and face a crisis: it is the 
lability to foresee the crisis, and prevent or mitigate it. It 
lis. now—this winter—that unemployment must be dealt 
iwith. There are signs that it is being dealt with. Some 
jof them are reported in these pages. The President’s Con- 
ference on Unemployment has been continuing its study 
yf the underlying causes: its secretary, Edward Eyre Hunt, 
will discuss its findings in an early issue of the Survey. 
In this number John Calder, who has wrestled with the 
labor relations of a great packing house, suggests what em- 
oyers can do now. ‘The need for experiment, which he 
tresses, will not be met by plans on paper. There is much 
o be learned by tests which are impossible under the stress 
of a winter like those we have just passed through. The 
terfront employers and workers of Seattle have been 
king such a test [see page 96.] They are adjusting those 
noralizing fluctuations in employment which characterize 
ongshoring. Philadelphia’s Building Congress has a com- 
ittee whose effort, reported on page 94, is to smooth out 
the employment curve in construction and building main- 
tenance. ‘These are fragmentary evidences of progress. It 
fh ‘more difficult, perhaps, to overcome our common reluct- 
nce to look ahead than to devise plans by which, looking 
d, we can safeguard a million jobs. The twin tasks 
for all the resourcefulness of American industry, and 
7 clamor for immediate effort. 


| LL persons who were living in the years immediately 
A following the great war (others may consult the papers 
f those years) will recall | that numbers of “‘ Constitutional 
es” and “ Defense Societies’ were organized for the 
ection of the nation against insidious foes. After a brief 
tence, most of these organizations became quiescent. But 
spirit that prompted them is still to be counted upon. 
tucket, Massachusetts, has demonstrated this. Accord- 
o the Nantucket Inquirer and Mirror a new association, 
known as the Sentinels of the Republic, was organized 
at city on September 25. 
e immediate occasion for this renewal of this type of 
nization seems to have been the sessions of the Sconset 
ool of Opinion which were held near by. (See this issue, 
he Survey, p. 113.) 
writer in the Nantucket paper seems to identify 
pinion ” with what she calls “ socialism ” and to interpret 
| of Opinion” to mean “School of Socialism.” 
the existence of those “ unhealthy-minded Amer- 
under the Buise of advanced thought and freedom 
, are Poisoning the sources of education and 
for oul yates * she insists that “It is not enough 
stud se" conditions. Having informed our 


-ing a visitor around a juvenile court. 
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minds, the time“is ripe for rousing the American people to a 
grave and imminent danger.” 

The Sentinels of the Republic is Nantucket’s answer to 
this grave and imminent danger. “Those who in any com- 
munity find ‘‘ advanced thought and freedom of discussion ” 
making headway will doubtless want to get into communica- 
tion with this Nantucket movement. 


ROFESSOR ENGLISH, in the article on page 79, 
warns against using intelligence tests carelessly. “There 
are some quarters where the warning is hardly needed. 
There is the probation officer, for instance, who was show- 
He displayed with 
pride the court room, the private hearing room, the inter- 


-viewers’ booths, the nursery, the first-aid room, the deten- 


tion house. But when he reached the psychological labora- 


tory his interest flagged. The visitor’s eager questions were 


answered rather dubiously, and then the officer closed the 
discussion with a suppressed yawn. “ Yes,” he said, “‘ some 
people think this psychological business is real important, 
but you know I can just look at a boy and tell whether 
or not he is onery.” He was a political appointee. 


ITH the immense annual expenditure of the federal 
government and the states on practical education to 


make farming in America more productive, the leaders in 


our rural life realize more and more that large output and 
prosperity are by no means synonymous. Although there 
has been notable advance in the economic schooling of the 
farmer and in efforts to help him make his success less de- 
pendent on chance and on outside’ factors over which he 
has little or no control, the exodus of the young folks from 
the countryside to the cities continues because even a con- 
dition of relative prosperity, in comparison with the harder 


life of earlier generations, fails in itself to make country 


life attractive enough when it comes into competition with 
the lure of urban life. Hence an entirely new emphasis in 
much of the educational endeavor on the non-occupational 
and non-economic interests of the country dweller. Educa- 
tional topics predominate on the program of the fifth annual 
conference of the American Country Life Association to be 
held at Teachers College, New York, November 9 to 11. 
President Butterfield, president of the conference, will, it 
is expected, show why the farmers of Denmark and other 
foreign countries which he has recently visited seem to 
have such a good time and seem to be wedded so much more 
closely to the soil in consequence. The educational effort 
on behalf of the farm woman, likewise, will have to be 
somewhat recast in the coming years. Too often she has 
to be thought of merely as a drudge, and the effort has been 


to make her work easier and more systematic in garden, 


But with the larger aim in view of 
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dairy and kitchen. 
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more emphasis be laid on the cultural side of country life 
su that the young people, in their own homes and in the 
community at large, may have all the opportunities of a 
full life which now, too often erroneously, they expect to 
find in the great cities. 


Armament, Debts, and Our Duty 


ITH the danger of another European conflagration as 

a result of the deplorable events in the Near East, 
insufficient attention has been given to the encouraging prog- 
ress in the discussion of international reduction of armaments 
at the session of the League of Nations Assembly. The report 
of the Committee on Reduction of Armaments, presented 
on September 26 by Lord Robert Cecil, is a note- 
worthy document. It recommends that the European powers 
which compose the membership of the league, with the ex- 
ception of the newly formed states, and of Spain and’ Bel- 
gium, reduce their respective total expenditures for military, 
naval and air forces to the amounts spent in 1913. It also 
includes recommendations for an extension of naval agree- 
ment reached at the Washington Conference and for inter- 
national conferences to consider steps by which the interna- 
‘tional traffic in arms and munitions might be stopped. 

The discussion of these and other proposals was practical 
and to the point. Perhaps most promising was the readiness 
of some of the nations represented to enter into regional 
agreements with their neighbors concerning reduction of 
arms while decisions as to all-inclusive agreements between 
all the members of the league are pending. Lord Robert 
Cecil maintained his reputation as a fearless advocate of pro- 
gressive disarmament. In opening the debate, he said: 

The enormous sums and the stupendous efforts spent by the 
world on armaments is nothing else than the price of international 
suspicions, We had enormous help from the results of the Wash- 

ington Conference. These would have been far greater had there 
x been set up a permanent organization to supervise the execution of 
its decisions. 
In the meantime, the last few weeks have seen a growth 
of public opinion in this country in favor of a second Wash- 
ington Conference, to be called by our own government, to 
z) lay before the world a program of reduction of armament by 
binding agreement in which the financial power of the 
United States as the largest creditor nation would be thrown 
into the scale. In Congress, Mr. Britten on September 16 
submitted a resolution which was referred to the Committee 
Y on Foreign Affairs, requesting the President to follow up in 
i a practical way a promise made by him earlier in the month 
_ to offer “at the proper time” a plan for the “adjustment 
of the vital questions affecting world peace and industrial 
tranquillity.” The National Council for Reduction of Arm- 
-aments likewise puts economic considerations first in the 
af topics which it would like to see brought up, with concrete 
___ proposals on the part of the United States goverriment, at a 
Bead Washington conference and suggests the following 
_ Six points: \ 
Reduction of German reparations to between four and ten billion; 
‘ Adjustment of all intergovernmental debts in the light of all the 
i acts; 
Si Reduction of all armaments; 
Balancing of budgets, including our own; 
Establishment of a gold basis for European currencies; 
_ Lowering of impassable trade barriers. 
This looks like a pretty tall order for Secretary Hughes; 
but the deadlock in the European economic negotiations, so 
_ far as any really big effect on international commerce’ and 
_ industrial production is concerned, is such that American 
_ interests are vitally concerned and a long continued depres- 
sion is inevitable unless America intervenes drastically. This 
“a point of view was strongly urged at the bankers’ conference 
in New York last week. That conference had the largest 
attendance on record—over ten thousand—because the 
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FOR PEACE AND PLENTY 


Swiss newspapers have been carrying advertisements like this ar® 
the one on the opposite page. The chocolate manufacturer who thi | 
keeps his wares and his ideals simultaneously before the public me 
be more naive than those who work elsewhere for disarmamet 
but he speaks for millions the world over 


guardians of American capital the country over were pe 
plexed about the present situation and hoped to find wisdo 
in common council. ‘Governments must learn to live wit 
in their incomes,” was one piece of advice reiterated | 
many financiers who had studied the European situation- 
and our own. The question of a reduction of German 1% 
parations, Thomas W. Lamont and others pointed out, h 
become secondary in immediate importance to the questi 
of how to regulate the interallied debts. They did not su 
gest that the United States, because of her position as t 
outstanding creditor, act as a bully in an effort to ma 
other nations conform to her policy; but, as Mr, Lamc§. 
said: ; } 

Europe’s greatest loss in the war was not one of things but «# 
of men. The death of millions of young men of genius upon wh® 
the world depends for its inspiration, and the upset of the soc 
structure, are the great tragedy of the war for Europe. It is 
duty of America to contribute in material ways to such spirit 
repair. 

Reginald McKenna, former chancellor of the British 1] 
chequer and now chairman of one of England’s most impcff 
ant banks, was equally emphatic. While his speech, wh 
has been quoted the world over, did not directly touch upf} 
the question of reduction of armaments, it was a plea JP 
international cooperation in place of threats that merely te 
to delay the economic stabilization of Europe. He shovi 
that of all the debtor nations only Engiand was in a posit # 
to pay the United States interest and sinking fund 
debt, and that any attempt to enforce payment fro 1 | 


® > 


ould Hest iajurious to the inter- 
e whole world, lower wages, reduce 
He specifi- 
lenied that Easel chuld: by higher taxation, increase 
ortable surplus and thus hasten the discharge of her 
bligations. In a later speech he added that America was 
nd to discover soon, as England had in the past, that a 
cy of “ splendid isolation ” did not pay. He said, in part: 
Tn England it was a popular policy, but it was only a dream, a 
allacy. A country which adopts that policy begins to find that it is 
g ignored, and it is unwilling to be ignored, You will find it 
‘e. America has interests all over the world. Her citizens 
everywhere. She has a big shipping industry. She has a tre- 
ndous foreign trade, All of this gives her responsibilities abroad, 
d sooner or later the United States government, refusing to be 
nored, will take a hand in foreign affairs for her own interest 
md protection. You will find that America should participate in 
E rope for the good of all. 


On Their Way to Jail 


TN the general agitation of the question of amnesty for 
Et political offenders little has been said about the cases of 
lose who are not yet in prison but who are on the way. 
according to the information furnished to the senate by 
ttorney-general on March 9, 1922, there were then 

uindisposed of, the cases of thirty-four persons indicted under 
th free-speech sections of the Espionage Act—cases which 
ei rer had not yet been tried or which were pending upon 


he cases of these thirty-four are Sicily similar to 
ose of men who have already been set at liberty through 
cutive clemency. E. C. Godfrey and W. R. Rice, two 
ases from Georgia for example, are ‘‘ charged with making 
sloyal remarks about the Government.” E, L. Bennett 
indicted in Florida upon a similar charge. In Minne- 
Jack Carney, a labor editor, was convicted for articles 
ted in his weekly paper, and his case is still pending on 
ppea because he has not been able to find the money to 
ay for printing the record. In New York there are four 
spionage Act cases untried—two up state and two in the 
olitan ‘district. One had to do with articles pub- 
ed in a monthly paper called Freedom and another arose 
use an up-state United States attorney thought that 
s advertising a meeting for amnesty violated the 
onage Act! 

erhaps the most extraordinary ‘ok the pending cases is 
of Joseph Baltrusaitis of St. Louis, who was indicted 
the Espionage Act on May 3, 1921, for handing some 
junist literature to a detective just before the Espionage 


n glish. The literature was in English and he claimed 
did not know its contents, but he was convicted, 
eless, and his case is pending on appeal. ‘This situ- 
all the more remarkable because the operation of 
pionage Act had been suspended by congressional 
on two months prior to the indictment, and Baltru- 
is has the unusual distinction of having been indicted, 
nd convicted under a statute which had ceased to be. 
instances are typical of the pending cases of the 
offenders who have not yet got to jail. They differ 
essential from many cases which have already received 
tive clemency, or from the cases of the political pris- 
who are still in prison. For the government to con- 
o spend time and money in putting these men in jail 
ike a chapter from Alice in Wonderland. The humor, 
er, but thinly coats a situation which is destructive of 
ith in American liberty on the part of hundreds of 
‘in the making. Impatience with the course pur- 
pepreraing to more conservative circles and there 
ng pressure of public opinion on the adminis- 
ger in meeting the issue which these 
tc enim On the roth of July, 
t> 
a 
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the | President told a distinguished delegation that all the 
cases would be reconsidered with care within sixty days. 
Since then no public word on the subject has come from the 
White House or from the Department of Justice to indicate 
that any case has been reconsidered—except that of one man 
who was released. The United States of America is now 
two years behnd the slowest of the European nations in 
“releasing prisoners of this class. 


Ellis Island Stuck Fast 


HERE is much to be thankful for in the fact that Sun- 

. day concerts for New York politicians, sensational 
headlines for the “A. P.” and Christian Endeavor speeches 
across the country about ‘‘ Lo, the Poor Immigrant,” have 
been consigned to the ancient history of Ellis Island. Com- 
missioner Tod is an able administrator. He knows the 
life of his island domain, by day and by night. His orders 
are issued with precision, born doubtless of his naval ie 
ence, and they result in action, 

No longer do bewildered relatives ask in vain at the in- 
formation desk for immigrants long since deported. ‘True, 
the number of visitors is, limited, but preference is given to 
those from out of town, and the witnesses are called and 
checked by a system of passes which has punctured many 
previous opportunities for graft. The treasury transmits 
money promptly. Records begin to approach up-to-dateness. 
The possibility of appeal from the decision of “exclusion” is 
regularly explained in the alien’s own tongue at the first 
hearing, and all attorneys in such cases must be registered 
and may not charge more than $25. 

Ability to administer is unquestionably the first requisite 
in a successful immigration commissioner at the port of New 
York. However, there is needed in adda a Eee eae 


76 ‘ 
tion of the social and individual needs of human beings, and 
such resourcefulness and persistence as will evolve, out of an 
antiquated and architecturally unfit building, the material 
surroundings for the decent daily reception of a thousand or 
more prospective American citizens. 

Appreciating the difficulty that any commissioner would 
have in initiating a new order of procedure, Commissioner 
General Husband last year appointed a federal advisory 
commission, of which Fred C. Croxton is chairman, to study 
the situation together with the commissioners of the various 
ports and to recommend a plan to insure the welfare of im- 
migrants. The recommendations of this commission for 
Ellis Island were published in the Survey for January 14. 
Many of them involved ‘considerable expenditure. Social 
workers interested in conditions on Ellis Island urged the 
appropriation committees at Washington to make added ap- 
propriations for Ellis Island in the 1922 budget of the De- 
partment of Labor. It was the graphic presentation of the 
actual conditions by Mr. Husband and Mr. Croxton, how- 
ever, that led to the special appropriation of $100,000 for 
the remodelling and renovating of the island. This amount 
was in addition to $15,000 appropriated for the installation 
of a heating system on the hospital island and $23,000 for 
the improvement of the plumbing. 

The use of this special fund was planned in great detail by 
the advisory commission, whose members had spent nights 
on the island in order to know exactly what the conditions 
were at all hours. “Their recommendations, which had the 


‘approval of Commissioner ‘Tod, were presented to the two 


hundred social workers making up the Division on the Im- 
migrant at the June meeting of the National Conference of 
Social Work. Great hope was pinned to these plans and 
their immediate initiation in view of the fact that the new 
quota began on July 1 and there was desperate need for 
change. 

July brought 25,822 immigrants, August 24,469, and Sep- 
tember over 30,000—but the situation at Ellis Island as 


_ regards physical conditions is unchanged in spite of the solici- 


tude of Congress. / 

On September 24, the number of detained aliens was 1800. 
Those held for more serious charges were sitting despondent- 
ly in the old ‘‘S. I.” room, described as the “‘black hole of 
Calcutta” because of its lack of ventilation and its over- 
crowding. Those immigrants who were held temporarily 
were wandering restlessly up and down the old “T. D.” 
room, a gloomy shut-in court, as their only opportunity tor 
an airing in the sultry September weather. Meanwhile the 
ticket agents of the railroad companies and the representa- 
tives of the steamship companies continued to occupy their 
spacious quarters which boast many windows and access to 
the lawn. The plans of the commission for shifts in deten- 
tion quarters whereby larger and more airy quarters would 
be available for the detained immigrants are still ignored. 

All radical changes, of course, take time. Doubtless it is 
more difficult to negotiate with concessionaires than with 
bewildered immigrants. The social workers interested in 
the progress of events at Ellis Island do well to appreciate 
improvements even when they come singly and slowly; but 
the thought of $100,000 apparently lying untouched during 
the months when the tide of immigration is at its highest is 
hard to reconcile with the desire for a more effective and in- 
telligent administration of our largest port of entry. 


Intolerance in Oregon 
REGON vies with Texas and Oklahoma as the state 


in which the Ku Klux nuisance comes nearest being 
an actual-menace. In Oregon as in other states there is a 
temptation to over-simplification in describing the Ku Klux 
Klan. It is not merely a childish outburst of anti-Jewish, 
anti-Catholic and anti-foreign bigotry. If it were nothing 
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but a Freudian escape for suppressed hatreds of this 
would have disappeared like a bad dream in the sun 
\and invigorating atmosphere of this healthy and sane 
monwealth. The masks and gibberish, the appeals to 
stinctive hostility to the unfamiliar, the play on stereo 
racial and religious prejudices, are all there and they aijp 
disturbing evidence of the limits to what education can ¢ 
even for a selected and naturally intelligent people. 
Oregon is predominantly white, native, protestant af 
typically American. Its early settlers came from the sow 
as well as from the north.. It has no serious race proble|y 
and no reason for acute industrial conflict. Its people aj 
lumbermen, farmers, fruitgrowers, and business men. T 
workers live mainly in their own town homes or on the 
own farms and ranches. It is a healthy, homogeneous pojy 
ulation, with a low death rate and little illiteracy. Portlary - 
is a more representative city than San Francisco, Los Angel 
or Seattle. Her roses, her rivers and her heights are uniquiy - 
but her citizens are of the best blood, if there are any d 
ferences, and her political and social institutions are /f 
progressive and as favorable to the development of the bel 
character as those of any other state. it 
Why, then, should a Ku Klux candidate for Goverr 
have come within five hundred votes of carrying the Repu 
lican primaries? Why are there likely to be many of § 
candidates in the legislature? Above all, why are the peoe — 
required to vote on a measure which will at one stroke abolif — 
all private schools—whether religious or secular—and : 
quire all children of school age to attend the public schoo 
with an ambiguous exception which is supposed to pern 
private individual tutoring? 
The essential fact seems to be that in our contemporanec 
American education—both the formal education of t 
schools and the more pervasive unconscious education of t 
home, the church, and the social life as a whole—we z 
cultivating prejudice, planting seeds of intolerance aff — 
bigotry. We are riot really encouraging either a scientif— 
or a tolerant temper. We assume that children are to’] 
come Methodists or Presbyterians, Unitarians or Catholi 
Republicans or Democrats, Prohibitionists, Anti-radicals 
what not, and we do not really teach them how to reason) 
how to think about religious, political, economic, and so¢ 
questions. We have an easy-going faith or assumption tl 
if children learn to read and to count; if they learn cert: 
historical, geographical, and scientific facts, they will sor 
how know how to act. It is a stupendous delusion. 
We reap the consequences in the phenomenon of a ]§ 
Klux movement sweeping over the country and finding ex 
high school and college graduates helpless before its sop 
tries, its lies, its appeals to our worst impulses. If those | 
and base appeals stood alone they would, of course, get lit 
response. Why do they not stand alone? They are int® 
woven with quite different issues. Our courts and prosec§ 
ing officials do not always cope successfully with crime, e} 
flagrant and notorious law-breaking. This being the cz 
law and order movements, vigilance committees, societies 
the suppression of vice, lynch law, are no novelties in Am 
ican life. The war increased the business of spying and 
forming beyond any previous experience. Now comes 
Ku Klux Klan to nationalize this tendency; to make it 1) 
atively safe by mask and mass action. Everyone who knc® 
of. an immune bootlegger, a home-breaker, an abortionist 
radical agitator; everyone who believes that there are s 
offenders unwhipped of justice; and every neurotic or | 
appointed person who nurses a personal grievance agai— | 
society, becomes a ready mark for the Ku Klux salesmi 
What is more plausible than the program of cleaning up 
town, running the offenders against common decency out§ 
the community altogether, not merely fining them after Hj” ' 
expensive trial, but putting an end once and for all to thi’ 
practices, and at the same time giving vent to a little pent 
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> and Tchowtded love of deviltry in the 
who are thus vindicating law and order? 
| Oregon the Ku Klux Klan has not thus taken the law 
own hands except in a few isolated instances, It is 
ss masked, more open in its methods, than in some other 
tates. It is a direct political rather than an underground 
srilla movement. It boldly challenges support. It has its 
adquarters and avowed candidates. Its goal is the same 
$ in other states—nothing less than complete political control 
f legislature, administration and courts; and it sees a chance 
rriving at that goal without the preliminary steps nec- 
ty elsewhere. ‘The struggle is on in the local elections, 
he legislative contests and in the initiated amendment, 
lisleadingly called compulsory education. 
‘The difficulty is in seeing through the complications. The 
is primarily one of tolerance, of freedom for’ education. 
1e state has an undoubted right to supervise private and 
to, even to examine teachers and see whether they are 
ualified to give the instruction which the state deems essen- 
al. But the state should not establish a monopoly of educa- 
on, ‘To set up one type of school and to say that there shall 
eno other even at private expense would be to put education 
1 a strait-jacket. The state has an indisputable right to tax 
il wealth and all incomes for the support of its free public 
shools; but it is not sound policy to say that all children 
ust attend these schools regardless of the wishes of: parents. 
he public schools do not need such coercion and would 
bi from the absence of the stimulation of free competition. 
riation is, of course, possible within a public school sys- 
1, but what is needed is the utmost possible freedom of 
riment and variation and this a monopolized, closed 
ic school system would not secure. 
e extraordinary manifestation of the Ku Klux spirit 
‘egon is the sudden fire of criticism against the effort 
Roman Catholic Church to promote the spiritual wel- 
rf its own students at the state university. It will be 
d that a few years ago a very well and very favorably 
1 priest, Rev. Edwin V. O'Hara, was transferred by 
own desire from Portlnd to the rural county in which 
e state university is located. _ The rural social problem is 
tedly pressing and serious and the decision of a com- 
at and successful clergyman to move from what may 
» been a more congenial city pastorate to an experimental 
er king of this kind was greeted on all sides with en- 
ic interest. 
dentally it has given the opportunity also to establish 
wman Hall a religious center for Catholic students in 
state university. “This institution is not on the campus 
3 conveniently near. There is no charge that there has 
ligious propaganda from it, or any attempt at inter- 
which the most sensitive critic could discover. Father 
ara has not sought such privileges as the Y. M. C. A. 
W. C. A. have long enjoyed without objection. The 
_and logical sentiment of those who believe in higher 
tion by the state would seem to be one of satisfaction 
the Catholics have accepted the policy ; that they realize 
they cannot compete with the university by creating a 
‘sini or university of their own; that they will there- 
e cooperate by encouraging their young men and women 
ittend the state institution and will themselves furnish that 
and religious atmosphere which they regard as es- 
, in such a way as not to interfere with the academic 
s of its students. Instead of this we hear that there 
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or not will disclose the amount of fundamental 
sense of humor, political sense, latent in the 
en of Oregon, The menace lies in the en- 
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rd, of « course, and it will abebly be short-lived. . 
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couragement of ean which should be displaced by co- 
operation, bigotry which should give way to understanding, 
reasoning by shibboleths which should give way to discrim- 
inating analysis. ‘The menace does not lie in Rome or in 
Moscow or in Tokio; in any race, or color, or creed. It 
lies in our American complexes, our stereotypes, our tradi- 
tions, our reversions, Oregon is passing through a spasm, 
acutely revealing a general national disease, not hopeless 
but distressing. 


Smyrna | 


ITH its roots far back in prehistoric times, the city 

of Thesus, of the Amazons, the Phrygians, Lydians 
and Ionians, rebuilt by Alexander the Great, renowned in 
Roman times as one of the most illustrious cities of the 
universe and, since the middle ages, the pawn of war be- 
tween Islam and Christendom, Smyrna holds an appeal to 
the imagination that is unsurpassed. Yet the fate of that 
city has remained until our days of secondary political im- 
portance for the western world to the changing aims of 
empires;.and the fire that consumed a large section of it a 
few weeks ago came as the culmination of a long period of 
political and commercial neglect. 

As it happens, we are in possession of an intimate pic- 
ture of Smyrna as it existed before the fire, owing to the 
enterprise of American educators and social workers, not- 
ably the local representatives of the Y. M. C. A., who in 
spite—or perhaps because—of the most difficult imagi- 
nable tasks of social engineering applied to the city the proved 
technique of an American social survey. The results of 
this survey, completed only a year ago, give us a fair pic- 
ture of what conditions were in a city slowly recovering 
under Greek rule from centuries of neglect under Turkish 
sovereignty. ‘““This survey,’ wrote S. Ralph Harlow, a 
professor at the International College of Smyrna who was 
largely responsible for carrying it out, “has brought home to 
me as nothing before the terrible moral and spiritual inertia 
of the life in Smyrna, where sin in its most subtle form 
stalks openly abroad. An open red-light district, hundreds 
of drinking places, gambling clubs and a low moral stand- 
ard entice men everywhere to lives of sin. In this city of 
over four hundred thousand, there are no public parks, play- 
grounds, gymnasia, recreational facilities. Cheap and lurid 
cinemas form the main opportunity for amusement, except, 
possibly, the public dance halls.” 

As in Constantinople [see the Survey for October 1], 
members of different nationalities lived together in their tens 
of thousands—165,000 Turks, 155,000 Greeks, 35,000 Jews, 
25,000 Armenians, 10,000 Italians and some 10,000 other 
foreigners—with different languages, customs, standards of 
life: a conglomeration rather than a community. The world 
war, and the “pacification” that followed it, had increased 
the mutual hostility of the different nationalities; and when 
with the victory of the Moslems religious fanaticism and 
the lowest passions of a militarized eastern race broke loose, 
the thin crust ‘of westernized culture broke down; and 
Smyrna once more, after some centuries of comparative peace, 
became the scene of limitless pillaging, lust and slaughter. 

Such documents as the Smyrna survey report enable one 
to understand better how a great social tragedy arises, though 
its causes, of course, lie deepest than the race relations and 
human cross-currents in any one‘city. Incidental passages 
throw light on the feeling that existed in Smyrna long be- 
fore the clash came. Here are a few quotations, taken almost 
at random from different sections of the report: 

Due to the vicissitudes of the war, the Armenian unions have 
been very slow in recovering. They have established a general 
union of the Armenian artisans representing 27 trades. Ge eee 
primary purpose of this organization is nationalistic. The purpose, 
according to their constitution, is “to unite to rebuild and upbuild 
their own native country of Armenia.” 


The Union and Progress party, even before the war, tried to 
organize the Turkish tradesmen into unions; but as the other 


_ priation of $200,000 voted by 
_ Ment are insufficient even for the work of first aid that has 


_ ation of the refugees, 
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nationalities were too strong 2¢ competitors, % was not found advis- 
able to continue the , 

The menace of uneducated men and women . . - There & 
no central organization to hold the teachers and leaders of diferent 
nationalities together, no society for uniting them together socially 
for cooperation such as would create 2 real “Better Smyrna” feeling. 

Two chief reasons seem to stand out as the main reasons for lack 
of justice in the Turkish courts: first, the low and insufficient salaries 
paid the jadges. This opened up a world of abuse of law and 
justice and encouraged bribery and backsheesh | In the second 
place, there was the contempt of the Moslem Tork for his Christian 
subjects In 2 Moslan court the word of one Moslem was taken 
as worth the evidence given by three Christians. 

Prison Vite (under Turkish rule) was such a life 2s to imerease 
eriminal tendencies or to drive one insane. 

In Smyrna, because of its division into various nationalities, often 
sepatated by antagonien, there is no community recreation; in fact, 
there is Iittle opportunity for civic consciousness or enterprise. Each 
nationality has its own holidays and festivals. ; 

Few, even of the educated men of the city, had any ideas at all 
of the city government. No record could be found of any election. 
« + « Parish elections, w far as was found, are always permitted 
to lapse for Jack of interest on the part of the 5) biotypes 
indifference on the part of the people is probably also due to the fact 
that the systetn of government under the Ottomans was so centralized 
that even if the public did share in the elections permitted, the power 
sll rested with officials appointed by the imperial cabinet. 
| Thus the disaster at Smyrna differs essentially from 
other great civic calamities, by fire, flood or conquest, to 
which the established American technique of disaster re- 
lief ecomes applicable. It is reported that after the fire 
whole streets and sections seemed devoid of life until Amer- 
ican relief ships appeared in the harbor, when suddenly out 
of apparently deserted houses and ruined cellars thousands 
of Greeks and Armenians who had hidden there in fear of 
deportation’ into the interior would’ run to the quay and 
clamor to be takeh off. Under the very eyes of Americans, 
powerless because of their small number and lack of in- 
structions, Christian girls were snatched from their families 
by Turkish soldiers, and hordes of helpless. refugees were 


' driven off into the interior, to meet death on the roadside 


sor a life of torture. 

Professor Harlow, who happens to be in America at the 
present time, in a number of articles and in a speech de- 
livered the other day before a mass meeting in Boston, 
wuarely held before his fellow-citizens their share in the 
responsibility for these events and for the conditions that led 
up to them. He said that raising money for the Christian 
victims of the conflagration and the ravage by their Turk- 
ish oppressors was not enough. America owed a debt to her 
Greek and Armenian associates in the late war; and that 
‘debt could be paid only by political cooperation with the 
Allies in a settlement with the Turks that would free the 


“Minority races under their rule from oppression and the 


constant cloud of fear. It may, of course, be said that 
Professor Harlow, James L. Barton, chairman of the Near 
East Relief, and others who have recently been in the Near 


~ East and witnessed some of the scenes of misery and massacre~ the art of getting large, populations of different 
_ of which we read with amazement, almost with unbelief, 


speak with a natural warmth of feeling, and that it be- 


wy: hooves the American people and government to proceed 


cautiously and with due consideration of many interests in- 


_ volved. But there are fields of activity in which they can 


move rapidly and effectively without risk of being embroiled 


in political feuds. 


To begin with, the task of relief, though difficult, is not 


‘ 


_ an impossible one and requires the utmost cooperation on the 


part of the American 


government and le. The reserv: 
funds in the hands of Relief : : 


the Near East Relief and the appro- 
Congress before its adjourn- 


$0 energetically taken in hand by H. C. Jaquith, the 
Constantinople director for the Near East Relief, and his 
associates. Effort so far has been concentrated on the evacu- 
on the removal of boys and girls from 


the 


tirely dependent on American aid. At the 
feeling still runs so high that the cooperation given 
Turkish authorities and military officers is formal a 
than actual; and even refugees with money or marketab 
possessions are unable to purchase food from their Mo e 


Smyrna is, of course, only one of a number of cities th 
have suffered in similar ways. Recent cables state that) 


of safety, others arrive in their thousands from the mt 
and have to be cared for in the same way. The 

ations, therefore, are not as yet diminishing but 
“some time to come tax the endurance of those 
them. At the same time, the political condition 
stantinople itself is so unstable that the sending 
contingents of American relief workers is for 
considered inadvisable. 


LL this reinforces the demand, made in these eS SO 

time ago and now voiced by practically all Te 
any way connected with relief operations in the Near Ea 
that the emergency activities under way be seconded 
vigorous political action and followed by a program of” 
construction and stabilization throughout the territary of 
Turkish empire. It seems that America is to be repre 
in the forthcoming conference on Near Eastern affairs 
although Secretary Hughes expresses himself in cautiom hp. 
terms, it seems probable that our government will take @>.. 
fuller share of the responsibilities borne by the Christz e 
powers for the Christians of Asia Minor than has hither a 
been the case. No one will want this to e 
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nique of organization, ingenuity, and determination in exec 
tion that ought to become vital factors in the social a 


economic upbuilding of the Near East once a modus ivend 


century or more of pillage and fire, he laid the foundatia 
for a new city that outlasted the Roman empire. He 
this, not by means of fortifications or a strong military 
cupation, but by improvements intended to raise the 
nomic prosperity of the people. The task today is not so 
more complicated than it was then. To the el. 
and destructive political aims of antagonistic nationalit 
and their backers, we can help to oppose the construct 
the at Of Oe eee nn 
color to live together peaceably without a super-governme 
to hold them in check. We can, in the coming negotiatic 


tion 
° ‘anitinn aeeee 
the races that have their home in the Near East: 


i 
it would be futile to hope that ancient racial feuds can ea: 
be overcome, or that the character of oriental and semj 
oriental peoples can rapidly be changed, we can he > alll '¢ 
them, the Turks as well as the minority races in the Otton 
empire, to find themselves. By the proper stimuli it will ¥ 
possible in the long run to substitute fellowship for : 
and reasoned cooperation for hatred. : * tae 

It is not an easy task we can set ourselves if we want 
accomplish he results, and it will necessarily invo 
some risk of “ ination” with European politics— 
it is the only task which, if we assume any moral obligal 
at all, seems worth while. . plas a 
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HERE are so many stupid people!” has been 
the burden of recent comment from every side 
since the results of the intelligence tests applied 
’ to the army became public property. Can 
mocracy survive, let alone flourish, asks Cornelia James 
— in The Atlantic, with twenty-two per cent of our 
izens of “inferior intelligence?’’ H. L. Mencken in the 
altimore Sun, by misquoting this writer, gleefully reaches 
B astonishing conclusion that his previous estimates of 
merican stupidity were too low, since official figures prove 
at over 47 per cent of the white draft, and an even larger 
r cent of the negroes, are feeblemminded. The New York 
mes editorially quotes a state commissioner of education to 
e same effect, while Collier’s optimistically points to the 53 
t cent who are not mentally deficient. But if this be all, 
> may well despair of democracy. : 

A veritable swarm of mental tests has followed the 
ccessful application of intelligence tests in the army. 
ychologists and pseudo-psychologists of all grades of ability 
d of fone contributed to this swarm. You had only to 
en your Sunday newspaper to find a new test to try out 
the members of your family, or an account of the newest 
odigy to solve all the problems. The technical journals 
psychology were scarcely less forward. In school and 
di there was a positive boom in intelligence’ tests. Of 
e this sort of thing has somewhat fallen off, but its place 
en taken by more or less serious efforts to interpret the 
nental data obtained from the examination of one and 

er million soldiers. . . 

ter all this storm and stress, has not the time arrived 
the still, small voice? Tests weathered the period of 
criticism and, not wholly unscathed, came through 
iod of hurried application. - Yet if test results con- 
e to be taken at their face value, their proponents may 
fo cry “save us from our friends.” ‘The critics are so 
ciative of the significance of the army tests that the 


> 


rly ungrateful. But neither psychology nor the social 
can permanently benefit from an injudicious use of 
yielded by this epoch-making experiment in human 
men and selection. 
.. * ~What “Inferiority” Means 
The apparently large per cent of army recruits of “ in- 
intelligence ” is simply enough explained. The aver- 
jon, as F. P. A. points out, is considerably above the 
. Now for statisticians, who are matter of fact in- 
‘this will not do; “ average” means the attainment 
who are half way between the top and the bottom. 
with “superior” and “inferior.” Without the 
ce to absolute standards (which in the mat- 


~ 


ence do not exist), the army psychologists sim- 

inferior” that fifth (roughly) of all the 
- the lowest score, “ superior” and “ very 
pern fifth, and “average” the three- 
ete 


ts they should have known that “ inferior ” 
nal signi perhaps for army 


of taking them to task for misleading deductions is 


__ of two variables: the native intelligence and the number and 


Is America Feeble-minded ? 
By Horace B. English 


surely needs no demonstration by a corps of psychological 
savants nor does it justify doleful misgivings as to the work- 
ing of democracy. 

But what about the generalization that the army tests 
showed half of the population to be less than thirteen years 
in mental age? What may we expect of voters so infantile? 
The expression “ mental age ” is seductively simple; it seems 
so unambiguous. Mental age 10 seems to imply intellectual 
powers, judgment, and behavior like a ten-year-old. Now 
this is not what the tests prove and not what any competent 
psychologist from Binet onward has meant by the term. 
Mental age is merely a conventional expression indicating a 
certain rather arbitrary attainment in the tests. Such a 
rating may, indeed, be taken as determining the level of gen- 
eral intelligence of the person examined, but general intel- 
ligence is not the same thing as judgment or wisdom, though 
these interpenetrate; nor is general intelligence the sole 
factor determining behavior, though perhaps the chief. 

Let the adult reader reflect that he himself probably ceased 
to develop in that somewhat mysterious group of functions 
lumped together under the caption of general intelligence, 
when somewhere between fourteen and eighteen years of age. 
Yet it is fairly certain that he does not behave like his 
adolescent self. Psychologists may demonstrate that he has 
not developed in intelligence; but this does not preclude 
development in judgment, in wisdom, and in knowledge, both 
theoretical and practical. 

“Intelligence ” and Intellectual Power 

We must sharply distinguish between intelligence, which ~ 
refers to native capacity, and intellectual power which de- 
pends in part upon experience. 

Behavior is always the result of the reaction of experience 
upon this native capacity or intelligence. This is true of 
the idiot as of the genius. Native capacity or intelligence 
is almost entirely Jatent at birth and develops slowly with 
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As this graph suggests, there is a very real difference between mental 
age and intellectual power, although within limits one is closely re- 
lated to the other. It is developed from a suggestion made by Bagley 

in his interesting article Educational Determinism and the I. Q. 
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years; the extent of its development is relatively independent _ 
of the particular kinds of experience with which it interacts. 
Intellectual power, on the other hand, is strictly a function” 


quality of the experiences enjoyed. a 

The intelligence of the idiot ceases to develop at or before eer 
the level reached by normal children of three. With such — 
an equipment, development in intellectual power is painfu 


80 
slow and strictly limited in extent. ‘The intelligence of the 
moron continues to develop to the level reached by normal 
children of seven to thirteen years. A considerable develop- 
ment in intellectual power is possible after the maximum 


development in intelligence has been attained but the extent 
is still strictly limited. ‘The intelligence of the average 


normal person does not develop much beyond the level of 


the higher grade morons, but present evidence sets no limit 
to the extent to which such an average person may continue 
to develop in intellectual power. William James thought 
that few such persons grew much after their twenty-fifth 
year and to the intuition of James we must give some weight; 
but experimental evidence we have none. ‘The superior 
person and the genius continue to develop in intelligence for 
longer periods and in intellectual power indefinitely. (James 
himself to the time of his death was evidence that not all 
persons cease to grow at twenty-five.) The accompanying 
graph fails to show the relative speed with which the de- 
velopments in both the vertical and horizontal directions take 
place; in general the speed increases as we pass from idiot 
through moron and average to superior and genius. 

Once the distinction between intelligence (which is meas- 
ured by tests) and intellectual power is grasped, we see that 
Mencken’s statement that half the draft were not the in- 
tellectual equals of a thirteen year school-girl is almost a self 
reducing absurdity. 

It is as inaccurate to say that fifty per cent of all Ameri- 
can men are intellectually thirteen as that Mencken himself, 
with all his great gifts, is intellectually an adolescent eigh- 
teen; yet it is at this point, apparently, that the superior man 
who falls short of genius ceases to gain in intelligence. 

But the contention that half of.our population is feeble- 
minded is supposed to be based upon the official report to the 
Surgeon General of the army. Let us see. “ If this defini- 
tion,” says the official report, referring to a widély current 
but tentative definition of feeble-mindedness, “can be in- 
terpreted as meaning any adult below the mental age of 
thirteen, almost half the white draft, 47.3 per cent, would 
have been classed as morons,’’ (See Memoirs of the 
National Academy of Sciences, xv, 789.) The little word 
“if” has been pretty consistently overlooked. Of course 
such a result as this merely reduces to absurdity the proposed 
definition of feeble-mindedness and was recognized as doing 
so even by those who had originally proposed it. It is not 
for mere psychologists, at any rate, to indict half a nation. 


How Many Are. Feeble-minded? 


If the feeble-minded do not number 47 per cent, how 
many do we have? ‘The answer is peculiarly hard to give. 
The whole question of the definition of feeble-mindedness is 
in the melting pot_as never before. 
ficiency is universally recognized as the basic fact, but the 
general tendency at present seems to be to supplement purely 
psychological considerations with sociological, to revert some- 
what to the familiar definition of the English Royal Com- 
mission which stressed the “ inability to manage one’s affairs 


- with ordinary prudence.” 


Whatever the definition of feeble-mindedness, there is 
fair agreement that its diagnosis remains an art—a matter 
of intuitive judgment, based upon a wide variety of factors, 

\ by a trained and qualified examiner, ‘This it was impossible, 
for various reasons, to get under army conditions, and we 
have consequently no secure official! basis upon which to esti- 
mate the number of mentally deficient in the country. 

The discharges and rejections avowedly cover only a 
small per cent of the total. The instructions of the Provost 
Marshal General relative to rejection prior to muster pro- 
vided, in effect, for the rejection of only the imbecile and 
idiot, that is, of the second and third degrees of feeble- 
mindedness. ‘The result was a large mass of unteachable 
soldiers who had, after considerable time and money had 


been spent on them, to be discharged. 
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The writer’s own experience in supervising the exam 
tion of all low grade recruits who reached one large cam 
confirmed by informal discussions with others who had like 
opportunity for observation, leads him to estimate that ne 
less than six or seven per cent of the adults of the country 
are definitely feeble-minded. Certainly no competent student 7}, 
would place the number at less than four per cent and few 7 
would place it at more than ten. 


No Moron Bloc 


The political. problem raised by six or seven millio 
morons in our population is not necessarily serious. “They | 
are too scattered to form a solid bloc and too unreliable t 
constitute very effective material for corrupt control. “The 
real problem, which is social and industrial rather than politi- 4} 
cal, is met when the high grade moron leaves school at about 7 
sixteen. Formerly a large per cent was absorbed by agri-¥}) 
culture, but the coming of machinery to the farm has pro-))| 
gressively restricted this field of usefulness. Fortunately the) } 
same movement has opened a new set of occupations in the 
city. A large part of the work required by the ‘‘ Iron Man’ 
calls for only moron intelligence. Indeed because of it 
monotony, such work is generally best done by one of that il 
level. ; : 

As our factories are now organized, to be sure, this work,’ }\ 
fit only for the moron, is often tied up with some really 
responsible job and makes the irksome and irritating part 0 
the work for a man of higher intelligence. But work re 
quiring only moron intelligence is being increasingly 
separated from work requiring more, leaving the energies 
of the higher grade man free for more satisfying as well a 
more valuable work. 5 
The problem is not entirely solved, of course, when we | 
find a suitable job for the defective. Obviously the foreman |} 

-who supervises the work of the moron must be quite as dif-” 
ferent from his present-day prototype as the foreman of 
today is from one of fifty years ago. But the development of 
a new type of foreman is a fundamental problem in indust 
in any case, 

A greater problem is the moron’s inability to make socia 
adjustments and it is obvious enough that while special insti- 
tutional care of all our five million or more morons 
neither necessary nor wise, some form of social supervision } jm 
and control will be increasingly necessary as these defectives | im 
are more and more huddled together in cities. Thus the), 
political problem raised by the feeble-minded is not in their 
capacity as citizens and voters but as wards, if not of the 
state, at least of society. 


fer 
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The Perpetual Privates 


The real problem for democracy is raised by the 22 pei 
cent of men of “ D” and ‘‘ D—” intelligence, the so-called} ;, 
Inferiors. These people are not, most of them, feebl 
minded. How intelligent are they? The question is alme 
impossible to answer for lack of adequate objective standard 
with which to compare them. As has been pointed out}, 
above, the mental age standard is profoundly misleading}, 
unless technically interpreted. Almost the ofly answer must 
be in terms of what these men can do. mt 

Their army description may serve as an indication of thei 
industrial capacity: “‘D’ men are likely to be fair soldiers 
but are usually slow in learning and rarely go above the ram 
of private. . They are short on initiative and so require mor 
than the usual amount of supervision.” , 

In industry also they are the privates. They tend t 
gravitate to such occupations as laborers, tailors and tailor ; 
assistants, blacksmiths and horseshoers, barbers, teamster$ 
hostlers, machine tenders, farm laborers, cobblers, gen: 
miners, concrete workers, boiler-makers and cooks, and 
these occupations to the lower grades and less respons 
positions. It must be clearly understood that by no mea 
all persons in these occupations are of “ D” grade or bela 
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e contrary, 


, 


in the army the middle score of all these 


ese are the occupations which absorb most of the ‘‘D” 
en. Given time to learn their trade they make skillful 
orkmen, reasonably rapid and trustworthy so long as they 
€ given substantially no responsibility and are not asked 
adapt themselves rapidly to new conditions. If they lack 
itiative and push, they are not on that account less highly 
garded or paid since these qualities are not always deemed 
cessary in lesser employees. 
The differences between “‘D” men and the majority of 
e “ D—” and “E” men is one of degree. The latter 
uire still more supervision and seldom attain high skill. 
et in the army only 1.75 per cent of the entire draft was 
icially regarded as unfit for regular service because of 
w mental level. Probably this is much too low; a number 


considerations of a practical and politic sort held the 


commendations for discharge to the lowest possible point. 
remains true that all but a small per cent of the draft 
ere regarded as possessing at least a bare possibility of some 
rt of usefulness. (See the official: Memoirs, page 101.) 
This is to be compared with the reckless statement of 
fencken in the Baltimore Sun of January 30: ‘““ . . . to 
- exact, 22 per cent were such numskulls that they were 
- only for certain kinds of low grade service. . . . That 
to say, twenty-two in every hundred of the white drafted 
en were so stupid that it was impossible to make effective 
mbatants of them. They could not be trusted to shoot and 
ey could not be trusted to run.” Perhaps Mr. Mencken 
ould leave statistics to less entertaining and more literal 
inds. 


How Intelligent Should a Voter Be? 


But what of political action? How much political acumen 
n we expect from the 22 per cent in the lowest range and 
om the 15 per cent in the next higher group? Without 
ther evidence it is impossible to say. Concerning two 
tal factors we are still in the dark. It was pointed out 
jove that a person’s capacity for judgment, depending as it 
es partly upon experience, may continue to develop after 
e final mental level has been reached, much as an ‘individual 
ay increase in strength and muscular coordination after 
has “ got his growth.” ‘This is certainly true of superior 
rsons and to a lesser degree of average persons. But if the 
ental growth be arrested at a very low level—say at mental 
e seven or eight—the intelligence factors necessary for the 
ilization of the materials of experience are lacking and no 
yportant development in judgment is possible. So far as 
e writer is aware no study has been made to determine the 
ental level essential to such progress in judgment with the 
ssage of the years. As an estimate, a mental age level of 
least ten years would seem essential, but we need more 
an guesses. While the problem is here stated untech- 
cally, its precise formulation and experimental solution do 
tt seem inherently difficult. : 

The second factor on which we need more information is 
ly secondarily of psychological nature. How much intelli- 
nce does it take to be a voter? Must one be able to ex- 
und the Monroe Doctrine, understand the advantages of 
e Single Tax or master the intricacies of Schedule M in 
e tariff bill? Something like this seems to have been the 
sumption of Jeffersonian democracy ; few people hold today 
the doctrine of the “ omnicompetent citizen ” in its origi- 
il purity. “Yet to talk so blithely of political judgment 
ithout defining our terms is not very profitable. Certainly 
¢ cannot challenge the political capacity of persons at any 
ven level of intelligence until this question is answered. 
On the other hand, once we determine what type of 
; a voter should show ability to solve as a minimum 
nent for the ballot, the determination of the mental 
‘is comparatively simple. The time may well 
voter’s mental test will take the place of the 


pations was in “‘ C—,” with very many well above. But 
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so-called literacy tests now used in many states. It would be 
fairly easy to devise such a test which would be simple and 
uniform in its application, coach-proof, and mechanically and 
quickly graded. But. until this is done, psychological fest 
results, however numerous or certain, form an inadequate 
basis for calling democracy into question. ; 


The Fork in the Road 
A True Story 


eres was fifteen and Jerry was ten when the story 
begins. They lived in a dirty little shack in a slum 
corner of a shabby little village in one of the southeast 
counties of the State of Caritania. Oh, yes! you can have 
a slum in a village just as easily as in a big city if you 
will. Their father was a moron and their mother little 
better. She worked herself to death making other people’s 
clothes clean, so she never had time to wash her own. 
When she died, Dad gave up trying and thenceforth spent 
all his pitifully small wages for booze, instead of only most 
of it. So Jesse and Jerry were always dirty and usually 
hungry. 

One day they stole the shank of a cooked ham and some 
rolls from the corner grocery and had a feast; but the 
marshal caught them at it and brought them before the 
mayor, who committed Jesse to the reform school and sent 
Jerry to the orphans’ home. 

The reform school then had a bad reputation and lived 
down, to it. So when Jesse, after learning to wash dishes 
and cane chairs, got out, his next experience was a year 
in the state prison for larceny. When the year was up he 
kept out of jail nearly a week before he was caught for 
a second term. When I made his acquaintance in prison, 
he was serving his fifth sentence. He was always in 
trouble, worked in the brush shop and could never do his 
“task,” so every week or two he had a few days in “the 
solitary.’ When the legislative committee made its bien- 
nial investigation, Jesse was always a witness with a tale 
of woe. Nobody cared about him, nobody ever found out 
the fact that he had inherited his father’s feeble mind, that 
he was just smart enough to get into trouble, but never 
smart enough to keep out of it. It was not anybody’s 
business. Everybody’s business was to catch him, which 
was easy, and to punish him, which was easier. He closed 
his last’ prison term by dying of T. B. in the prison hos- 
pital. Nobody has to catch him or punish him any more, 

Now Jerry was just as feebleminded as Jesse, and after 
a year or two the orphans’ home people found it out and 
sent him to the state school for his kind. There they had 
a queer way of measuring their pupils, both their bodies 
and their minds, Twelve-year-old Jerry’s mind measured 
only six. But the school was used to six-year minds in 
twelve-year bodies and it tried to teach him only what a 
six-year-old could learn. The “three R’s” were years 
beyond his capacity, but he learned to be clean and orderly 
and. industrious and. happy. When he was eighteen he 
went to the colony farm and drove a team. He could plow 
and harrow and even use the one-horse cultivator pretty 
well. One day he was harrowing a field when an auto 
horn scared his team, and they ran away, dragging Jerry 
and the overturned harrow half way across the field. He 
stuck to the lines and pulled them down, but in the struggle 
he broke a bone in his hand. It hurt, but he went on har- 
rowing. At noon he unhitched, drove his team to the barn, 
watered and fed them and got his own dinner. When 
the bell rang he hitched up and went back to the field. 
At four o’clock he reported to the head farmer: “Mr. 
Reichelderfer, I’ve got that field done harrowed and I 
broke my hand.” He was quickly sent to the doctor at 
the “big house,” his hand swollen to thrice its normal 
size. I saw him coming up the road in the buggy and 
asked the matter. When he told me I said, “ Why Jerry, 
you foolish boy, why did you not quit when you hurt your- 
self?” He replied, “ Mr. Jones, I wanted to get that field 
done harrowed.” ; 

Jerry is still earning his living on the colony farm. He 
is now over thirty and he hopes to live there always. 
What’s the moral? Well, perhaps that there is a right 
way and many wrong ways of dealing with defective de- 
linquents. Which way do you prefer? ALS. 


The Jail Inside Yourself — 
By William R. George . ? 
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66 T COMMIT you to the social sanitarium for treat- 
ment,” said the judge solemnly. He was a lad of 
eighteen years, stern yet kindly in manner, as be- 

fitted one who wore the figurative ermine and was 
diagnosing the ‘‘ social ills” of his fellow citizens. ‘The cul- 
prit before him showed only a faint trace of surprise at the 
strange sentence that was being passed upon him. ‘The 
occasion was a meeting of the self-government court in the 
little commonwealth at Freeville, N. Y., known as the 
George Junior Republic. ‘‘ You will remain: in the sani- 
tarium,” continued the judge, “until you are ‘cured’ of 
your ‘social ills.’ Doctors skilled in telling what is wrong 
’ with fellows like you—social doctors we call them—will de- 
‘cide when you can return. Meanwhile, you will be expected 
to do two things: to support yourself by manual labor and 
to make restitution to the person whose property you took.” 
This is the procedure that has taken the place of sending 
boys and girls to prison in the George Junior Republic. It 
has been in effect for six years. During that time one 
hundred and eleven boys and twenty-four girls have been 
sentenced to the “social sanitarium.’’ Until a year ago 
no one had come back for a second dose of the treatment 
given there. Now there have been four ‘‘recidivists,” 
or repeaters. This is a record infinitely better than 
that of the typical’ prison system in the world at 


large, where probably more than 60 per cent of the people | 


imprisoned have served more than one term. ‘The desirability 
‘ of the social sanitarium has been proved beyond question to 
us. The writer first worked out the idea theoretically in 
1899, his observation of customary prisons and prison 
_ymethods leading to his conclusions. He has advocated the 


adoption of the plan by the state and believes that it would ~ 


be an improvement over the present penal system, Some 
day the state will see its advantages. Meanwhile the dem- 
onstration at Freeville will continue. 


The Social Doctor 


The plan, in outline, is simple enough. The social sani- 
tarium is built upon the idea that people who are “ill” so- 
cially should be cured of their troubles just as people who 
are ill physically are cured. If you are sick, a physician 
listens to your heart-beat, counts your pulse, puts a fever 
thermometer between your lips, notes your respiration and 
asks pointed questions about your diet. So, too, if you are 
ill socially, a professional practitioner should come to your 
‘rescue. To be ill socially merely means that the friction be- 

tween you and your environment is so serious that society for 

its own good has to take note of the fact; in other words, 
that you are what is ordinarily termed “ delinquent.” ‘There: 

- should be a profession of “ social doctors,’ men and women 
who can make searching examinations of the causes of bad 

adjustment of the individual to his surroundings and who, 
when satisfied with their diagnosis, have both the experience 

and the inventive faculty needed to bring about a cure. 

As planned, the social sanitarium would consist of a series 
of four or five enclosures, guarded, each one comprising an 
area of several hundred acres and all lying side by side like 

~ the blocks of a city street. In the first instance social patients 
_ or “ delinquents ” would enter the first enclosure, sent there 
by the proper state authorities after being diagnosed by social 


doctors. If they did not respond to the treatment given there 


and committed further depredations, they would be sent by 


their fellow-citizens of the first enclosure into the second ; if 
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still they did not respond, they would be sent by the citizens |} 
of the second into the third, and so on. The last enclosure|) 
would probably contain only the incurables and custodial f 
cases. 

If, on the other hand, the patient responded and showed 
his behavior that he was fit to live in the outside world again, | : 
he would be released by the state and social doctors from the |) 
first enclosure without having to go to any of the others. R 
lease from each enclosure would be into the one next neare 
society to it, so that a person who had reached the third en-|) 
closure would work his way back through the second and), 
first; in each instance he would have to be accepted by the 
people of that enclosure. The responsibilities of self-govern- 
ment, self-support and other beneficial activities would bell 
placed squarely up to the people in all these enclosures, exe n 
cept the last. } iy. 

It is this plan that has been in operation at the Georgell. 
Junior Republic since 1915. Before that, recalcitrants and) 
violators of law in the little community had been sent to}, 
prison within the Republic, a prison system existing because} 
it was one of the principles of the Republic to accept the estab- 
lished customs of the state in its own operation. Since the 
citizens maintain the right, however, to depart from tusto- 
mary institutions, and to make laws of their own so long ag 
these do not violate the constitutions of state and federal gov- 
ernment, they were privileged to vary their penal methods)). 
when they saw fit. For several years I had tried to get them). 
to adopt the idea of the social sanitarium, but they were toc 
conservative to desire it! ch,. 

So long as the prison system was in effect, the little com. 
monwealth had used all of the machinery of probation. 
suspended sentences, fixed periods.of detention, parole andj}. 
other devices used by society at large; its penal system had 
probably accomplished more in the way of actual readjust. 
ment of individuals than is accomplished by prisons on the 
outside. This was because in the Republic the incarcerate¢ 
were imprisoned by their peers, who had themselves “ dont 
time” and who were capable of an understanding and dis 
crimination that they could not otherwise have gained. Bu 
the fellows who had to pass through this system had nom 
of the opportunities for self-government that the community 
as a whole possessed. ; ‘ | 

The adoption of the plan by the boys and girls was mori 
of a personal favor to me, I think, than the result of am 
conviction that it would be a success. Its establishmen 
caused no jolt in the life of the Republic. Offenders con 
tinued to be tried as usual, though the judge, instead of say 
ing to the person found guilty, “I sentence you to the 
formatory for six months,” would say, “ I commit you oe 
Social Sanitarium for social treatment.” a | 


The Patients Decide oP 


The citizens made me social doctor. I was to use a 
experience and professional knowledge in deciding when a} ® 
individual should be released from the first enclosure to thy*® 
community at large, but release from every other enclosur# 
remained entirely in the hands of the social patients in thi™ 
enclosure that received him. re Be 

The enclosures at the Republic are theoretical; they arf 
psychological. Because of the small population it would bt 
cumbersome and expensive to have physical enclosure 
Patients have always been aware, however, of their numer 


u woulk Young people sentenced to enclosures 
: mingled with the other citizens of the Republic during 
e day, but they have slept apart at night, using the jail. A 
ard has always been near at hand to see that the demarka- 
were observed and that the residents of the different en- 
ures did not get too far out of sight. He is, indeed, a 
t of “travelling enclosure,’ and has been very successful. 
How have citizens responded to the treatment given in the 
al sanitarium? The best answer is found in typical in- 
nces. Donald A. arrived at the Republic about three years 
o. His parents were rich. The year before they had sent 
m to a boarding school, where he had kept up the practice 
raising Cain” formed at home. Indeed, his dismissal re- 
ted in part from an interference by him with certain estab- 
hed rights of the “ other fellow,’ and a far-sighted judge 
ined with the “other fellow” and the parents in giving 
+m A. a chance to learn some of the lessons of the Re- 
Me: 
The prospects there seemed to be highly pleasing to Don- 
1. One thing, however, marred the pleasure of his out- 
9k. He found that he would have to work. Moreover, 
would have to work with his hands. This was horrible, 
abomination to him. He came from a section of the uni- 
rse where to work with one’s hands was equivalent to 
fdom, a kind of clod-like existence, as it were. 
“T am a gentleman,” Donald exclaimed. ‘‘ Gentlemen 
ver work.” It came to pass, therefore, that he decided to 
ablish a new rule at the colony, a rule that only those 
uld be required, to work who had not the courage and 


sili to avoid working—a rule, by the way, that others 
d tried to establish before him. Let us record at once that 
efforts were futile. ‘ Hunger made its insistent demands 


a 


his boyish desire for comforts would not be appeased. 
console both of these giants without descending to honest 
, Donald again invaded the rights of the “other fel- 
” and stole. One gloomy day he found himself standing 
re the judge of the Republic court. Words concerning 
. fate were being pronounced. 
en it was that the words spoken at the beginning were 
- Donald A. entered the first enclosure of the sani- 
m. ‘Though theoretical, this enclosure was like a wall 
eel to Donald A. and the other socially ill young people 
nd in it. ‘There was no visible restraint, but the resi- 
It themselves, as we shall see, in a psychological 
that was perhaps more real to them than one of 
ds and palings would have been. 
the day that Donald A. faced the judge, Tony stood by 
de. Tony was to meet with a sentence to the social sani- 
ium also; he, too, had been too friendly with other peo- 
; property. . Tony hailed from surroundings quite dif- 
ent from those of Donald A. He used the language of the 
set. He was roughly dressed and had scars on his head, 
10 him, he said, by “de gang wat his bunch wuz at 
.” Donald A. felt somewhat humiliated to be found 
mon grounds with one so manifestly socially unequal 
ony, and Tony afterward confessed to feeling a sense of 
ation at having to stand up beside a dude. 


A Sentence with Punch » 


boys were handed over tothe tender mercies of their 
ill fellow citizens in the sanitarium, and they were 
led with enthusiasm by these gentry. Their com- 
ned to cast a shadow of apprehension over the whole 
losure. Leading officials met them, and the president, a 
ous looking chap from New York city, said: 
me tell youse guys, you hain’t struck no cinch when 
led in dis enclosure. If dat judge had put youse in 
a known when you could have liberty to go where 
pleased, but dis way of doin’ business what they 
t know when youse can travel around again 
ase, as youse yoused to do—perhaps never. 
s about dis place is dat it isn’t just up 
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to youse to keep yourself straight to get out, but youse have 
got to keep every udder guy straight before youse can get out 
yourself, and dat sure is some job, wid all de chances to do 
tings dat hain’t quite on de level. Sure, if youse are crooked, 
dere’s one good ting about it—Rothburn here, he’s de judge; 
he'll make short work-of you, and send youse to de second 
enclosure, and den we won't have to bodder wid ye any more 
until we tink you’re straight enough to come back to dis first 
enclosure again, and you bet your sweet life dat you will have 
to be swell there before we give you a chance back here again, 
If we let you back before we ought to, it is another bad thing 
for us in de eyes of dem social doctors, who won’t let us get 
out of the first enclosure at all until youse are so straight 
almost that youse can’t bend over widout breakin’, Oh boy! 
you're sure up against the real ting, let me tell youse and de 
rest of de world.” 

Sadly Donald and Tony took up their residence amongst 
their fellows. That same night the inhabitants of the first en- 
closure held a session of court. Rothburn, a lad who, hailing 
from Boston, bore every mark of culture, his tortoise shell 
glasses enhancing the impression, presided with dignity. 
Cayden, an Irish youth, pleaded guilty to stealing a suit of 
underwear from Tom Jones, whose parents lived in Cleve- 
land. After conviction Cayden said that he didn’t like to 
“ snitch” but that Jones’s other suit of underwear, also miss- 
ing, was in the possession of that “new guy,” called Tony. 
His only reason for squealing, he explained, was that, since 
the loss was known, the social doctors wouldn’t allow any- 
one to leave the first enclosure until Jones got his suit back. 
No doubt the culprit would eventually be found, but if a 
good turn could be done the rest by acquainting them with 
facts that would save them time and anxiety, Cayden was the 
boy to do it! 


The Downward Path 


Tony was immediately summoned to the bar of justice. 
Within less than a minute he was officially located in the sec- 
ond enclosure, “wherein you will remain,” said the judge, 
“until your fellow citizens of this first enclosure decide in 
town meeting that you will be a sufficiently desirable citizen 
to be allowed to return.” 

Donald A. watched Tony’s discomfiture and thanked his 
lucky stars that he was not in Tony’s shoes. Slowly he be- 
gan to take in the nature of the forces that were at work all 
about him. Effect was following cause so closely that he 
was almost dizzy. 

The only way to defeat starvation without being sent to 
lower enclosures, he discovered, was to work with his hands. 
And so he worked. He sifted ashes and picked out cinders 
that could still be burned a little. 

Days passed. Improvement began to manifest itself in 
the behavior of Donald A. Many thought that he would 
soon be returned to the regular Republic life. — 

Then, lo! a tragedy occurred. Donald A. was a good pen- 
man. By some unkind fate a few dollars were necessary to 
make up the full amount needed to make restitution to the 
boy whom he had robbed. One evening he discovered that he 
could imitate the signature of Fred Rowley so well that Fred 
himself could not tell the difference. Now, Fred had money 
in the bank; besides, he was a careless accountant. He never 
knew how much he had. Donald A, yielded to temptation 
and his new found skill. His offense was discovered and the 
judge—Judge Rothburn had been discharged from the first 
enclosure by the social doctors and Judge Curtis had taken 
his place—committed Donald A. to the second enclosure. 

There was one saving grace in the situation: Donald A. 
had learned to work with his hands. In the second enclosure 
he seemed to come to himself. After a time he was elected 
judge, and this responsibility developed him rapidly. 

One day Tony, charged with larceny, came before him. 
Donald A. committed him to the third enclosure. There 
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the first enclosure on the same day. 
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were only two other boys in that enclosure at that time. One 
was president and the other judge. ‘Tony had not been in 
their company longer than two days when both were restored 
to the second enclosure through good conduct. 

This left Tony in the third enclosure alone. One day 
he stole something. His offense was discovered but no one 
had jurisdiction. What was to be done? Here was a pretty 
tangle. ‘Tony solved the difficulty by drawing up a charge 
against himself and committing himself to the fourth en- 
closure. He acted as he knew others would have acted in 
his case if he had had any companions. 

But still not all was clear sailing. How was Tony to get 
out of the fourth enclosure with no residents in the third to 
reinstate him? ‘Tony made unusual efforts to deport himself 
in such a manner as to merit the esteem of all of his fellow 
citizens. He was clearly in earnest. How the matter would 
ever have been adjusted no one can tell, had not a boy in the 
second enclosure committed an offense that resulted in his 
being committed to the third. He immediately made him- 
self judge and president, and his first act was to re-admit 
Tony into the third enclosure. 

Tony was now on the high road to right living, and his 
stay in the third enclosure was short. At the end of ten days, 
he was accepted into the second, where he was promptly 
made police officer. ‘Tony did his duty faithfully. By a 
strange coincidence, he and Donald A. were re-admitted into 
For some weeks ‘these 
two lads worked hand in hand to make the government of the 
first enclosure one without reproach. Donald held the posi- 
tion of judge and Tony that of chief-of-police. As officials 
and as citizens they led blameless lives. 

One day it so happened that the chief social doctor went to 
Donald A. and Tony and told them that they were cured 
of their “social illness” and were discharged from the sani- 
tarium. Donald A. wept at the news. ony yelled with 
glee. No finer citizens ever lived at the Republic than these 
two boys thereafter. ‘Tony recently went home and Donald 
A. is the present judge of the Republic. He is preparing for 
, college, and his ability now to work with both head and 
“hand i is the astonishment of his happy parents. The world 
will hear from him. 


How It Works 


Each enclosure has its system of self-government and 
officers. The casual visitor to the little community would 
see nothing in the appearance of patients in the social sani- 
tarium to distinguish them from regular citizens. He might 
even detect in them a greater interest in laws, in correct con- 
duct and in matters of self-government than the actually free 
citizens possess. Indeed, the principal treatment has been a 
sort of intensified self-government, instead of the absence of 
self-government that characterized the former method of 
penal incarceration. 

What was it in the influence exerted by the social sani- 
tarium that found the right spot in these boys? What 
caused their changed behavior? ‘There is a subtle appeal 


' made to the young by distrust among their own companions 


and ostracism imposed by those companions that is not made 
by similar distrust and ostracism from adults, Again, the 
very indefiniteness of the “sentence”? had much to do with 
it, I think. These young people were banished until they 


_ were ‘“‘cured.” They were not sent away for fixed periods of 
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Their return so obviously depended upon their own 
efforts. ‘They were sent away as people are sent to a hos- 
pital, to stay until they were well. The indeterminate sen- 
tence has been much talked about and a few efforts have 
been made to establish it, but here a real’ indeterminate 
sentence is working. 

However, let us see what the boys themselves have to say 
about it. Their analysis of their states of mind may be more 
illuminating than ours. A young fellow who had spent ten 


time. 
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months in the sanitarium wrote to the editor of the Su 
at my request, his reasons for wanting to get out of the sai 
tarium. He said: 


When I came here from I was used’ to doing just 
pleased—played poker, smoked, drank to my heart’s content at 
had one grand and glorious time. The law meant nothing to m 
I broke it whenever I pleased. a 

It was a different matter at the George Junior Republic, — 
laughed at their laws and mocked them and thought them one b 
joke. But believe me, it wasn’t long before I discovered that the 
“law” had ‘to be respected. e. | 

It seems one couldn’t even steal. I thought it a big joke to swi 
some cookies out of the G. J. R, bakery—and can you imagine i 
the policeman comes along and says “First enclosure of the 
sanitarium for you, my boy,” and the judge and court of the Reput 
lic made good what he said. 

I couldn’t vote in the general town meeting or hold any office 
I was free, but not a “citizen.” I had lost all my privileges 
had the same homesick feeling to get back with the “citizens ” 
I had when I longed for and my own people. 

Of course, I couldn’t blame anybody but myself, and Gee! but. 
was mad. I sulked a while and then decided that if I had to ke 
the law I would do it just to get out of “San.” The-other citize 
didn’t throw it up at me, nor did they treat me any different, but J} 
just felt I wasn’t a part of the life, nor they of mine coca 
couldn’t share their privileges. 

If they had knocked me down and treated me rough, I could he 
blamed them and hit back. No such luck. They called me “ sie 
and wanted to “cure” me! ‘They treated me like a sick man, talked) 
to me nice and gentle, just as they give an invalid his medicine} 
I wished they would give me my punishment, as I thought I 
served it. When I smoked the first time, if they had given me 4} 
knock-out blow I would have gone at it again when I felt like if 
and had no respect for that. But they made me think it over 
feel and know I was doing wrong. 

Then, because I thought it fun I stole some candy, and bani 
they put me in second enclosure. I was in deep and didn’t like 
They called me “socially sick” and said in order to get “ cured”} 
I would have to stop breaking laws and be good. wh 

It is an awful feeling, just like a drowning man who’s got to he 
himself in order to save himself. Then I got to work and “ got ot 
I found that I had formed the habit of keeping the laws and obs 
ing them and then after I had been enforcing them myself in “ Sai 
gradually I saw how good the law was for everybody and 
they had laws and said: “The law for me hereafter! | Nothi 
is worth while without it.” 

So I was cured and believe me, I thought it was some job! 
a better guy. 


In conclusion let me say that back of all this experier 
lies my belief that a close analogy exists between the physie¢ 
and social organisms of society and the treatment of ills 
which both have fallen heir. ‘The four major forces of 1 
“social body ” are these: self-government, self-support, rec 
ation, and service. No individual, community or gove: 
ment can claim,a social life worth ‘having without the p 
session of each of these, with each force rising to its attend 
responsibility. “These four forces are as important to 
existence of the social body as the heart, lugs, stomach a 
kidneys are to the physical anatomy. Their stopping mez 
death. If any of these social forces is sluggish, or, going 
the other extreme, is in a state of feverish or abnormal ace 
eration, there is certain to be serious social illness. A social 
doctor is needed to make a searching professional examina} 
tion, just as a physical doctor is needed for ills of the physic 
body, and when he finds the socially diseased point he sa 
do his utmost to effect a cure. 

I have therefore prepared individual charts for the bo 
and girls at the George Junior Republic, showing th 
progress from day to day in each of these four major soc 
requirements. These charts are made up by their tea 
and others who come into close touch with them. The ba 
and girls study their own charts and see where effort has €} 
be applied. I believe that we are working out somethif) 
very valuable here in the way of a personal index to behavi 

These charts are of great value to the social doctor 
in the work of the social sanitarium. A few influential m 
and women are now watching the results of our experime 
with the thought of seeking its extension if it should prox 
workable. 
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ai ; THE UNCROWDED CITY WOULD HAVE SUBURBS LIKE THIS (DESIGN BY RAYMOND UNWIN) 


The Overgrown City 


4 


4 T no other period, probably, 


By Ravmond Unwin 


met our elaborate urbanized civiliza- 


_ have large towns offered so 
many or sO great opportu-~ 
nities for work, prosperity 


wledge and culture, or so elabor- 
‘a mechanism for magnifying hu- 
"1 powers and ministering to 
pan needs. But instead of being 
apied by an organized community — 
able of operating these powers 
sharing these opportunities, they 
filled by a disorganized rabble, 
too intent on their individual 
ggles to spare much thought for 


amusement, so wide a range of © 


RAYMOND UNWIN, as the 

foremost British authority on 
city planning, has been brought to 
this country by the Committee on 
Plan of New York and its Environs, 
which, in close association with the 
Russell Sage Foundation, has under- 


taken a long-range task described in 
the Survey for May 20, 1922. Mr. 
Unwin spent the week of October 2 
in New York for consultation re- 
garding this plan. This is the 
gist of the message which he brings 
to city-planners in the United States. 


tion must break down. ‘These un- 
wieldy masses of men which we have 
accumulated in our great towns, not 
understanding the highly artificial 
and complex organization on which 
their daily life depends, will be help- 
less in any emergency, and at the 
mercy of any panic-stricken group. 

In city building nothing is gained 
by crowding. In the great towns 
every man must have room to live, 
room to work, room to play; with- 
out that he cannot do a citizen’s duty. 
This is the first requisite of our new 


city, too confused to be able to 
nize themselves, and too numer-. 
to be easily controlled. This 
rly is not the city community nor the good life of our 
s! There is something here too seriously wrong to be 
by wider streets, by more boulevards, by increased park 
s or better zoning regulations. 
eS ‘rue, the city plan is concerned with streets and park- 
s, zones and building blocks; and there be some who 
set city planning consists in playing with such things 
aving them into pretty patterns on a sheet of paper! 
“he paper and the pattern have their place, all in good 
; but our conception of city planning goes far beyond 
e. We must begin and build up our city from the in- 
di al and his life. It is not enough that we offer great 
rtunities for the few, we must secure a place for every- 


1e fact i is that our cities have outgrown their organiza- 
E We have been so proud of the increase in the size 
he crowd, that we have forgotten to care for the individ- 
s ‘who compose it. We have completely failed to 
the size of modern towns and the increasing 
' civilized life, particularly when’ controlled by 
; of government, make a greater and greater 
: penmenss and that unless that demand is 


city plan, first for health, first for 
efficiency, first for pleasure, first for 
beauty. Secure this and all else be- 
comes possible; grasp at all else without this, and failure 
must follow. 

Civic organization, like that of the army, like all other 
in fact, must be based on a definite group life. —The primary 
groups should be of such a size that the members can have 
some knowledge and some understanding of one another. 
These groups in turn must be organized around some defi- 
nite center where they or their chosen representatives can 
meet to promote a still larger group life, and a wider under- 
standing of communal affais. These larger groups, wards 
or parishes perhaps we may call them, must be grouped into 
boroughs, suburbs or satellite towns, enjoying a considerable 
degree of autonomy in all matters which mainly concern 
themselves and assuming responsibility for their own local 
life, their commissiariat, their culture and their recreation. 
The federation of these will constitute the city and will pro- 
vide the council of control for all the greater matters which 
concern the whole community. If this is to be the character 
of city life and organizations this must dictate the form of 
the city plan. 

This must mean a complete break with your traditional 
method of draught-board city planning; if indeed that de- 
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serves to be called city planning at all which consists in se- 
lecting the smallest unit of the town, the building block, and 
repeating it indefinitely, regardless of the nature of the ground 
or the purpose for which it is wanted. If plan at all, it is 
that which approaches as nearly to chaos as any plan well 
can, for if not quite without form and void, at any rate it is 
without parts and proportion! All the streets begin at no- 
where in particular, and generally seem to end in somewhere 
equally unimportant. If in this maze of monotonous rep- 
etition, whose ordered rectangularity is its one dignifying 
feature, you do create some spot of outstanding importance, 
you can hardly approach it from anywhere without going 
round two sides of a right angle; while if in desperation you 
try to cut a diagonal way direct to an important spot the 
ragged and jagged street facades thus created are the despair 
of architect and city planner alike. 


HE matter is stressed because it is fundamental to my 

conception of a city plan. I believe such a plant to be 
concerned with the town as a whole, its form and the distri- 
bution of its parts; and not only with the whole town but 
with its environment, with the proper allocation of the sur- 
rounding lands to those purposes for which each section is best 
adapted, and in the fulfilling of which each can make the 
greatest contribution to the economic prosperity, the health, 
wealth and happiness of the expanding city. This you will 
see involves a clear recognition of the absolute right of the 
growing city community to see that the land around, over 
which it must expand, shall be used, and if need be re- 
served for use, for those purposes which will best conduce 


to the good of the whole city. 


You have already realized something of all this in rela- 
tion to better class residential property, and your zoning 
regulations usually give effective protection to this—but ap- 
parently to nothing else; for the remaining zones, after the 
exclusive residential one, seem to consist of progressive re- 
laxations, resulting in an increasing degree of mixed use 
and consequent confusion. ‘This system is not enough for 
city planning as we conceive it. It is surely as important 
t6 secure valuable industrial and commercial areas as it is 
to protect high class residential districts from injury by the 
intrusion of incongruous buildings, 


Mutual Relief in Russia 
By Abraham Epstein 


HE newer trend in the policies of the Soviet gov- 
ernment relates not only to foreign and commer- 
cial affairs but also to interior affairs of purely 
Russian concern. The lessons of experience have 
begun to reform and to revitalize social services which the 
government could not accomplish from its seat at Moscow. 
Above all, the natural forces that make for social welfare, the 
organs of local government, have been re-enlisted in the 
combat of misery and disease. Indeed, few government de- 
partments illustrate more clearly the Russian tragedy, the 
gap between theoretical ideals and realistic achievements, 
than the changing panorama in the People’s Commissariat 
for Social Welfare. An examination of the aims of the 
department in 1918, when it was filled with hopes and en- 
thusiasm, and its program of work today, when it is grap- 
pling with what it then considered palliative and bourgeois 
measures, is enlightening from the point of view of the 
newer tendencies and indicative of the present state of 
despondency and impoverishment. 
It was to be expected that a communist government would 
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We propose to establish zoning on somewhat differs 
lines, establishing first a predominant character and 
use for each area, industrial, commercial-or residential ; 
lowing freely all buildings which are quite consistent with 
the predominant use, but excluding those inconsistent, ex- 
cept with the permission of the city planning authority, and 
subject to conditions. Usually these would require a plan 
for the area which is ripe for immediate development, locat=_ 
ing in detail, and defining the minor zones for buildings of © 
incongruous ‘character which may nevertheless be required | 
to minister to the needs of those which constitute the mai 
character of the area. Schools, shops, and places of amuses 
ment n a residential area, ordwelling, restaurants, markets» 
in an industrial district may be given as examples. Our” 
zoning, like our town planning, will in fact be carried out 
in stages, the broad distribution and reservations, the main: 
lines of development and communication being dealt with 
in the first stage; the more detailed location and complete 
planning being dealt with at a subsequent stage, in sections, 
as the land becomes ripe for use. 

I attach great importance to the stages of planning. I 
an attempt is made to city plan at one stage, either the area 
dealt with must be reduced below what is required for com-" 
prehensive planning, or the amount of ground covered must 
be too great to allow anything but stereotyped and wholesale 
plannig of the details. Either alternative is fatal to good 
results. i 

Only after reaching some conclusion on the fundamental || 
matters, on the kind of community life we should provide 
for, and the kind of city we should make to house that life; 
after surveying the territory, studying its contours, charac 
ter and opportunities; after deciding where our communi 
should live, around how many and which centers it should’ 
be grouped, whether in suburbs or satellite towns, where it 
should work, where it should*study and where play; after 
thinking out generally the main distribution of the parts and, 
the main lines of intercommunication from center to center, > 
from living places to work places and play places, whether by 
railroad or water; after studying the needs for public build-" 
ings, schools, playgrounds and for the main and all the sub-) 
sidiary centers—then at length we reach the stage when we 
can begin the design and transfer our scheme to paper. 
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adopt a complete program of social relief. Social provision 
and insurance essentially involve the principles of coopera- 
ation and mutual assistance which are primary elements of 
socialism. It is therefore not surprising that revolutionary 
Russia in its glowing and hopeful days—when decrees and 
programs were believed to have magic power over natural and. 
evolutionary processes—should have accepted the principle of 
taking care of all citizens in distress. The October, 1917, 
revolution enunciated the doctrine that assistance and social 
maintenance were to be considered neither charity nor 
gift, but constituted the right of every producing person, 
and that it was the function and duty of the state to care fo 
all citizens who, for one reason or another, were unable te 
work and had no means of support. 
The social welfare department, established in 1918, was 
not only a creation of the revolution, to be compared with 
nothing in past Russian history, but was based upon new 
principles. It was the most comprehensive department of if 
its kind in the world. The czar had adopted but a minor 
few of the social insurance and pension schemes generally J. 


peration in practically all other European countries. The 
millions of distressed in Russia were reduced to abject 
poverty. _ 

I. The Original Program 


\ HE first decrees of the new Commissariat for Social 
Welfare declared the right of all workers and officials 
to receive assistance during illness, temporary or permanent 
disability, or unemployment, pensions in case of invalidity, 
old age, as well as death and burial benefits, and of women to 
receive aid during pregnancy and confinement. All expenses 
were to be borne by the government. The usual procedure 
of calculating risks and balancing premiums was deemed 
unnecessary because in theory everything produced which 
could not be consumed by the individuals themselves was 
taken away by the government under the compulsory tax 
requisitions. 
The history of the Commissariat for Social Welfare is 
srowded with a multitude of changes, combinations, divisions 
und a good deal of general reorganization. Indeed, the 
changes have been so numerous that it is difficult to recognize 
n the present structure even the shell of its predecessors. 
During the first period, the institutional work done for 
hildren was especially noteworthy. On the first of Janu- 
ry, 1919, there were in thirty-six provinces 1,279 homes 
vith 75,574 children, and on the first of July, 1919, there 
were under the direction of this section 1,924 homes with 
24,627 children. 
The poverty was vastly greater, however, than any 
tuman effort could cope with. Many of these institutions 
ad to shut their doors in the face of increasing distress. 
Before I left, in May, I met a very active communist who 
‘ould not place his two little, undernourished girls in a 
ummer home even for a few weeks, following the death of 
heir mother from tuberculosis. 
| There is also in the commissariat a section for invalids, 
vhich was created to take care of those invalided in the war, 
o establish hospitals, vocational training schools and assist 
‘n rehabilitation for other forms of work. A variety of 
ork shops and homes for invalids were established. The 
vivision for general relief has as its task the relief of those 
‘capable of work and it endeavors to provide assistance 
“1 cases of temporary distress caused by natural and social 
hisfortunes such as fire, famine, or pogroms. 
On the first of July, 1921, according to the report of the 
epartment, 2,997,349 families of Red soldiers were helped 
y the Social Welfare Department throughout the republic. 
“hese constituted a little more than 75 per cent of all the 
ed army soldier families; and figuring on the average of 
nree persons per family, it means that about 9,000,000 
rsons were helped. 
|The function of the pensions division was to provide for 
i'l persons who had lost their capacity for work, or had be- 
me dependent because of other misfortunes. . According to 
‘Hzures supplied by sixteen provinces, there were, on the first 
| July, 1921, about 8.98 pensioners per 1,000 persons. As- 
g that these figures hold true generally the department 
‘timated that, computing the population of Russia, not 
‘cluding Ukraine, at 86,319,000 (as supplied by the Cen- 
al Statistical Bureau in 1921) there were in Russia at that 
me 775,000 invalided persons receiving pensions. ‘The 
nount of the pension last summer was 3,000 rubles per 
onth—just about the > price of a pound of black bread at 
at time. This spring it amounted to 500,000 rubles, which 
ould have bought from 5 to 10 pounds of bread. 
} Although an attempt was made in 1918 to introduce the 
Jinciple of insurance contributions for the peasants, it was 
‘Ever carried out. The theory was that all persons capable 
work owed their services to the state and the peasants’ 
oduction above their own needs were taken by the govern- 
nt for the benefit of all. For this, the government, in 
— them by taking care of them during the 
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_ times of incapacity and general need. Thus, for eliminating 


the fear of the “ black day,” the government deprived them 
of the privilege of individual thrift. 

The government paid all expenses from its own’ funds, 
which naturally, in face of the limited resources and the 
ruined condition of the country, remained mostly on paper. 
In practice, relief was received only by the city populations 


and the families of the Red army soldiers; and even these _ 


groups could hardly be given enough to satisfy them with 
most of the essentials. In principle, temporary incapacity 
and unemployment were to be assisted to the extent of full 
Wages—an amount not paid in any other country. The 
actual payments made, and the rations given out, it is ad- 
mitted by all government officials, were insignificant and 
rarely sufficient to maintain life. There were millions 
of cripples as a result of seven years of the most bitter war- 
fare and struggle; there were hundreds of thousands of de- 
pendent widows and orphaned children; there were all sorts 
of epidemics and diseases; and then came the intense famine 
which affected millions. Innumerable fires and pogroms 
Were raging in many parts of the country throughout the 
three years of civil war, and are still going on in some dis- 
tricts. 

To provide relief to all these elements with the 
ruined transport and industrial situation of the country was, 
of course, a task that no government, communist or bour- 
geois, could have accomplished. 


II. The New Policy 


TL HE adoption of the new economic policy and the intro- 
duction of state capitalism necessitated a complete change 
in the structure and policy of the commissariat. New means 
for social relief, outside the government funds, had to be 
found, for the latter had to be greatly curtailed. Govern- 
ment factories could no longer be operated on a deficit basis, 
once private production was permitted to exist side by side 
with them. The compulsory requisition of the peasant’s 
product was now replaced by a definite proportional produce 
tax. Instead of owing all his products to the government, 
the peasant now gives only a certain percentage and keeps 
all the rest to himself. Again, many of the workers were 
transferred’ from government industries to cooperatives, 
leased, concessioned and private employers, and were compen- 
sated in wages for their work. The government could there- 
fore no longer be expected to provide for all social relief 
from its own funds. Government industry had to be freed 
from the support of the incapacitated and inefficient 
elements. 

In the reorganization of the commissariat and the intro- 
duction of new principles it was also necessary to examine 
the previous policy of considering all social classes alike, 
which had resulted in many strange and curious things. 
Thus, the commissariat had attempted once to insure the 
peasants against sickness and unemployment, and refused to 
insure them against fire, cattle epidemics and the like. This 
resulted, in a number of places, in the organization of funds 
by the peasants themselves in connection with their churches. 

Once it was realized that other sources than the govern- 
ment’s must be sought for the relief of dependent persons, 
three methods were open to the commissariat: the creation 
of charitable and philanthropic organizations on the basis 
of voluntary contributions under government supervision; 
voluntary insurance systems under government supervision, 
or obligatory mutual relief for the peasants and compulsory 
social insurance for the workers. The third of these meth- 
ods was adopted. 

It was embodied in the now famous decree issued by the 
Council of People’s Commissars on May 14, 1921. This 
decree ordered the organization of public committees for 


‘mutual relief in connection with every village and county 


soviet. Among the duties of these committees are the organ- 
ization and distribution of mutual relief in case of bad crops, 
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floods, fires, robberies, epidemics and all other natural and 
social catastrophes which may befall an individual, a village, 
or several communities. They are to accomplish this by 
means of an internal tax and through the distribution of 
goods given them by the government for that purpose. 
They are also to organize assistance in the form of labor, to 
see to the needs of the orphans, widows and the sick in the 
village as well as to take care of the needs of families of 
soldiers in the Red army. The committees are to cooperate 
with all the government social welfare agencies and protect 
the property and household rights of those taken care of. 

In order to create a fund for this form of relief, the decree 
declared that all articles confiscated in the due process 
of law, as well as all other property without a claimant, 
should go to this fund. In addition, the Food Commissariat 
was directed to work out in conjunction with the Commis- 
sariat for Social Welfare measures for setting aside a certain 
percentage of all the food collected for this fund. The 
committees thus keep account of those who are in need, de- 
termine upon the necessary amounts and means of help and 
have charge of the distribution. 

The instructions issued by the Commissariat for Social 
Welfare in regard to the work of the committees urge that 
the committees endeavor to keep themselves nearer to the 
masses, to include all the elements of the village population 
and not confine assistance to the poorer peasants to call fre- 
quent meetings and to have the people themselves decide 
most of the questions. ‘They are urged to devote ‘special 
attention to the needs of families of Red soldiers, to en- 
deavor to secure mostly products for their funds rather than 
money, and to make the work as simple as possible. 

The village committees for mutual relief are given the 
right (1) to levy voluntary, or compulsory, contributions 
upon all citizens in the village; (2) to make collections, 
and to deduct a certain percentage of all the produce ex- 
changed; (3) to distribute the food stuffs and other articles 
assigned by the government; (4) to organize mutual labor 
help and to establish, with the approval of.the commissariat, 
such institutions and welfare agencies in their midst as 
they may deem necessary. The contributions imposed 
are to be not large and burdensome but such as can 
be made without difficulty. It is urged, furthermore, 
not to impose such contributions in the village until 
they are necessary for the purpose of relief. 
fire has destroyed the house of a poor peasant, or his only 
horse has died, the committee can call a meeting and de- 
termine the amount of contributions to be assessed. Persons 
who cannot afford to make contributions may be exempted. 
All persons receiving aid from the committee may be called 
by the latter to give other public aid in order to help the poor 
citizens. Labor help consists in the ploughing and harvest- 
ing of fields in the case of a poor peasant who has no horse, 
or is ill, is absent from home, or in any other cases of need. 
The methods of rendering labor help may take such forms 
as “ Sundaying,” or paying for the work done. The com- 
mittee also sees that all the social welfare regulations in the 
village are fully carried out and guards against the exploita- 
tion of children, and especially of orphans. 

The mutual relief committees play a significant rdle in 
the famine-stricken region where it is so essential to have 
the cooperation of the local community and to see that the 
relief brought in from the outside is properly distributed. 
The department feels that the new experiment has proved 
very successful so far, and that the peasants, once the prin- 
ciple of mutual relief is clearly explained to them, accept it 
gladly. Ultimately, it is hoped to establish the entire work 
upon the mutual insurance principle. 

In considering the new methods and measures to be 


adopted for relieving the manifold needs of those who work 


for hire, the department had the benefit of the rich experi- 
ence of European countries with social insurance, as well 


-ers, which have existed ever since the revolution. 


FO the first few months only more important phases, 


Thus, when 


as its own experience with workers’ relief during the four — 
years since the revolution. The problem in the case of the — 
wage-workers is obviously different from that of the peasants, — 
and the method of approach must necessarily differ. Ex- 
perience has also shown that such méasures are most sound 
and effective, as the masses of the workers themselves take 
the initiative and are given a larger interest and participation 
in the work. For even during the revolution the sick-bene- 
fit organizations in Russia, which were managed by the 
workers themselves, were far closer to the latter than was 
the Commissariat for Social Welfare. In the reorganization 
of the work it was therefore essential to secure the coopera- 
tion of the working masses themselves. ‘This was already 
suggested in the decree of May 14, 1921, which urged 
the attraction into this work of the labor protection com- 
mittees in the different shops and factories, made up of work- 


Analogous in importance, therefore, to this decree, which 
created the village public committees for mutual help to 
take care of the needs of the peasants, is the decree of Novem- 
ber 15, 1921, issued by the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars, which established social insurance for those who work 
for others. This decree established in principle all the 
fundamental demands of the workers’ social insurance pro- 
grams in Europe; namely, the putting of all cost of insurance 
upon the employers without contributions from the workers, 
the extension of the social insurance principle to all cases of 
need and incapacity, the maintenance of the normal standard 
of life during temporary incapacity and unemployment as — 
well as an average’ standard during permanent disability. | 
Under this decree social insurance is made obligatory for all 
persons who labor for hire whether in government, public, — 
cooperative, leased or private undertakings, in all cases of 
temporary and permanent incapacity, con finement, unem- 
oe: as well as in the case of death of the head of the 
amily.) > 


such as insurance against invalidity, unemployment and | 
death, were emphasized. The amount of contributions de- | 
pends upon the number of workers and the hazardous char- | 
acter of the particular industry. All establishments and voca- 
tions are divided into eight classes according to their risk, 
lawyers having been placed in the first group and railroad — 
workers in the eighth. All contributions are made by the 
employer whether the latter is an individual, cooperative or 
the government. Deductions from wages are not permitted. | 
Rates of contributions are determined by the Department |) 
of Social Welfare with the approval of the Central Asso- | 
ciations of the Trade Unions, 

The Commissariat for Social Welfare is in charge of the | 
collection and distribution of these funds, and issues all the — 
regulations. The committees for labor protection and social | 
welfare, which are made up of the workers’ representatives | 
in every shop and factory, are required to check up the books 
of the establishments under obligation to insure. ‘They are 
to see that the payments are made, that assistance is ren- | 
dered in time and that no deceptions are performed. It is | 
through these committees that it is hoped to keep the in- | 
surance movement in direct touch with the masses. 

The movement is as yet on its first lap, and it is difficult 
to make predictions about Russian policies. On the whole, 
the workers are satisfied with the scheme, for as long as | 
they are not required to make contributions, there are ob- | 
viously more chances of receiving some relief now than |’ 
was possible from a government which with the best inten- |/ 
tions had nothing to give. Employers, of course, complai 
that the contributions are too heavy and burdensome. “It } 
is impossible to revive the broken-down industrial life of th 
country with such burdens,” they contend. A few sm: 
employers have been obliged to shut down their und ¢ 
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~ Financial Federations—I. Fundamentals 


EN years ago two American cities, Denver and 
Elmira, New York, maintained financial federa- 
tions of social agencies. ‘The next year Cleve- 
land joined the other two. South Bend, Day- 
ton and Erie, Pa., immediately followed and by June, 1922, 
“the American Association for Community Organization had 
listed over one hundred communi- 
ties already using a federation pro- 
gram, fifty others getting ready to 
‘start one in the near future and 
jan uncounted number inquiring 
about it. 
_ This modern movement to- — 
wards federation was a natural — 
sequel to the large increase of 
| ‘philanthropic and social service - 5 
agencies in the late nineties and 
the early years of the twen- 
-tieth century. Coming ‘rap- 
‘idly one after another, these 
organizations generated an_ in- 
creasingly intense competition 
for maintenance in a very limited circle of supporters. The 
logical results were a growing difficulty in securing adequate 
backing for the expanding work of the organizations; ex- 
cessive cost in securing any backing; and restiveness, con- 
fusion and annoyance on the part of the donors. Pressure 
from these dissatisfied donors has played no small part in 
‘the development of the movement towards financial 
federations. 
z The progressive Chamber of Commerce of Cleveland be- 
gan to search for a remedy for these troubles as early as 
1906. Martin A. Marks, a manufacturer and _philan- 
thropist, _was the chairman of the committee in charge of 
‘the inquiry. He had before him the experiences of Liver- 
‘pool, England; Denver; Elmira and the Jewish federations 
in this country. Partly, no doubt, because he was himself 
a Jew closely affiliated with the charities of his people and 
partly because the Jewish federations were the only ones 
which had shown adequate success up to that time, Mr. 
Marks’ committee finally evolved 
a plan of federation that more 
nearly resembled the Jewish fed- 
erations than anything else. _It 
stad at into effect in Cleveland in 
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lt the first year or two, oe 
eration raised from $300,000 
to $400,000 and the constituent 
agencies were compelled to raise 
approximately the same amount 
2 t ves. The accelerating 
wer of centralized finance is 
rated by comparing this with — 
: results of the 1921 campaign 
* Cleveland in which more than 


sults of ten years’ 


FIVE FUNDAMENTALS 


Immunity from solicitation 
Centralized continuous educa- 


tional publicity 

Budgetary control 

4. The joint campaign 

5. Cooperation and coordination 


To Follow 


is the first of a series of five 
4 articles in which the secretary of the 

Detroit Community Fund sums up the re- 
experimentation in the 
practice of federated finance. 
ceeding numbers of 
Mr. Norton will answer outstanding ques- 
tions about federations under four headings: 


Organization Problems 
Standards for Admission 
National Agencies 
Capital Funds 

Readers of the Survey will recall a general 
exposition of the federation movement by 
‘Sherman C. Kingsley (Jan. 15, 1921), and a 
series of critical studies of the plan by 
Edward T. Devine, contributing editor of 
the Survey (May 14, May 28, June 18, 
July 16, 1921; Jan. 21, Feb. 4, 1922). 


and Denver to the present, is centralized collection and dis- 
tribution of popular current expense funds. Since the 
Cleveland renaissance five major principles have been writ- 
ten into the plan, which taken together account for the 
success it has today. 

Cleveland contributed two of these: the immunity rule 
in soliciting and centralized con- 
tinuous educational publicity. The 
immunity rule is a guarantee to 
givers that if they give through 
the federation, they will not be 
solicited by any of the constituent 
agencies of the federation for cur- 
rent expenses during the period of 
the gift. This rule has been bit- 
terly attacked by opponents of the 
federated plan but it remains as a 
strong vertebra in the backbone of 
the movement. It has sometimes 
been interpreted to mean that 
givers will not be requested 
to give more than once during 
the year under any circumstances. As a imatter of fact 
in the well-conducted federation it will work this way 
most of the time. Occasionally, however, some true emer- 
gency will arise in which the federation itself may ask its 
givers for additional money. The immunity rule is neces- 
sary because it alone corrects one of the great faults of the 
old system, which forced the federation plan into existence; 
namely, continuous and annoying solicitation of con- 
tributions. 

Centralized, continuous, educational publicity, the second 
idea contributed by the early Cleveland organization, was 
developed by Whiting Williams, the first secretary of 
that federation. Mr. Williams had scarcely assumed his 
task before he realized what any federation secretary must 
realize, that permanent support, increasing gifts, and in- 
creasing numbers of givers, depend in no small degree upon 
an intelligent educational program that is built on the theory 
of perpetual motion. It should run throughout the year. 

The Cincinnati federation, en- 
tering upon central financing in 
1915, contributed the third and 
fourth major ideas that go to make 
up the present movement: budget- 
ary control and the campaign 
method of raising money, 

Budgetary control means that 
the participating agencies in the 
funds of the federation submit, in 
advance and in complete detail, 
their anticipated expenditures and 
revenues for a year; that they 
agree with the federation what 
these are to be; that their books 
are open for inspection by the 
federation at any time; and that 
they will not exceed the amount 
agreed upon without the consent 
of the federation. 

This federation plank is not 
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as arbitrary as it seems. It 
has worked to the advantage 
of the constituent agencies, 
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GETTING IT INTO FOCUS 


The service of the finanncial federation to the individual contributor is well suggested by this car- 


toon by “ Gert” of the Grand Rapids Press for the Welfare Union 


continual solicitation, says Mr. Norton, is the first fundamental of joint financing 


and it is essential to the existence of the federation. As a 
matter of fact, the budgets are usually worked out in a fine 
spirit of cooperation and the decisions are almost always 
reached in a friendly, harmonious manner. Usually also, 
there is the possibility of great flexibility about the budgets, 
because as the year progresses many: agencies use less money 
than they anticipated, while a few need to use more; and 
a budget is subject to readjustment within the available 
funds of the federation from month to month. 


Most federations at the start find their agencies carrying 
heavy debts and spending more than they take in. It is 
necessary, therefore, to produce at once more money than 
they previously had. To meet this pressure against them 
for increased funds, practically all federations now use the 
campaign method of raising money. A federation campaign 
is frequently confused with an old-fashioned whirlwind 
campaign. As a matter of fact, the only resemblance be- 
tween the two is that each sets aside a single week or 
ten days for its public effort and each resorts to heavy pub- 
licity at that time. In all other respects there is a wide dif- 
ference. The federation campaign is simply the application 
of modern organized salesmanship, planned and developed 
throughout the year and culminating in a single week. Its 
chief virtue as a method of financing charity is three-fold. 
First, it enables social service to command for a short time 
the effective services of thousands of volunteer salesmen, 
thereby multiplying enormously the number of soliciting 
hours previously devoted to charity. Second, it enables so- 
cial service to organize these soliciting. hours economically 
so that tens of thousands of persons are asked to give who 
could not possibly be reached by another method. And 
third, it creates more wide-spread friendly interest in phil- 
anthropy, by far, than any other scheme devised. 

The fifth major principle cooperation and coordination of 
social work, is not peculiar to federation. It has been prac- 
ticed with success by non-financial councils of social agencies 
and by communities which have no specialized coordinating 
agency. Nevertheless, to my mind experience shows fed- 
eration to be the best instrument through which effective 


‘research machinery as a guide. to city planning in social 
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cooperation may be worked. 
Its aim is order out of chaos, | 
economy of operation, effi- | 
ciency of operation. The | 
federation generates cooper- 
ation, through functional | 
grouping of agencies, | 
through combination of agen- 
cies, through statistical in- 
quiries and by other means. 
Possibly a sixth major 
principle is the idea of de-— 
signated gifts. Designation 
of a subscription in favor of 
a specified agency or agencies | 
.is not as generally applied 
as the five preceding planks 
of federation. Although it is 
granted as a giver’s right al- 
most everywhere if the giver | 
chooses to exercise that |, ~ 
right, nevertheless there are 
many places where it is not | 
actually practiced. As the 
movement progresses, certain 
forms of designation such as 
the creation of special trust 
funds for special purposes 
will probably develop to pro- 
tect the mass of agencies from 
unpopular movements with- 
in the federation. 
In addition to these principles of federation practice, we 
find the federation world moving on to new ventures in 
united action, such as centralized accounting, emphasized in 
Detroit; centralized purchasing, emphasized in Louisville, 
Cincinnati, Detroit and Cleveland; and the development of 


of that city. Immunity from 


work, 

The achievements which federated finance may claim in 
the ten years of its modern renaissance are more adequate jj 
social service, more efficient social service, more economical’ 
social service, more and wider financial support for social 
service, more democracy in social service and more friend- 
ship for social service by the people at large. 


Street-car Antagonisms that 
Breed Race Hatred 


L ONG journeys to and from their places of employ- 

ment have for many years been a hardship suftered 
by factory workers in Chicago. The report of the Chicago 
Commission on Race Relations (see the SuRvEy GRAPHIC 
for October) shows that conditions recognized as an in- 
convenience but tolerated as so much else in our ill-un- 
designed city development may become a prime cause of a 
great human tragedy. Negroes in that city, congested in a 
comparatively small area which is also harboring the worst 
slums and dens of crime and ill repute, is mainly concen- § 
trated upon twelve lines which traverse the Negro resi- 
dential areas and connect them with the manufacturing dis- § 
tricts—many of these in outlying suburbs. On some of 
the most crowded street car lines, as that on State Street, 
Negro passengers often are in a majority. Contacts in 
transportation, the report points out, differ from those in J 
school and workshop and on the playground in that they 
are not supervised; that, when the car is crowded, they 
involve physical contact; and that, when the travelers of 
the one race are largely of the office working class while 
those of the other are mainly laborers, complaints of lack 
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anliness on the one side or of snobbishness on the other 
easily lead to argument and dispute. 
So long as public conveyances are not separated into 
class departments which of course would be preposterous, 
asional friction of this kind is unavoidable; but there 
$ no serious trouble on the Chicago trasportation lines 
} ntil the large migration of Negroes from the South in- 
| ‘creased these contacts and made them more and more un- 
. | pleasant. A careful reading of the report suggests that 
if a large proportion of the newcomers had been provided 
. | with homes within walking distance of their places of em- 
ployment, the other factors making for a growing resent- 
“ment against their “intrusion” would not have of them- 
‘selves produced that acute animosity which actually re- 
sulted. As the map here reproduced shows, the colored 
| employes at a typical group of plants live more distant 
| from them than the white ones; the effect obviously is that 
| “in going to work, if there is any congestion, they will be in 
|, || possession of the seats while the white employes, many of 
| them women, have to stand up. Negro laborers recently 
, | arrived from the cotton fields of the South, the report hints, 
»|| ate not always acquainted with the customary courtesies in 
|| the transit of our northern cities. 
_ The commission recommends certain improvements in the 
_ handling of street car traffic, some of which seem already 
| to have been introduced; but it is obvious that a more far- 
«| reaching remedy is needed if the mutual exasperation be- 
| tween whites and Negroes owing to their sharing of the 
| public means of transit is to be done away with. The main 
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findings of the commission on the subject of housing have 
already been given. It expressly warns against any at- 
tempt to solve the problem by segregation or by threats, and 
propaganda to prevent Negroes from living in certain areas 
that would have the same effect. After the rush to the 
cities under the war-time influence of high wages, we have 
come to a period of slower industrial growth—a period par- 
ticularly advantageous for reducing congestion by the only 
permanently successful method: the building of homes of a 
character and in neighborhoods to suit the purse and con- 
venience of their prospective occupiers. 


What About the Small Town? 


S the civic and social life of the nation becomes more 
and more identified with the experience and develop- 
ment of our cities of 100,000 population or more, the de- 
velopment—even the very existence—of the smaller com- 
munities recedes from the national consciousness. It seems to 
be assumed that until a town reaches the 100,000 mark it 
has, to all intents and purposes, no civic or social life worth 
considering. A 
The inadequacy of this view is evident when we consider 
the rapid growth of American communities and the constant 
interchange of population between city and town, town and 
country, countryside and metropolis, A town of 25,000 today. 
may be a city of 50-, even 100,000 tomorrow (witness Akron, 
Ohio); the small trader of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, may, 
through a fortunate venture, become a resident of Chicago 
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; ONE CLUE TO CHICAGO’S RACE RIOTS 
; . Taking the Negro and white employes of one plant—the Argo plant of the Corn Products Refining Company—as typical 
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of general conditions, this chart shows some of the causes underlying race riots in Chicago. : 
ther in unsavory slums (the black dots show the homes of Negro employes, 504 in Chicago and 19 outside; the open 

ome. white employes, 588 in Chicago and 1329 outside). i f 

by whites (the longest ride for white employes is 32 minutes; for Negro employes 67 minutes, with two transfers) 


The Negroes live huddled 


The Negroes travel long distances to work on cars 
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inside a few years; the prosperous broker, wearied by the 
strain of New York life, may become a citizen of Norfolk, 
Connecticut, within the space of a few months. Each transi- 
tion from rural to urban conditions, and vice versa, carries 
with it a transplanting of civic and social ideals and—as 
the smaller communities are by far the most numerous and 
the general trend is from the smaller to the larger unit of 
population—it is clear that what affects the life of the vil- 


lage and the small town does actually have an influence upon . 


the development of the urban center. 

In discussing the small community of, say, from 25,000 to 
50,000, it is important to recognize first of all that we are 
dealing with a community in transition—perhaps in the 
most violent stage of the transition from individual to co- 
operative effort. Until a place attains about 25,000 the 
phase of individual effort is still paramount. It is still pos- 
sible to act with more or less disregard of community con- 
sciousness; the “‘potential’’ of business and public life is low, 
and obstructive or belligerent tactics, while they may irri- 
tate and provoke hostility, do not seriously interfere with 
the community machinery. ‘To a certain extent the individ- 
ualist may have his way. But let the size be increased to 
double or treble this figure and the resistance of even a 
single citizen to the clearly expressed wishes of the majority 
causes an acute dislocation of function that soon results in 
positive harm. 


6 bege may explain why the small town is par excellence 
the home of the eccentric or self-willed citizen; there is 
not enough cumulative indignation aroused by his refusal to 
pay taxes, to obey ordinances or to cede rights of way to force 
the issue. When such a stand affects the comfort or the 
legitimate desires of a closely packed neighborhood the as- 
sertion of the community will does not tarry long. 

In this scene of sharp change in modes of public conduct 
and of public thought it is natural that both the advocate of 
change and the constitutional “ stand-patter ” should strug- 
gle for social and political control. It is small wonder that 
small town “ fights” are as a rule more bitterly conducted 


than conflicts of opinion in large cities. "There is more at © 


stake, both for the “pro’s” and the “con’s”—not only 
the particular issue but the whole underlying philosophy of 
community conduct. A “ progressive” victory means, in all 
likelihood, more taxes, more tearing up of ancient land- 
marks, more of the ‘‘ newer element ” through the provision 
of additional jobs. And as a “conservative” town differs 
from a “ progressive” one in nothing more than in its at- 
titude toward the expenditure of public funds for public 
improvements, no great amount of imagination is needed to 
picture the nature of the typical small town battle for ex- 
pansion. 


Public administration in the smaller community suffers, 
first, from the persistence of the national party spirit, 
sedulously cultivated by the state organizations; second, 


from the personal relationships and antipathies which are in-. 


evitable where a comparatively small number of people 
have for a long time lived in close business and social con- 
tact. Public causes are much more apt to fail from reasons 
connected with one or the other of these factors than be- 
cause of any intrinsic unpopularity. 

As for the efficiency of the public service, the inability to 
define strictly local issues, or at least to dissociate them from 
national, state, or personal factors, acts as a hindrance. Yet 
in this connection our small cities and towns have improved 
greatly within recent years, owing to their emulation of 
larger cities that have been forced to “clean house,” install 
municipal research agencies, adopt commission or city man- 
ager forms of government, etc. It is still hard to 
press the small town official with the desirability of im- 
proved administrative methods, when the laxity with which 
the average small town business man conducts his affairs is 


im- . 


considered; yet this is being done to a considerable exten 
For many years the small community was the happy hunt- 
ing ground of the most unprincipled forces in the amuse- | 
ment and recreational field. That this is less true today is | 
due, first, to the general raising of standards throughout the it 
nation at large; the greater single influence, however, has | 
been the advent of prohibition. One unfamiliar with small- | 
town amusements a decade ago cannot conceive of the former | » 
complete interdependence in these communities of the liquor | 
and recreation interests. Emancipated to a large extent | 
from this bondage, the cleaner instincts have taken heart and, 
except for occasional lapses, there is now little to choose | 
between the offerings in small towns and those in our cities. |) _ 
(It need not be added that there is immense opportunity for | _ 
improvement in both jurisdictions. ) | 
What shall be said of the underlying civic and social | 
“complex ”’ of small communities, about which so much 7 
good ink has recently been spilled? Are there any essential I 
differences, psychologically, between large and small groups 
of population? If such differences do exist and are preju-_ 
dicial to the best development of American community life, 
how are they to be counteracted? 
On the basis of a common inheritance and a common ex- 
perience of the problems of race assimilation it must be ad- |) © 
mitted that, individually considered, the citizenship of a small |) 
community is not essentially different from that of a metrop- |) © 
olis. The same kinds of people live in both types of places }) “ 
and they are occupied in much the same way. There are vastly | 
greater ranges between the extremes of ability, wealth and 
cultural opportunity, of course, where population has had } 
time to accumulate; but the inherent characteristics of indi- |) | 
viduals remain much the same. In other words, whatever |) » 
differences there are proceed from altered conditions of en- |) 
vironment. And as conditions of environment cannot easily |) « 
be changed, the problem of the small community seems to re- | 
solve itself into the establishment in its consciousness of those |) 
elements which make for enlightenment and the displace- }; 
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' ment of any elements which, transplanted to a more discrim- | 
‘inating soil appear to ally themselves with anti-social forces. 


It would be comparatively easy to compile from current | 
American literature a catalogue of the civic and social short- |) ») 
comings of small towns. So many of these alleged defects, ) 
however, are simply human failings—which happen to be- § 
come more noticeable because unrelieved by the urban back- fF », 
ground—that a much more restricted list will suffice here. |§ |; 
From a civic and social standpoint, the more evident failings, * 
seem to be inertia, superficiality, a low civic and social “ po~ HF 
tential,” over-emphasis of the personal element and a gen- ff), 
eral tendency to consume civic and social energies in unco- 9} |, 
ordinated effort. Many communities of urban proportions ii 
could be accused of similar faults: the question is largely | 
one of ‘‘ degree of guilt.” 

: 

PES combat the sins of inertia and low “potential,” in- 

sistent, stimulating leadership is needed; the average 

American community responds eagerly to such leadership— 
indeed, is so eager for it that there is constant danger of i 

being “oversold” in this respect. Superficiality demands only jf , 

that reliable information be available to those of the citizen- 


ship who know how to make use of it; the library, chamber iy 
of commerce, women’s clubs and the church clubs can supply % 
this deficiency. Personality in small-town affairs is potent ter 
and can be modified only by persistent emphasis upon com- ! x 7 
munity rather than personal factors. Organization of the i 
civic and social forces is the obvious remedy for the cus- % 
tomary scattering of social energy and the small-group habit. § 4 

By taking some such steps as outlined it is clear t \ 
the small town as a civic and social problem soon disap- | 


pears. Here is a field which awaits only the proper expen 
a of labor to produce a hundred fold. ty when all 


overcome in our great tien centers. In the in- 
est of a more responsive, more homogeneous national cul- 
, an increased activity in small-community self-emanci- 
ion is desirable. T. L. Hrnckiey 
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Be aunty Singing in Denmark 


OMMUNITY singing is a national habit in Denmark. 
_s At every meeting or conference, from that of the lead- 
s of the nation down to that of a group of farmers, songs 
re sung. I have yet, however, to see a single leader go 
ough the stunts which seem necessary when Americans 
sing. In fact, they do not even beat time. Nor are they 
compelled to wait for the arrival of a pianist or to drag a 
piano out to their open-air meetings. ‘That problem is solved 
by not using a piano. ‘The one essential seems to be song 
pisisphlet or, more often, books with the words of as many 
as six hundred songs. The lecturer or reader or chairman 
of the occasion selects a song and begins to sing, and inside 


a ‘of three notes has the united backing of every voice present. 


ometimes the chairman asks a friend in the hall to “lead 

forth.” I presume it is because he has learned that he can- 

“not be sure of the pitch and so turns to some one more de- 
endable. Very often the speaker or leader, after picking 

a song appropriate to his subject, will announce that 

ber and merely say to the audience: “ Will you begin 
_ Some one starts the song and every one sings. 


The singing has a great spiritual value which has not es- 
ped the notice of the many Danish lecturers. It draws 
people together and unites them with the lecturer so that 
intimate contact is set up before he begins to speak. 
_ It is remarkable how song is used on every occasion in 
Denmark. A group of sturdy young fellows in their com- 
nunity gymnastic class will always begin. the hour by march- 
around the gym singing to a stirring tune something 
out the duty of keeping fit and strong and healthy. They . 
into step and conclude the class with another song. The 
day I attended the yearly conference of representatives 
m all the different phases of the consumers’ and pro- 
ers’ cooperative organizations of Denmark. A special 
aphlet of songs had been printed for the meetings. | Most 
the men were famous gray-haired veterans of many bit- 
r economical battles. ‘This business community, repre- 
iting millions in capital, which now has its own great 
d bank in Copenhagen, had much to discuss but never 
the opportunity for a song. The beauty, power and 
ity of their singing were not disturbed by leader or piano. 
was pure community singing. ‘The spirit of the confer- 
“ence was expressed in their folk songs. 
oe was the guest at a meeting in a cross-roads community 
house in southern Jutland where they were celebrating the 
when they voted to return to Denmark after half a cen- 
‘of oppression under German rule. (Germany took 
hern Jutland from Denmark i in 1864. Under the treaty 
pore it the people in these provinces were able to vote 
nselves back to Denmark through a plebiscite held in 
9.) Many short speeches were made recalling the hope- 
vthed under the German rule or the joy when they 
hed to the polls to vote for their return to the mother 
intry. Each speaker picked out a song or two, and 
rough song they expressed their feeling. Most typical 
the tale of a fine old man whose son was forced to fight 
‘mans eur those who were struggling to give 
and who was killed. He had not the 
t gold-star parents have that his son died 
r aus, But he had old, comforting folk song to 
e folk k philosophy of that song as it 
expressed the feeling of the people 
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Better than anything that could have been said. We sang 
over twenty songs. ‘This is typical of the extent to which 
community singing is used at the many gatherings held in 
the hundreds of community houses in Denmark. 

The Danes, so they say themselves, are not a strongly 
musical people, There was very little singing during the 
most of the Nineteenth Century. The high development 
of community singing, especially in rural Denmark, is there- 
fore all the more remarkable. Community singing has been 
systematically and deliberately developed. The song 
pamphlet most commonly used is a book of seven hundred 
and sixty-six pages, and a size that can easily be slipped into 
the pocket. It contains the words of six hundred and sev- 
enty-one songs. At the end of each is the name of the poet 
who has written it. At the beginning are either the words 
“original melody ” and the name of the composer or the 
first line of the melody which is used. The songs may be 
grouped as follows: 
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This song book, now in its ninth edition, has repeatedly 
been revised by the association which represents the remark- 
able adult educational movement in Denmark. 


Not only is community singing a regular morning event, 
but every lecture and class period is begun with an appro- 
priate song. As Harold Balsler says in Den Danske Folke- 
hoejskole: 

There is a natural connection between the education of the people 
and singing, which from the first has been bound up with it, answer- 
ing to the connection that always exists between the spiritual 
awakening of a people and its poetry. When a people awakes from 
slumber, it shows its new life in poetry—in the same way that the 
song of the birds goes up every time the sun again brings the spring 
and looses the powers of the frozen earth. 


HIS binding together of song and poetry is probably the 

secret of the great development of community singing in 
Denmark. When the movement began in the middle of the 
last century, the purpose seems to have been to interpret and 
express in poetry the work and struggle of human life, the 
joys and the sorrows, the ideals and longings and the noble- 
ness inherent in man. The great mass of people were given 
the chance to express through simple and often beautiful folk 
tunes their fight for justice and freedom, the beauty and 
spiritual life of the fatherland, the vatues-4 in which people 


can meet and unite in spite of all that separates men. This 


daring to appeal to the best in people has been splendidly 
justified. Community singing in Denmark reflects the best 
community feeling rather than the vaudeville stage or an 
over-sweet and vitiating sentimentality. 

The present development of community singing in Den- 
mark is toward an enrichment of the music itself. Many of 
the earlier songs were kept alive through the appeal of the 
poetry rather than the music. Practically all of the pres- 
ent Danish composers, however, have contributed songs not 
only of lasting music value, but appropriate for community 
singing. 

Thomas Aagaard, whom I visited, is composing almost 
solely works of this character. He has moved away from 
the great musical center out among the people, and there has 
composed a number of fine rhythmic folk melodies to old 
folk poetry. They are taken up rapidly by the people 
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throughout the country. His cantatas, written for various 


_ community gatherings, and many years of leadership of a 


community orchestra which has admirably performed the 
greatest symphonies, belong to another phase of community 
music. 

In the folk colleges there are usually experts who train 
those who are interested to sing the newer songs or revive 
or correct the singing of the old. ‘There is, of course, also 
part singing which is characteristic of singing associations 
everywhere. Besides training in the part songs for those 
especially interested there are classes in community songs for 
all attending the college. ‘This training of hundreds of 
youths every year keeps the spirit of community singing 
alive and growing toward the thought of the Danish poet: 

Outpouring, all the folk on earth 
In full, free tones together 
S. A. MaTHIASEN, 


Townkeeping 


ROM conferences extending over the last two years a 
permanent Building Congress has resulted in Phila- 
delphia, representative of all the various groups that compose 
the building industry in that city. The object of the organ- 
ization is 
to enable the building and construction industry to promote the 
general welfare by discovering, through scientific surveys, the needs 
of the public and of the industry; by finding and recommending 
ways and means of satisfying those needs; by defining group func- 
tions and harmonizing group activities through the formulation of 
codes of ethics and of practice for the industry, and by other means 
agreeable to and in the interest of the public and the industry and, 
conformable to law. 

Among the committees so far appointed to promote these 
ends are: one on vocational guidance and apprenticeship 
which will cooperate with city and state and with various 
private institutions in affording the fullest opportunities of 
trade training for young men in the building crafts; one on 
seasonal unemployment and one on coordinating new con- 
struction with maintenance work. The last named is for the 
purpose of carrying out, on the basis of a survey, the pro- 
posal often made that a great part of the necessary repairs 
to the buildings of a city can and should be so timed as to 
afford employment at times when the demand for new con- 
struction work is slack. Owing to the persistent adherence 
to a high ideal by D, Knickerbacker Boyd, who was elected 
president of the conference, the building industry of Phila- 
delphia thus is setting up a shining example of socialized 
practice for other American communities. 


IVE types of community church are described by David 

-R. Piper in a handbook of the community church move- 
ment in the United States recently published by the Com- 
munity Churchman Company, Excelsior Springs, Mo. He 
is trying to answer by reference to community churches actu- 
ally in being the question: What is a community church? 
Altogether he finds 831 institutions in the United States that 
answer his broad definition. Massachusetts has 90 of them, 
Pennsylvania only 10; Illinois 43 and Ohio 59, but the neigh- 
boring Wisconsin only 13. With all their variations, they 
have in common “two fundamental features . . . that 
they substitute the community for the sect as their primary 
basis of organization, and service for dogma as their basis 
of unity or principle of cohesion.” Whether on such a basis 
these churches really help in building up a sense of com- 
munity and strengthen the religious life of the community 
are questions which the compiler does not attempt to answer. 


: Ba issuing a standard state zoning enabling act under 
which municipalities can adopt zoning regulations, the 
Division of Building and Housing in the United States De- 
partment of Commerce has added another useful item to 


its helpful literature. So large has been the growth of 
zoning regulations in recent years that many citizens have 
exceeded the powers granted them under any existing state 
legislation and that they face the setting aside of their ordi- 
nances by court decisions. Hence the need for enabling 
legislation has become an urgent one. 


Ge ee is the latest ugly word coined by 
British sociologists to give definiteness to their termin- 
ology. It denotes those aggregates of towns and cities which, 
for the purposes of planned city development, constitute 
units. 
C. B. Fawcett, of the University of Leeds, in a recent issue 
of the Sociological Review shows six such aggregates with a 
population of over a million, six more with populations ex- 
ceeding 300,000 and a great many smaller ones. It is not 
generally realized, says Mr.-Fawcett, how large a propor- 
tion of our population lives in large cities when by this we 
mean actual rather than administrative urban areas. He 
finds that no less than sixteen out of Britain’s forty-three 
million people are concentrated in seven large conurbations. 
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WHERE SMOKE CLOUDS MEET 
Six great urbanized areas, or conurbations, are shown on this map. 


London is one of the simplest, because Greater London is already — 


a recognized entity. Others are Manchester, Birmingham, West 
Yorkshire (including Leeds and Bradford), Glasgow, Liverpool and 
Tyneside (focussing in Newcastle). In this country the Russell 


Sage Foundation is working on a plan for what is now, or will be, 


the New York conurbation. It has a radius of fifty miles . 
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: HAT can employers do practically to minimize 
a unemployment, first at the plant, second in the 
ay _ district and third in the industry? 

be In brief, this question involves the recogni- 
tion that without a surplus of labor, industry would be 
- stalemated and expansion and enterprise checked. If every- 
body were steadily employed everywhere it would be of lit- 
‘tle use to plan for progress. For this would call for more 
labor immediately and to obtain it would involve the stop- 
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ow the Employer Can Safeguard a Man’s Job 


count for much more in industrial relations than the measure 
of relief obtained by them. 

There is a certain sense of easy security natural to employ- 
ers when there is a decided surplus of help. But the best 
possible practice for labor and capital alike to support, is to 
employ the minimum of competent or teachable people at all 
times, to train them thoroughly, to hold on to them at con- 
siderable inconvenience through good and bad times, to ex- 
tend their effort to their profit at an occasional spurt of 
business—without straining them; and to avoid supplement- 


where else. 

_ Hence, the first thing to note and 

~ reckon with is that each industry 

needs a surplus of labor. Capi- 
talism is well aware of this and it 

_ should face the consequences. 

.. The second is that the surplus, 

Ii for the social good, should be kept 

ae as small as possible. 

I e The third is that the necessary 

surplus of labor in any industry 
if should be carried at the expense of 

_ the industry. 

S To accomplish these ends fully 
the management of industry and 
business must take the following 

&, pers: 

It must ascertain the nature and 
measure the extent of the cyclical 
d seasonal fluctuations in the de- 
nd for its products that influence 
the normal surplus labor supply. 

_ It must make a better selection 
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ii " page or reduction of existing and serviceable industry some- 
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OHN CALDER suggests here cer- 
tain concrete ways in which the em- 
ployer can safeguard the worker's job. 


' His forthcoming book, Capital’s Duty 


to the Wage-Earner, from which this is 
an extract, makes use of his experience in 
handling all the labor matters and indus- 
trial relations of Swift and Company, 
with its 5,000 executives and 50,000 
wage earners. The article which follows 
Mr. Calder’s is a striking example of the 
sound, experimental approach to the 
problem of unemployment for which he 
pleads. It tells the story of Seattle's 
success—through cooperation between 
men and management—in decasualizing 
the most casual of industries, It was pre- 
pared by the Seattle Waterfront Joint 
Executive Committee (who will gladly 
answer questions) in reply to Longshore 
in the SURVEY GRAPHIC, February 1922. 


ing them, if possible, by casual la- 
borers. Men habitually employed 
as casuals often become unemploy- 
able. It is far better to have them 
forced by scarcity of casual oppor- 
tunities to qualify somewhere for 
better work, for the existence of a 
surplus of good labor causes a de- 
mand for it, and through the en- 
terprise awakened the number of 
steady jobs is increased. 

But there is also the “ unemploy- 
ment within employment ” to reckon 
with. While all industries are af- 
fected by the cyclical changes in de- 
mand in our country, a number have 
serious seasonal fluctuations inherent 
in the nature of the industry, and 
affecting the earnings of those who 
continue on the payroll. Here there 
is a chance for management to strive 
for greater versatility on the work- 
er’s part, more adaptability to suc- 


“ 


and adaptation to its needs of the 
labor which offers itself, through 
employment policies and tests. and training. These should 
utilize all that applied science now offers. Such steps are 
_ calculated to reduce the payroll to a number who can 
is. expect a steady job yates occasional extension at 
a pinc 
It must concern itself as to mies on a reasonable economic 
is the plant, the district and the industry can carry its 
‘necessary but occasionally idle people. This involves secur- 
ing and establishing private or commercial insurance schemes 
and studying a wealth of facts and figures about what now 
goes on in avoidable labor turn-over and in extravagant, 
u nnecessary seasonal hiring and firing. 
_ The fact is that the state and the nation cannot get a 
grip of any kind on the unemployment problem until the 
C2 ee alist has first discharged his obligation and responsi- 
ities in the premises. When that is done the residual 
Pp jroblem for federal or state action will not be a serious 
one in a rapidly expanding civilization like ours. 
The “steady job” which we have shown to be the pri- 
ry endeavor of the workman—first in his thought and 
his esteem—is too little in the mind of management. 
Th ough there are honorable exceptions of long standing, 
the closing down by fiat, not only of plants, but of entire 
llages and towns wholly dependent upon such plants, has 
n the cause of much bitterness amongst labor, and 
y so. 
onomic determinism” is no sufficient reply from 
iderate capitalism. Considerate capitalism on the other 
will usually find half a loaf when a whole one is not 
and the fact of its solicitude and endeavors will 


cessful transfer and substitution. 

All possible means of a practi- 
cal nature should be used by the mployer to “acrry on” 
with the well-taught people he already has and to deploy 
these strategically when they are no longer needed to 
maneuver in close order. He can only take this course 
when he knows far more about them individually than does 
the average management and its aides today. 

An example of what may be done can be found in the 
packing industry. Ten years ago, in 1912, Swift & Com- 
pany recognized the great desirability of steady earnings in 
an industry whose supply of raw material constantly fluc- 
tuated. The daily operation of its thirty packing plants 
is notably dependent upon primary conditions not within 
the control of the company, its managers or employes. 

The company then introduced a minimum wage for all 
on the payroll at the beginning of any week, equal to forty 
hours of pay in any normal week, regardless of whether live- 
stock receipts had made it possible to work for that number 
of hours in the week. This has continued ever since and the 
practice was afterwards adopted by its large compet- 
itors. Three advantages were secured thereby: the worker 
knew what he would get regardless of weather, rail- 
road delays or the whim of the farmer, which all affect re- 
ceipts of stock; the employer, because of the heavy penalty 
he had imposed on himself when forty hours’ work was not 
possible, was careful to avoid reckless hiring of incompetent 
people and so raised the standard of his help; and the indus- 
try took steps to influence the distant shippers and the rail- 
roads to regularize their deliveries over the week instead of 
crowding them into two or three days. A study of condi- 
tions in any industry, it is believed, will reveal some features 
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What Any Factory Can Do for the 
Unemployed Worker 


A plan calculated to reduce unemployment to a ‘minimum 
and to carry those temporarily laid off without a serious drain 
upon the company’s resources and without undermining the 
self-dependence of the employe. This plan provides for no 
contribution from the worker. A 

ELIGIBILITY 

All regular workers with the continuous service specified 
who have been laid off on account of reduction of help. 
The qualifying service may be six months, one year, or more 
as decided after the “ plan on paper” has been worked long 
enough to provide experience as to cost. 

BENEFITS 
40 per cent of average weekly earnings. 
10 per cent additional for dependent wife. 
5 per cent additional for each child under 16 or at 
school. : 
65 per cent of earnings the maximum and not to exceed 


$15.00 per week. 

Exceptions: When other members of family are working 
benefit will be difference between total family earnings 
and maximum. When wife is working husband is classed 
as single man. 


DURATION 
One week’s benefit is paid for each two months’ service 
with a maximum duration of benefit of two months, no benefit 
paid for first, week of unemployment. 


DISQUALIFICATIONS 

No worker receives benefit who 
Voluntarily leaves the service of the company. 
Is discharged for ahy causes recognized by the Employes’ 
Representative Assembly, 
Does not keep periodically registered with the company. 
Does not use best endeavors to find employment. 
Does not accept suitable position when offered in the plant. 
Leaves his work on account of a trade dispute which is 
before the Assembly. 


adversely affecting labor and tending towards irregular em- 
ployment which can be minimized, if not removed. When 
this has been done, the employer is in a favorable position to 
consider whether on a contributory or on a non-contributory 
basis he can afford to “ carry” for a definitely limited period 
any of his force who in spite of all precautions may be 
temporarily unemployed. In so doing he can experimentally 
establish rules of qualification for benefit which will enable 
him to accumulate experience. 

Some concerns have ventured into unemployment insurance 
of a fashion without experience. ‘They have simply laid 
aside a sum of money for expenditure in any year on unem- 
ployed people, under certain restrictions as to amount and 
duration, and when the fund was exhausted, relief of this 
kind ceased till the next year. But for a practical and perma- 
nent scheme, analysis of experience under defined conditions 
and actuarial calculations based thereon must be undertaken. 
Only thus can safety and stability be insured. 

The best and most permanent results are likely to come 
from procedure like the following: 


1. Attempt at plants and at distribution centers of the product 
to straighten out the supply and demand curves. 

2. Secure high efficiency and lowest numbers of help and of 
supervisors. 

3. Insure the best administration of the hiring, selection, place- 
ment, discharge, suspension of employes and inspection of labor 
turn-over. 

4. Adopt a well-considered unemployment insurance plan in 
“principle” and work it diligently “on paper” for a year, or two 
if necessary, to get data under all conditions of business. Limitation 
of privilege should be calculated to conserve the worker’s self-respect 
and the cost of the privilege should be such as to keep the manage- 
ment on its toes to prevent unemployment. 

5. The results of this “plan on paper” worked diligently and 
conscientiously will enable a concern to adopt with confidence some 
permanent plan and to interest the workers in its possibilities. 
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aly atlee capital and imineaaet have pes and — 
studied what can and cannot be done by them about unem-_ 
ployment and have adequately cared for their share of the | 
task of preventing it, or of minimizing the distress caused by 
it, can we find out with some accuracy how much residual | 
unemployment there is, why it is and what government can | 
do in the premises. 

American unemployment benefit plans will avoid the ad- 
mittedly demoralizing features of the English “ dole” sys- 
tem with its three contributories—employer, employe and 
government, if they concentrate upon the individual concern 
meanwhile, rather than upon the industry, the state or nation, 
and organize on a basis which puts a premium upon sound 
labor practices and high operating efficiency. 

It is true that here official unionism will again withhold its | 
blessing and claim that complete detachment of employe and | 
employer is the end to be sought, but we believe that in all 
industrial relations the way will be found through free exper- 
imentation of capital and labor undominated by doctrinaires — 
on either side. 
It is better to proceed cautiously and to find what is best | 
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from practice. The only way to begin is to begin. We need 
experience. We have plenty of theory and despite assertions 
to the contrary, America is not ready for legislation on this 
subject. Where the industrial relations and administration — 
are of the best the concern may well elect to carry itself the 
irreducible minimum of surplus labor necessary to 
its operations, JoHN CALDER. 
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Decasualizing the “Beach” at 


Seattle i 


ONGSHORING is perhaps the most casual of indus * 
tries. In addition to the general unemployment from — 
which industries suffer during depression, and the seasonal — 
unemployment of shipping, longshoring suffers from extreme — 
fluctuation of employment, daily and hourly, which places it _ 
in a class by itself. The waterfront is often thought of as” 
the last resort of the “down-and-outer.” 

“ Casual work makes casual workers ”—the adage seems ~ 
to apply particularly to waterfront work. Experience has — 
taught longshoremen and waterfront employers to believe — 
there is no way of avoiding an extreme fluctuation in labor 
demand; the public takes it for granted there is none. The — } 
Seattle waterfront employers and employes are endeavoring he 
to demonstrate that there is. Seven hundred and fifty long- — 
shoremen, including truckers (or dockers, as they are known | 
elsewhere) and twenty-seven steamship, stevedore and dock — a 
companies in Seattle have cooperated to prove that this | 
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fluctuation can be overcome. In an experiment which covers — | 4 ; 
a period of fifteen months they have decasualized the By *"” 
“ beach.” / | ae 

Seattle, in common with most waterfronts, was flooded |) 


with workers, many of them “ floaters.” The work was |) 
and is extremely irregular. A survey in the fall of 1920 
disclosed the need of two basic policies which have become the - 
central points of the employment system: “no unnecessary 
men” and “ equalized earnings.” 
The first need was to eliminate the surplus men. To 
determine ithe point at which the principle of “no unneces- 
sary men ” should be applied was extremely difficult; it may | * 
never be done exactly, but it has been done approximately. an 
In September 1920, 1,420 longshoremen were registered 4 
eligible workers; by August 1921 this number was reduced. 
to 612, The machinery for this reduction was developed 
out of a Joint Organization Plan based on the recom- 
mendations of President Wilson’s Second Industrial | = 
ference. Briefly, the constitution and rules of this organ 
ization provide for a joint executive committee of fii 
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re and fifteen representatives of 


ur men and four representatives of employers. Of 
standing committees, the joint employment com- 
ittee is in charge of all matters relating to employment 
d conduct of the dispatching hall; the joint standard 
practice committee handles operative problems and ques- 
tions of hours and wages; and the joint safety committee 
evises methods of reducing risk and preventing accidents. 
|| There is also a central council of the men in an advisory 
|| capacity. 

_ ‘The task of decasualization fell to the joint employment 


stem, adapted the simple device of preventing the return 
of the floater who had drifted away from the waterfront. 
This left available the steady men, mostly men of family. 
he surplus was further reduced by eliminations based on 
deliberate examination into every man’s qualifications; in- 
uding length of service on the “beach,” family status 
id skill. the men who were retained had a claim on the 
industry and were competent. ; 

Of the steady body of skilled longshoremen remaining 
after the elimination, two-thirds are married, four-fifths 
are citizens, some 25 per cent own their own homes, a 
jority have telephones and the number who cannot write 
negligible. The net result is that, contrary to the popular 
pression of longshoremen, the men in this port are useful 
izens, skilled workmen and potentially a safeguard to the 
city instead of an economic menace. 

So much for the policy of ‘no unnecessary men.” The 
mpanion principle is “equalized earnings.” It is char- 
teristic of water front work that a favored few make 
ry high wages; the main body of the men earn a moderate 
nount and a considerable group on the fringe must supple- 
ent their meagre earnings to exist. “This is an unwhole- 
some condition for any industry; in Seattle it challenged the 
Joint Organization to cooperative effort, which resulted in a 
plan to equalize earnings which came to be called the “ Gang 
stem” and it has now been in operation about a year. 
Longshoremen, like other men, want a sure job and 
teady earnings. Also a majority of men want equalized 
ings. There are, of course, some “ job-hogs,” also some 
“men who do not want to work regularly. On the other 
yand, employers need to have available day and night enough 
xperienced longshoremen to discharge and load ships with 
dispatch, and the great problem is to provide a labor reserve 
ficient to meet the extreme fluctuations already noted 
thout creating a surplus. 


YNDER the new system, which seems to meet this situa- 
tion more adequately than any other, two kinds of perm- 
ent gangs were formed ; Company Gangs, those selected by 
d working for a single company, getting first call on such 
pany’s work; and Hall Gangs, those formed by the joint 
aployment committee and held in reserve at the central 
atching hall available to meet the needs of all com- 
es. Each company selects as its own as many gangs as 
an assure reasonably steady work; after that all com- 
les use the same reserve of gangs to meet their peak needs. 
Orders for work on the many ships and docks on the 
terfront are placed through a_central dispatching hall. 
ore placing such orders, the several stevedore and dock 
panies have collected information, beginning with wire- 
reports of ships’ arrivals, as to stowage plans, kind and 
ity of cargo, its distribution by hatches, ship’s gear, time 
place of docking and the consequent number of long- 
shoremen needed. Men are ordered and dispatched by 
ings, made up always of the same men, and on the basis of 
low earnings gang first. a. ee 
e system has been in effect long enough to disclose its 
re ness. Demonstrated advantages are these: 
Rupee: 2 
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yers, and for three joint standing committees, each. 


mmittee, which, using the existing central registration: 
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1, Each man has a sure, steady job in his gang, from which 
he is “ fired ” only for cause. 

2. Earnings of gang men are equalized, 

3. It is easier to arrange for enough men, without surplus, 

.._ by gangs than by individuals. . 

4. Responsibility for satisfactory work is better fixed in 
the gang than in the individual. 

5. There is a regular supply of skilled men available for 
work, and obligated to take it as it comes. 

The weaknesses developed are apparently in operation 
rather than inherent in the system. To correct them requires 
further cooperation between men and management, which is 
steadily developing. The outstanding weakness is that some 
gang men abuse their security of job by deliberately slowing 
down and in other ways failing to cooperate. An interest- 
ing and unexpected development is the disciplining of such 
men by the gang, frequently by “canning” them. 


VV Bite the gang system is of major importance, it is 

only one of the advantages made possible through the 
Joint Organization Plan. Space does not permit more 
than a mere listing of other interesting achievements: 


1. Men are not required to waste their time awaiting a 
job; the dispatching hall notifies them in advance. 

2. The dispatching hall is becoming the central pay station 
at a saving of time and convenience to the men. 

3. The development of statistical information has based 
decisions on. fact and reason instead of opinion and 
emotion. 

4. Employers and employes, through regular and frequent 
contact in committees, develop a mutual respect and 
forbearance. 

5. Pilferage is reduced. 

6. More important than the foregoing—men’s earnings 

- have increased. 

This particular development of decasualization resulted 
from the elimination of the unnecessary men, the compila- 
tion of figures showing each man’s actual earnings and the 
equalization of earnings through the aid of these figures. It 
is unlikely that there is any other port in the world where 
such definite information is obtainable. Most wage dis- 
putes center around the hourly rate; on the Seattle water- 
front that has become of less importance than the monthly 
earnings. 

The comparative results before and since the adoption of 
the Joint Organization Plan are surprising. The average 
monthly earnings records show: 

Longshoremen Truckers 


PAD AT VRE 9217) ci case scat arslakie eee eaatettn over $ 58.14 $ 39.94 

April, LOW SR eect ahictoemaci TS FS a Wot OI 108.40 74.90 

July, bs Sop aPC Ng OP he ee ba 148.00 119.85 
pX Octoperneel 9 aks empolelesleis,seilalece chelates steve 137.02 115.46 

PAM ALU tr LOZ oieey eer ant cha Veg Walia tae &, a ale alare 142.30 87.00 

POnGpAaTy, Wola. crac wea eke aoe cca ae as 137.50 88.54 

Wrarelc wcLosai wie stciin civ ae’s are ale ats ate eiae 49's 134.71 91.43 

aT eenh Cp: RA ee SpE a 142.31 

May, UTIL BO ONCE ETE aTDER eR or eee 133.11 

June, SORA a ire dis sta Main aistal olan sa.cisiers 141.24 


The latest figures are not yet compiled. In the case of 
the Hall Gangs the average monthly earnings per man from 
May 1921 to date closely approximate $150. 

Good will and understanding, orderly and efficient oper- 
ation, improved conditions of work, a stabilized industry, 
can be traced to the Joint Organization and decasualization. 
The effort is young; it has proceeded far enough to show 
large possibilities for the future. They will depend upon 


- the continued effort and intelligent interest of men and 


management. 
—A STATEMENT PREPARED AND AUTHORIZED BY 
} THE JOINT EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF LONGSHORE- 
MEN AND TRUCKERS AND WATERFRONT EMPLOYERS 
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Facts for Workers 


HIS is the title given by the Labor Bureau, Inc., to a 

new monthly review of “business, industry and general 
economic conditions from the point of view of organized 
labor.” Here we have another step in putting the work of 
experts, comparable to those employed by employers’ asso- 
ciations and individual corporations, at the service of 
organized labor. It is said that some sixty odd labor papers 
subscribed in advance of the first issue—that of October. 

This issue consists of something like forty multigraphed 
pages, perhaps one third of which are statistical, notably a 
tabulation of wage increases during July and August by 
occupation and location. The general approach of the ser- 
vice is set forth in an introductory statement on Strikes and 
Economics, and as an exhibit of the temper and method 
which characterize the new frontage of organized labor, it is 
significant : i 

The open shop drive and the wage cutting campaign have now 
received their final defeat. It is safe to say that there will now be 
no further wage reductions on any large scale for some time to 
come, and that there will be no further attempts to stampede em- 
ployers into the open shop. That chapter in the history of American 
Labor is closed. f 

The defeat of the great anti-union drive was brought about by a 
combination of economic circumstance and aggressive labor union 
action which was impossible for the employers to withstand. The 
history of the past few years throws the spot light on the interplay 
of industrial conditions and the success or failure of union policy 
and tactics. 

For the past four or five months economic forces entirely beyond 
the control of either capital or labor have increasingly favored labor. 

Along in March and April business began to pick up. With the 
increase in production came a decrease in unemployment. During 
the winter there was a universal labor surplus. Now there is 
actually a labor shortage in many sections and trades. That means 
competition between employers for labor, which means higher 
wages and, in turn, no army of the unemployed with which to 
break a strike. Along with increasing production and general 
recovery in business has also come an increasing necessity to keep 
the wheels of industry moving. 

The mere blind play of economic circumstance had, last Spring, 
perceptibly showed up the anti-union drive. But it was the three 
great strikes of the past summer that have dealt the final blow. 
‘The miners, the textile workers and the railroad shopmen have been 
the shock troops of American Labor. They have turned the battle 
against unionism from a partial victory to a final and complete 
defeat. 

Entirely apart from the gains or losses of individual unions in 
the three big strikes their cumulative effect on the policy of em~ 
ployers throughout the country has been incalculable. They have 
emphasized and dramatized the strengthened position of labor as 
a mile of statistics could never do. They have retarded the return 
to business prosperity sufficiently to intensify the necessity for max- 
imum production. They have stiffened the morale of organized 
labor in every industry and trade. They have made the desires of 
the workers and the demands of their unions leading factors in 
the business and financial world. 


But even in their success each of the three big strikes has largely 
been determined by economic conditions. The strength of the coal 
miners’ resistance was measured by the size of the coal reserve 
supply on April 1st, by the number of unfilled orders in the steel 
mills, by the universal demand for increasing factory production, 
and by delays in the New York subways. It was the bumper 
harvest and fruit crop which started the rail-strike settlements going 
and the large number of unemployed in the great industrial centers 
of the East that has enabled the die-hard roads to hold out as they 
have. The slump in the textile business brought on the textile 
strike. Returning activity in the industry and competition with 
mills operating where wages were not cut is helping the mill 
workers to win. 


The counsel to be offered by the new publication is fur- 
ther indicated by three paragraphs which give the nib of 
three succeeding sections: 


Tue Future ror Lasor—Economic conditions are now ripe for 
an aggressive advance by organized labor. For the past two years 
the employing interests have taken every advantage of economic 
conditions both to beat down the workers’ standard of living and 
to disrupt their organizations. Now all this is at an end. Those 
very economic forces which the employers used against labor can 
now be used by labor against the employers. The opportunity is 
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at hand for labor to regain the ground it lost and to advance to 
new positions on the front of human betterment. 

THE TREND oF WaGcEsS—During the last two months the down- 
ward movement of wages, which set in with the beginning of the 
business depression in early 1921 and which was aided and abetted 
by the anti-union drive of the employing interests, has now definitely 
ceased and an upward movement begun. All recent reports on 
changes in wage scales show that increases are now the order of 
the day. During the past month, in fact, cases of wage cuts have 
almost completely ceased and a rapidly growing number of increases 
have been recorded. 

EMPLOYMENT CoNDITIONS—The pendulum of employment has 
swung with astonishing rapidity from surplus to shortage. During 
the severe unemployment of last winter anyone who predicted a 
severe labor shortage this summer would have been laughed at. 
And yet that is precisely what has occurred. It has occurred, more- 
over, in spite of the fact that industry is not yet back to normal 
production after the severe depression of last year. 
have not yet reached the 1913 level of activity and yet, even in 
these lines, jobs are hunting men. ~ - 


In Swiss Factories 


N interesting application to peace-time problems of ex- 

perience gained during the war is the industrial wel- 
fare work of Volksdienst, a national organization in Swit- 
zerland, originally started in 1914 to provide canteen serv- 
ice and recreation for the large army established in that 
year to guard the frontiers of the republic. With a maxi- 
mum of nearly two hundred “ soldiers’ rooms” in 1917, the 
society had not only schooled a trained personnel but had 
learned how to provide most economically for the needs 
of large numbers of men. In connection with this activity, 
the necessity of meeting the domestic and individual dif- 
ficulties of soldiers brought with it a further extension of 


the work into the field of family welfare, which again |} 


widened the experience of the workers. 


When the need for such work decreased—even before 
demobilization—the growing food difficulties of the coun-— 


try, which affected more especially the industrial workers 


in the cities, induced the society gradually to shift its ac- 


tivity from the military to the industrial field. Inquiries 
from many employers had shown that they would welcome 
not only advice how best to meet the food needs of their 
employes but that they would be willing to let the society 
introduce its own methods and its own personnel into their 
plants. 

As a result, a new department for the promotion of in- 
dustrial welfare, starting with the establishment of factory 


kitchens and eating rooms and gradually branching out into — 
other forms of sérvice, was created in 1917. “The method — 


and spirit of this work are similar to those of the indus- 
trial department of the Y. M. C. A. in America, but with 
this difference, that from the beginning an effort has been 


made to place it upon an entirely neutral basis, though paid — 


for by the employer. The suspicion of trade unions has 


not, of course, entirely been laid; but it is recognized by 


Many trades © 


some of the labor leaders that the presence of social work- — 
ers, primarily responsible to their own organization, in many — 


cases leads to a more rapid and complete consideration of 
complaints than is possible where there are no interme- 
diaries between employes and management. 


A study trip to the United States, last year, financed by : 


the national organization, has resulted in a more extensive |) 


knowledge of technical methods, though several of those 
who participated in the trip have expressed the opinion 
that in the care for the safety of the workers, and in other 
respects, Swiss employers have little to learn here. An- 


other journey was planned to England for this summer to 


study methods of workers’ participation in management. 


An architects’ bureau, established two years ago, is work- 
ing on plans for welfare buildings and advises individual 


employers, but has not as yet issued any general report. Ai 
present, Volksdienst maintains an organization in forty 


ve | 


c| 
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plants with some one hundred and thirty or one hundred 
_and forty paid workers. Some of the larger establishments, 
| of course, have had services of their own for many years; 
_ but most of them—including some that have worked out 
_ their welfare services to a very high standard—cooperate 
gladly and are represented in the directorate. 

’ The welfare service under the auspices of the society in 
each plant is, by ‘contract, freed from any interference on 
the part of the employer, who has the right to cancel the 
_ agreement at half-yearly periods. So far, owing to the 
_ demand for experienced workers, the best of those who 
_ took part in the war work, mostly women, have been in- 
_ stalled without extensive training in the special problems 
of industrial work; but by frequent conferences, visits of 


| 


consultation and the issue of weekly bulletins their ef- 
ficiency is so far as possible increased. In a number of 
_ short courses held for them, plant superintendents and a 
_ few employers themselves also have taken part. A new 
_ department for the training and installation of social work- 
ers with juvenile industrial employes commenced operations 
last September. ‘The central office also is maintaining a 
permanent department for the study of domestic budgets, 
and its general secretary, Dr. J. Lorenz, who is an author- 
ity on index figures for retail prices, has been consulted 
by the government and others in connection with wage 
agreements. Wage schedules on a sliding scale by agree- 
_ ment are so far practically unknown in Switzerland. 
: National conferences have been held for the discussion 
’ of the training of young workers and the provision of old 
age pensions by employers—the organization taking the 
_ stand that any form of pension which binds the worker to 
3 his employer is bad in its effects and to be deprecated. 
® Since the provision of food is the-mainstay of the serv- 
ice rendered, the financing of this is so far simple. The 
employer is held to pay out of the gross receipts of the 
_ canteens the salaries and other expenses of the workers at- 
_ tached to his plant and 3 per cent of the annual turnover 
toward the overhead expenses of the national organization. 
But this arrangement, as much else in the method of Volks- 
dienst, is only tentative. Its leading support comes from 
the younger and more progressive employers of the coun- 
try who, it is expected, will soon recognize the need of 
giving a much larger share in the management of the wel- 
fare work to the employes themselves and, as they gain in 
confidence, will permit an extension of the service to more 
fundamental problems of labor management. It is proof 
| of the effectiveness of the services rendered that a number of 
_ plants which for long have carried on welfare activities 
of their own have handed the management of these over 
to the national organization. 


In Brief 


_ JNVESTIGATIONS extending over ten years are sum- 
marized in a bulky report on the Causes and Prevention 
_ of Accidents in the Iron and Steel Industry by Lucian W. 
_ Chaney, published by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. While during this period the general trend has 
been one of steady reduction both in frequency and severity 
of accidents, there are notable fluctuations which correspond 
- roughly with periods of industrial depression when the rates 
were low and of activity when they were high. This sug- 
gests that efforts to regularize the output of the industry will 
have the effect of furthering the general decline. _ 
_ Of course, other factors make for variation. For instance, 
the compiler considers it probable, though not statistically 
_ demonstrable, “ that the fact that rates did not rise so high 
in the war period as in the preceding interval of industrial 
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racial composition of the workers. A chapter dealing with 
the human factors in causing and preventng accidents draws 
attention to the value of a foreman’s bonus for accident reduc- 
tion in the case of minor accidents and to the extraordinary 
effect of a reduced labor turnover. A table comparing the 
accident frequency rates for men employed in a large steel 
plant for different lengths of time shows the amazing decline 
from 37-1 per million hours’ exposure for those employed 
six months or less to 14.1 for those employed over three 
years and no accidents for those employed over fifteen years. 
Age and nationality, likewise, have a marked influence. A 
clear comparison of accident frequency in day and night shifts 
does not seem possible because of the many factors that enter 
into consideration. 


ae ER three years since the establishment of training 
courses for industrial medical personnel and others 
engaged in the improvement of health conditions among 
industrial workers, Harvard University believes that the 
greatest demand is for brief courses or groups of courses 
covering some special field in industrial hygiene, supplemented 
by longer programs of study and research leading to higher 
degrees. Since the incorporation of the division of industrial 
hygiene in the School of Public Health, in 1921, it has been 
possible to make considerable progress in that direction, and 
the courses arranged for the present school year show a 
greater variety of studies and combinations of studies than 
were available in the past. Particularly popular is the inten- 
sive course in industrial hygiene, while some of the special 
and accessory courses deal with such various subjects as 
ventilation and illumination, industrial poisons, lead poison- 
ing, vital statistics, industrial psychiatry, legal aspects of 
industrial medical practice, nutrition and _ industrial 
sanitation, ' 


Ew». Compensation Laws. 

Compensation Law, but no State 
Fund: 

feat Compensation Law, with State Fund. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAWS 


According to a new edition of Labor Problems and Labor Legislation 
by John B. Andrews, just issued by the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, from which the above map is reproduced, the 
first state compensation law in the United States, that of New 
Jersey, went into permanent effect in Ig1r. Today forty-three states 
and two territories (Hawaii and Porto Rico) have such laws on 
their statute books, their validity established by Supreme Court 
decisions. The half million employes of the government are pro- 
tected by a model federal act. The most generous laws, those of 
Ohio and New York, award up to two-thirds of wages; about a 


- dozen laws cover occupational diseases; some of the acts require 


employers to insure their risk; but in many states both the provisions 
and the administration of compensation laws are as yet hedged in 
with all sorts of limiting conditions 


Pro pared by H astingen 


O metropolitan city of the United States 1 
yet succeeded in constructing a satisfactory j ; 
for the detention of prisoners awaiting trial. T 


problem came sharply into focus with the Ca is 
~ County Jail Survey, reviewed in the SURVEY 1 Q 
August 15 and September 15, 1922, but it must By © 


faced by other large cities. With the Chicago a= 


A TYPICAL CELL FLOOR 
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GREEING fully with the 
recommendation of George 

W. Kirchwey and Winthrop D. 
Lane that separate provision must 
be made outside the county jail 
for the younger men, for women, 
insane prisoners and _ witnesses, 
and that it is desirable to locate 
the central jail for older male 
prisoners—the irreducible mini- 
mum—on a larger tract of ground 
in a less congested district, Dr. 
Hart proposed the skyscraper as 
an alternative if economic reasons 
or the convenience of having the 
jail in immediate proximity to the 
Criminal Court led the county to 
decide to build a new jail and 
court building on the present cen- 
tral site in the heart of the Loop. 
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lve a Metropolitan Problem 


on especially in mind, the president of the 

n Prison Association has suggested the nov- 
pplication of typical city architecture (already 
_so successfully in the Municipal Building of 
York) to jail purposes. The elevation and 
plans here shown are from the designs of 
cis Y. Joannes and Maxwell Hyde, architects. 
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THE HOSPITAL FLOOR 


HE building _ illustrated 

would house the Criminal 
Courts in its first four stories. 
From the fifth up the floors would 
be used for jail purposes, with a 
separate elevator system. Six 
hundred prisoners in cells and 
fifty-six more in hospital could be 
accommodated, and since adminis- 
trative offices are on the fifth floor 
stories could be added without re- 
carranging the existing plant. The 
sixth floor is used for clinics and 
a hospital, the ninth for an audi- 
torium, four schoolrooms and four 
small shops, and the roof-garden 
for outdoor exercise. Every cell has 
has an outside window four by 
four feet, and all parts of the 
building are admirably lighted. 
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Squandering Childhood’s Heritage of Health 


QUARTER of a million children receive some 

form of foster care in the United States at any 

given time. ‘Twice that number receive such care 

each year. Easy substitutes for mother love, father 
love and family interests will never be found in any com- 
munity, but health—real fundamental health—can be given 
to all these children as their heritage. 

To find for that vast army of little ones who for a great 
many reasons are moved from their own homes and placed 
in the care of public and private children’s agencies, a way 
of life that brings vitality and robustness, and then to see 
that it is made possible for them, is a staggering job. Who 
knows how much of our mental and physical energy goes 
into efforts to bring the practice of our children’s agencies 
into hailing distance with our theories of what is best—or 
at least better! : 

Yet the fact that these children come from every class in 
society creates an opportunity for getting results in health 
work. We are not dealing entirely with the failures of the 
utterly impoverished; we are working, also, with the son 
of a prominent clergyman, the illegitimate son of a well- 


In Child Placement Work There are a 
Thousand Opportunities to Go Wrong 


The Overseers of the Poor of a certain small town 
not far from Philadelphia on their own initiative placed 
a baby in a low grade foster home. The baby was mis- 
treated and improperly fed. A year and a half later it 
was brought to a good child welfare agency for special 
care. Its history in the poor foster home showed one 
hundred and seventy-six convulsions, due to digestive 
upsets growing out of the atrocious care it had received. 


A certain children’s agency working in the east refers 
constantly to its medical services but does little toward 
carrying them out. It took an overgrown boy who 
seemed strong, and without medical examination placed 
him on a farm where shortly afterwards he dropped 
dead. It then developed that even if there had been no 
physical examination by the agency, there were acces- 
sible social records of other agencies indicating a long- 
standing impairment of the boy’s heart. 


A certain children’s agency does a large adoptive 
work—that is, it places many children for adoption in 
supposedly good private families. It claims to do a 
good medical job, but there are instances where this 
same agency has taken babies from feeble minded and 
syphilitic mothers and placed them for adoption without 
reasonable medical precaution or oversight. 


A middle Western state welfare department reported 
‘a silence rule in some county homes. Children were 
rarely allowed to romp and shout. A strict silence rule 
was enforced at meals. As soon as a child finished 
eating he was made to turn his back to the table so 
that the “slow eaters” were urged on to greater speed. 
Indigestion was frequently noted, but partly on account 
of poor medical control this abuse was long unchecked. 


The executive of a very large child-placing agency 
quite frankly reported to the worker of another organ- 
ization that he had discontinued the practice of general 
physical examinations for all children coming to the 
society for the reason that the examination brought so - 
many physical needs to the surface as to make it diffi- 
cult to place the children in families of the sort which 

his agency was using! 
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known physician, the illegitimate daughter of a highly re- 
spectable family, the mentally retarded son of an alert and 
prosperous business man, the problem child of a man who, 
though controlling the lives of many employes, cannot con- 
trol nor direct the energies and interests of his own boy. — 
We are entrusted with the care of children who are deeply — 
loved, planned for and sacrificed for by their parents. They 
are children whose future possibilities represent outstanding 
interests to these parents. Hence, if mishaps come to these || 
very children of love and promise while in our care, the | 
mental and spiritual consequences to parent and child alike 7) 
may be, and often are, incalculably serious. 2 
We talk a great deal about mass action, democratic control, 
but the world moves along step by step under the leadership 
of a few individuals—never very many at a given time—who — 
possess the rare qualities of constructive, imaginative, creative 
thinking. We profit by their pioneering. ‘These same indi- 
viduals come out of the mass of children of a given genera- 
tion. They come to full intellectual and spiritual fruition | 
sometimes in spite of every obstacle, but more likely in the | © 
absence of serious obstacles. A study of biographies shows | 
that great men and great women usually grow and flourish 
under favorable environments, with good health in childhood 
as an important factor in the make-up of these environments. 
Because this quality of leadership is so rare and may be found 
in any group or class it is vital that we never waste it through 
bad care. oe 
When we consider to what extent the foundations of men- | 
tal and physical health are laid during the first few years of 
a child’s life, how superimportant is the physical care given 
up to the time of adolescence, how close is the relationship 
between physical health and mental vigor, between physical 
health and conduct, between physical health and vocational 
efficiency and economic independence, we are justified in 
looking closely into the results obtained by those who stand 
before the community as the special guardians of children. 
And what do we find? 
Philadelphia and Pennsylvania have an unusually large 
number of child welfare agencies. ‘They care for approxi- 
mately 50,000 children each year. The standards to which 
they hold themselves vary from very good to very poor. 
Some of the poorest are in Philadelphia. Reports and other 
public statements of these agencies refer frequently to what 
they are doing for the protection of the health of their wards, 
but these statements, often most explicit, are seldom checked 
up. An examination of the health service performed by these 
specialized children’s agencies as a whole strikingly illus- — 
trates the separation between theories and practices in even 
such an obvious matter as health. It shows, too, how bliss- — 
fully unconcerned a group of responsible citizens can be 
regarding the ultimate consequence of their acts. 
In one of the largest cities in the country, an inquiry into | 
the care given to many thousands of its needy children sup- 
ported in various private institutions at public expense was 
made some years ago. Though all of these institutions car- 
ried the names of physicians in their reports, the actual 
health work done by approximately half was so poor as to 
lead to severe condemnation by an investigating committee. 
Superficial examinations revealing little besides figures for 
reports, little in the way of thorough-going medical work 
reaching into the daily ‘lives of the children characterized a 
large part of the medical procedure. The doctors were in 
part criticized for many of the conditions found, but in only © 
a few instances had they been given any real control over — 
health work. It was rarely preventive or constructive in 
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character. Institutions were reported where from one year 
_ to the other the children rarely had a properly balanced meal, 
_ where for months at a time they would be moving from one 
_ quarantine to another. Skin diseases of various sorts were 
rampant. Very frequently a child would be returned to its 
own people in worse condition than when received. Children 
were assigned to tasks out of all proportion to their physical 
strength. Little was done to correct or remove physical 
handicaps which when once crystallized meant almost per- 
‘manent dependency for the child. 
ie In a certain large city there are many child welfare 
_ agencies, but in addition to these a great system of foster 
F care has been built up for children 
| passing through the juvenile 
| court. These children are placed 
_ in families under the direct super- 
_ vision of the court, and at an an- 
nual cost of about $290 for the 
board of each child. About a 
__ year and a half ago this court had 
_|_ more than seven hundred children 
_| placed in seventy foster families. 
| This was an average of ten child- 
ys 1 oye . 
‘| ren to a family—families which, 
+ on the whole, were in no wise 
equipped to do the special and in- 
} volved child-caring work which 
) the situation required. These 
children were not getting the 
' medical oversight which ‘their 
| _ needs demanded and were in con- 
stant danger of being more 
harmed than benefitted. The sit- 
| uation is now changed. The num- 
l 
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_ ber of children per family has 
been greatly reduced and, accord- 
ing to the recent report, is nearer 
an average of two per family, and 
the medical care provided is very 
much more complete. The origi- 
nal situation, which carried with 
it real suffering and low standards for the children, could 
have been very largely, if not completely, corrected if there 
had been adequate medical oversight. 

In another city, until very recently, children to the num- 
ber of two thousand a year passed through a cooperative 
medical. clinic and shelter. But in spite of a wealth of 
medical resources in the community, it was found that prac- 
tically every child received was subjected to and suffered 
from a long list of physical dangers. There was misfeed- 
ing, underfeeding, overcrowding, improper clothing, improper 

sleeping facilities, exposure to various infections, inadequate 
and insufficient control as to personal hygiene, so that child 
after child, year after year—over a period of six or seven 
years— had registered against him in the name of charity a 
list of ills from which he faced a difficult, if not impossible, 
escape or recovery. ; 

Why was this allowed to go on? ‘The private agencies 
involved in this cooperative work instanced in their reports 
the fact that they were doing effective medical work, yet by 
no possible stretch of the imagination could this be honestly 
claimed. Much that was attempted socially for the children 
was neutralized or nullified because the health work was 

inadequate or bad. The responsibility for this situation 
rested almost entirely with the directors and officers of the 
participating agencies. Real medical control had never 
been voted to the physicians whose services were being used 

and they were powerless, or thought they were, when it 
came to enforcing a change. A public official responsible for 
some supervision over the work of these agencies, when 
~ questioned as to why there had been no protest from her 
. remarked that the social influence and attitude of the 
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directors of the agencies was such as to make criticism too 
unpleasant a task to be attempted. 

In child placement work there are a thousand opportuni- 
ties to go wrong, as the following instances illustrate: ~ 

A children’s institution in a certain state placed a deli- 
cate, brilliant, refined girl of fifteen in a family where hard 
physical labor was the daily routine. The child had never 
been fitted to work with her hands, but had been endowed 
with a rare mind. She could easily have been trained to 
direct the hands of many other people. Largely because 
medical work for the child was slighted by the social agency 
in question, the girl’s whole future has been blighted. Now 
she will have to return again and 
again to different social agencies 
for help for long years to come. 

Eastern papers have recently 
given much space to the work of 
a very large children’s agency 
which has used a_ neighboring 
state with poorer school stand- 
ards for the placement of many 
of its children. Without the pro- 
tection of careful physical exam- 
inations or treatment, or good so- 
cial inquiries, boys of ten and 
twelve, many of them physically 
and mentally unfit, have been sent 
to farms in the neighboring state 
for long and hard work, often far 
in excess of their childish energies. 

A certain children’s agency 
does much work for unmarried 
mothers. Until recently it never 
stressed the wisdom of the moth- 
ers’ nursing their babies during 
the first six or seven months of 
infancy. It placed mothers with 
children for service in families 
without taking adequate -precau- 
tion for the treatment of those 
suffering from a specific disease. 
It did not always see that the non-breast-fed babies were 
given pure milk and that enough time was given-to the 
mothers properly to care for their babies. 

Another agency cares for many babies. It repeatedly 
sends its little wards away from the city in which it has its 
office, and where there are extensive medical resources of the 
first rank, into remote cities and towns where medical stand- 
ards are of the poorest. And this is done in the name of a 
child welfare job under “ careful” medical oversight. 

One Eastern institution cared for forty boys ranging 
from eight to eighteen years of age. They were fed a 
hearty meal at supper-time and then with few exceptions 
were put to bed at seven o’clock. There was much result- 
ing sleeplessness and still more perverse sex immoralities 
occurring night after night. The import of this manner of 
living was never commented upon, referred to, or under- 
stood by those responsible for the institution at the time. 

One children’s institution with many anemic inmates trains 
in “ good manners” by making its children stand whenever 
strangers enter the room. This rule is enforced even in the 
dining room, so that while the children are bowing to direc- 
tors and strangers their food gets cold and unpalatable. 

One children’s agency was troubled with many cases of 
enuresis. Its matron “ discovered” that sound spanking, 
frequently administered, was the best cure. No attempt was 
made to learn the physical causes back of the habit or the 
relation between the treatment given and many forms of 
nervousness among the children. 

We have not in all Pennsylvania, nor in many states, for 
that matter, a good law covering the foster-home care of 

(Continued on page 126) 
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A Uniform Illegitimacy Law 


HE parents of a child born out of wedlock owe it the 

necessary maintenance, education and support. On 
that proposition is based the draft of a uniform law for 
the support of such children which, incorporating several 
new and important principles, has run the gamut of two 
annual meetings of the National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws and has now been finally 
recommended to state legislatures. 

The law adopted at San Francisco this year was a re- 
vised draft of the measure which had first been presented 
at the Cincinnati meeting in 1921. That purported to be 
a complete code of the law concerning children born out of 
wedlock, regulating status rights as well as the obligation 
of support. It contained among other status provisions one 
borrowed from the law of several states, to the effect that 
children of null and void marriages (bigamous marriages, 
marriages of first cousins, etc.) shall be deemed legitimate. 
The provision was offered in the expectation that it would 
be accepted almost as a matter of course, since it legalizes 
what is a de facto condition in practically every case, and 
remedies a grievous injustice in isolated instances. Unex- 
pectedly, the provision encountered determined, even im- 
passioned, opposition, as undermining one of the pillars of 
our social order. | 

On reflection, the Committee decided to drop not only 
this particular section, but the entire article dealing with 
status rights as well. Not that it would have been impos- 
sible to gain ultimately the adhesion of the Conference; but 
the sentiment that was revealed was taken as a timely and 
‘symptomatic warning. If influential members of the Con- 
ference felt so strongly that traditional rules of the marriage 
law should not be disturbed, the same attitude was sure to 
appear later on in state legislatures with the possible effect 
of wrecking the entire measure in a number of states. It 
seemed wiser to concentrate all efforts upon provisions that 
responded to urgent social demands, and that would stand a 
fair chance of adoption in the states. 

The measure presented in San Francisco, which was 
approved and recommended, is therefore a support measure 
pure and simple, leaving other provisions of state laws con- 
cerning children born out of wedlock (legitimation by sub- 
sequent marriage, rights of inheritance between mother and 
child, etc.) entirely untouched. It is to be hoped that this 
sacrifice was not made in vain. 


EFORE the law was formulated its principal features 

had been presented to and discussed by representative or- 
ganizations concerned with child welfare. The Federal Child- 
ren’s Bureau, which had interested itself in the matter since 
1915, had called conferences in 1920 to shape a program of 
legislation. (See particularly Bureau Publications No. 42 and 
77.) While there was general accord between the child 
welfare representatives and the framers of the uniform law, 
the latter were unable to accept the suggestion that the child 
born out of wedlock be given the right to inherit from the 
father. The sentiment against the bestowal of this right is 
so strong and wide-spread that in a majority of the states 
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gates voted against the approval of the uniform law by the 


Conference. : 
The uniform law starts out, as I have said, with the 
proposition that the parents owe the child born out of wed- 


lock necessary maintenance, education and support. ‘There — * 


is no such common law duty, nor do American statutes 
proclaim the father’s duty in this general form. Not only 
should the innovation be welcome as a matter of principle, 
but it leads to practical consequences in the way of recovery 
of expenditures, a number of which are specified in the law. 
An action to recover expenses may not, however, be used by 
strangers to raise the issue of paternity where paternity has 
not been previously established or acknowledged. As a 
second new important principle, the law makes the obliga- 
tion of the father enforceable against his estate, having regard 
to the rights of surviving widow and children. Under pres- 
ent laws, the obligation dies with.the father. 

In regulating the judicial proceedings brought against 
the father to compel support, the proposed law follows on 
the whole the old established legislative practice, and retains 
in particular the coercive or ‘‘ quasi-criminal ” features of 
bastardy laws which have been found indispensable in deal- 
ing with the irresponsible type of person which the father is 
apt to be. There are some minor improvements, such as 
the power of the court to substitute with the consent of the 
complainant a summons for a warrant as the first process 
against the defendant, but most of the provisions found in 
this part of the law are of merely technical interest. 


DISTINCT advance upon the present law is to be 

found in the provision for the judgment to be given. No 
minimum or maximum amount of alimony is fixed, and the 
judgment is to be for annual amounts, equal or varying, hav- 
ing regard to the father’s obligation, as the court may direct, 
until the child reaches the age of sixteen years. In order to 
meet the danger of inadequate settlements out of court, it is 
provided that a compromise shall be binding upon mother and 
child only when adequate provision is fully secured by pay- 
ment or otherwise, and when approved by a court having jur- 
isdiction in this class of proceedings. Normally, of course, the 
approval of the court will be conclusive of the adequacy of 
the provision. 

Payment may be required to be made to a trustee for the 
mother. This provision is borrowed from the English law, 
and has obvious advantages. It may also have the less 
obvious effect of permitting the court to keep the execution 
of its judgment under control where the mother resides out 
of the jurisdiction—a matter to be discussed later in this 
article. : 

In accordance with the quasi-criminal character of the 
proceeding, failure to pay or: give security may result in 
commitment to jail, this method of coercion having been held 


not to be within the constitutional prohibition of imprison- _ 


ment for debt. However, the main value of the,power of 
commitment will be found in the provision for probation, 
which in several states has been used as an effective instru- 
ment to obtain payment from the father. Until the judg- 


ment is entirely satisfied, the court retains jurisdiction of the — 


proceeding. 


it would probably have jeopardized the success of any Concurrent with the civil remedy placed at the disposal 2 
measure incorporating it. In view of the absolute right of of the mother are several provisions permitting the father hi 
the father to disinherit his child, which nearly all of our to be dealt with through the machinery of the criminal law. | " 
states recognize, the right would, moreover, have been of These are new and require a word of explanation. Anum- — | - 
questionable benefit, if unaccompanied by changes in the law ber of states make their non-support and desertion laws | 
of inheritance, which it would be idle even to suggest in apPlicable to illegitimate children. In principle this is p 
connection with illegitimacy legislation. In view of these wrong, for the non-payment of alimony is an offense wholly p 
- objections, the fact that a few recent statutes recognize the different in grade and character from the abandonment of py 
- right counts for little. It is interesting to note that Missouri, the lawful and acknowledged family. Even if the latter can zm 
_ whichhas never had any other provision for the support of justly be treated as a felony, the former cannot. The pro- | “ 


posed uniform law distinguishes between cases of non-support | “ 


_ illegitimate children, introduced the right of inheritance in 
(Continued on page 127) ie 


1921; and Missouri was one of the few states whose dele- 
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Woe ‘Attitude 


W AT have piychiatry and psychology to offer as aids 
in the field of delinquency? 
nT by the field of delinquency is meant the traditional en- 
_ terprise for the administration of the criminal law, I am 
afraid these sciences can be of very little aid. Psychology, 
as the science of mind and human behavior, and psychiatry, 
which literally means mind-healing, are tools for different 
purposes than those reflected in the processes of the crim- 
_ inal law. If we are honest with ourselves, we must say 
_ that these processes have refused in the past to have any- 
_ thing to do with questions of “ understanding ” and “ heal- 
_ ing.” ‘The criminal problem is not kept alive by the occa- 
__ sional offence of a first offender, but by an ever-increasing 
1 element in our population who seem to have accepted crim- 
_ inal behavior as a life career. It is these individuals who 
/ may have had repeated contact with the established ma- 
_ chinery of the law who attest to the utter failure of these 
i _ processes to affect materially the problem of crime. 
tg But if by the field of delinquency we mean those social- 
ia 


ta _ Service enterprises which have been made possible in spite 

of certain aspects of criminal procedure, these sciences of 
a human behavior can make themselves felt very decidedly 
Wp ‘in connection with the administration of the problem of 
_ crime. Delinquency, when viewed in an impartial and 
_| unbiased fashion, is quite understandable as a problem in 
human behavior. As such, the workers in this field can at 
once avail themselves of a fairly well organized and depend- 
Fable technique for the understanding and direction of human 
behavior. 


war in brief does this technique consist of? In the 
first place, and perhaps most important of all, is of 
_ course, the thing which we recognize as the psychological and 
_ psychiatric attitude toward a problem. 
It is not ordinarily difficult for the physician and social 
: worker to acquire this attitude. The very contact with a 
_ problem in human behavior by the physician or social worker 
already implies an intent of understanding and service. 
| Such difficulty as he may have in keeping himself free 
‘= alike from the “ holier-than-thou” attitude and a moraliz- 
| 


ae 


| ip: ing self-indulgence, or a search for an original sin of one 
| pattern or another as an explanation of the trouble, is apt 
_ to be a difficulty of i inexperience rather than one of wrong 
| 4 intent. More extensive intimate contact with problems of 
mi ns life, and the greater self-knowledge which this ordinarily 
__ brings to the healthy-minded worker, are bound to remove 
one after another of the inherent obstacles to the cultiva- 
_ tion of a proper attitude for understanding and service, if 
_ only the worker is able to keep clearly before his mind the 
_ central purpose of his performance. 
Without the necessity of accepting wholly the principle 
t# of a thorough-going determinism in human behavior, the 
_ worker in this field must certainly cultivate, as part of a 
healthy attitude, the scientific conviction that nothing in 
_ human behavior happens quite fortuitously and out of a 
SS clear sky; that the only way in which one can discover and 
_ evaluate causes is to approach a question free from precon- 
ceptions. One will then find that commonly there is opera- 
tive in the behavior of the delinquent a multiplicity of 
causes. It is necessary to stress this point because of the 
‘a plaint one encounters so frequently among representatives 
of law-enforcement agencies that psychology and psychiatry 
fail to explain the entire situation or to solve forthwith an 
P. existing problem. 
_ Aside from the fact that these sciences have never claimed 
an omniscience or omnipotence in these matters, everyone 
ben yorge 6 these ‘subjects appreciates their present limi- 
tations. But this is true of them, that more than any 
to the problem of delinquency, they aim 


daily behavior. 
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to base their conclusions upon an evaluation of all the 
factors in the case, biologic, psychologic, social, economic 
and pathologic. 

The instances are relatively rare where the entire expla- 
nation for a criminal act is to be found in ‘clinical issues. 


-Here and there one encounters an offender whose criminal 


act is based solely upon an impulse or deliberation of a dis- 
eased mind. In the great majority of instances, even where 
a significant element of abnormality enters into the situa- 
tion, as for instance, in the case of the defective-delinquent, 
numerous other factors of a non-clinical nature combine to 
produce the criminal act. 


| eae tears element which enters into defining the proper 
attitude on the part of the physician and social worker 
relates to the more general problems of mental abnormality 
and disease. ‘There was a time, and the situation is reflected 
in some quarters even today, when the contributions of psy- 
chology and psychiatry to criminology were conceived to 
be limited to the task of defining whether a given delin- 
quent was feebleminded or insane. The object in calling 
in the services of-the psychiatrist was to settle the question 
of accountability or responsibility. 

Now, in actual practice, psychiatry has come to define its 
task to be that of understanding and treatment of human 
behavior. ‘The issues of disease or defectiveness are only 
some of the issues it meets, and as soon as such issues become 
established in connection with a problem of delinquency, 
they become problems in medicine and should be dealt with 
mainly, if not exclusively, from a medical standpoint. 

What then are the aims and the true scope of psychiatry? 
We can answer this question no better than by seeing what 
kinds of facts psychiatry deals with. 

In the first place, there are those elements of human 
nature which relate to man’s inherited dispositions to action 
and behavior and which reflect the history of his descent. 
Not only must these innate dispositions, which are expres- 
sive of man’s “ biologic destiny” to self-preservation and 
race perpetuation, be taken ‘account of as factors which 
shape human nature, but the laws to which they are subject 
must be discovered and observed. 

One important law in this connection is the law that in 
the enterprise of. guiding and shaping human nature for a 
more socialized performance, nothing in this native equip- 
ment can be quite eradicated. What is possible is a re-dis- 
tribution and re-direction of the energy and interest that is 
bound up with these innate tendencies. It is the violation 
of this natural law which renders futile those efforts in 
educational and correctional procedure which purpose to 
“ eradicate’”’ the badness, to drive out the “devil” from 
human nature. It is only the kind of devils that can be 
born and bred in the soul of man that seem to be messing 
up things in human society. A much greater promise of 
success lies in the direction of a redistribution of energy and 
interest, when even a thoroughly bad and “ devilish” 
youngster may turn out to be a good and respected citizen. 
The change does not come through driving the. devil out, 
but through harnessing the devilish energies to good pur- 


poses. 


8 als next subject with which psychiatry concerns itself is 
‘the acquired or learned equipment of man.” The human 
machine is not only equipped to act and adapt itself to con- 
ditions of life automatically or reflexly, as for instance 
when we wink the eye to avoid an intruding object, or 
unthinkingly perform the countless automatic acts of our 
To a much greater degree than is the case 
of other living beings, man can both inhibit or postpone 
action. He is conscious of his ability to recall and antici- 
pate troubles, to profit by experience and to avoid difficul- 
ties by some kind of purposeful action. But much of this 
ability, which renders man, as one author has put it, a time- 
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binder as well as space-binder, depends upon his capacity 
to learn and profit from experience. 

How important this ability is can readily be seen when 
we keep in mind what happens to the individual who 
through some disease or injury to the brain before or at 
birth is deprived of this capacity to learn. The low-grade 
idiot cannot even learn the simplest processes that are neces- 
sary for the nourishing of the body. He cannot learn to 
take the breast, he cannot learn to distinguish between 
objects which are and those which are not suitable for inges- 
tion, and if left to himself would come to grief in a number 
of ways which the normally endowed child soon learns to 
avoid. 

But it is not commonly recognized to what extent and 
in what a variety of ways man’s instinctive disposition de- 
termines the kind of experiences he is likely to expose him- 
self to, and this indirectly, at least, determines the nature 
of his acquired equipment. 

The individual in whose native organization there has 
- taken place an undue accentuation or underdevelopment of 
a certain trend is apt to be disposed because of this either 
to shun or to especially seek out certain life experiences, 
and thus his acquired equipment is apt to be shaped in 
accordance with these innate dispositions. Without such a 
conception, it would be difficult to account for the real dif- 
ferences in traits and life pursuits between races and peoples, 
as well as between certain pathologically disposed indi- 
viduals, like the true epileptic, for instance, and the normal 
human being. 


SYCHIATRY next concerns itself with those circum- 

stances of life which are common to all individuals and 
which must be estimated at their true value in order to under- 
stand a particular one. Every member of the human race goes 
through a period of helplessness and dependency upon the 
adults who surround him, from which he must ultimately 
gain a more or less thorough emancipation if he is to carry 
out adequately and happily his biologic and individual 
destinies. Many of the maladjustments met with in life 
are due to a greater or less degree of persistence in adults 
of this infantile dependence. 

Every individual at some time or other has to. face the 
question of “ self-esteem” and that of the esteem which his 
fellows have of him. ‘There is no individual, unless it be 
those who because of disease of personality have withdrawn 
all interest in reality, who is not engaged to a greater Or 
less degree with this problem of self-esteem. Here again 
one of the most common manifestations in human malad- 
justment is either a tendency to an undue self-abasement 
or the reverse picture of a drive towards an undue maxima- 
tion of the self. 

Every member of the human race, unless he be patho- 
logically constituted, busies himself more or less throughout 
his adult life at least. with the problem of mating. I need 
not go into the details at this point concerning the role 
which this problem plays in human maladjustment. These 
are some of the common circumstances of life with which 
psychiatry has to concern itself. 

The attention of the psychiatrist is also claimed by those 
critical epochs in the development of the individual which 
commonly call_for unusual adaptive capacity. It is inter- 
esting and important to know what facilities mankind has 
developed for meeting these life emergencies. There are. 
the acute periods of puberty and adolescence, of aging and 
decline, of the deep sorrow and bereavements which are 
the inevitable lot of every human being, apart from those 
individual experiences in the nature of physical or mental 
insults which demand unusual capacity for adjustment. 

Then psychiatry studies the failures of adjustment. It 
aims to discover how and why certain people fail in the 
process of human adaptation. It endeavors to determine 
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the place of heredity, injury, infection, exhaustion and 
fatigue of a more chronic nature, emotional insults, bad =} 
habits and deleterious life experiences in man’s failure prop-- | 
erly to adjust himself to the demands of life. mI 

Finally, psychiatry is concerned with the technique of | 
human readjustment and with those positive principles of a | 
hygiene of the mind that might be utilized as preventives 
of failures in human adaptation and as means towards a 
more effective conscious control of the human machine. 

Need we define more specifically what aid to criminology 
might be derived from the application of a science which 
has these interests and objectives? If psychiatry is not mak- |). 
ing itself more effective in connection with the problem of —) “~ 
crime it is due both to limited opportunity and imperfect 
technique. But it knows its objectives, and it is up to 
those who believe in the introduction of a “ social service” _ 
point of view into the field of delinquency to see to it that | 
this point of view embraces the aims and technique of” 
psychiatry. 2 BERNARD G Lueck, M.D. 

Director, Bureau of Children’s Guidance, conducted by 
the New York School of Social W ork 


Child Welfare Bookkeeping 


HILD WELFARE work has been extended to cover 
an almost unbelievably wide field. Extension, how- 
ever, does not necessarily mean efficiency. It may mean 
divided effort where concentrated effort would be more eftec- 
tive. It may mean that new and popular aspects of the 
work are over-emphasized while equally important ones are 
ignored. It may mean over-specialization, or that dif-— 
ferent organizations with similar areas overlap in their 
work. What people receive the greatest benefit from the | 
work as it is conducted at present, and with whom is it © | 
least successful? What are the strong, what the weak | . 
points? ae 
These are some of the questions which the Committee of | 
Public Health of the New York Academy of Medicine 
hopes to answer when its present survey of child welfare 
work in New York is completed. ‘This committee is made 
up of thirty of the most eminent medical men in the city. 
It has delegated itself to be a bookkeeper of the resources 
and work of child welfare organizations, and its survey will 
take nine months or a year of scientific research. Dr. Lew- 
inski-Corwin, the director of the committee, will employ in 
this enterprise a staff of physicians, social workers, sani- 
tarians, statisticians and field workers. 


The Secret of His Efficiency 


H ASTINGS H. HART, of the Russell Sage Foundation, | 
is a shining example of a man who has grown gray in 
work of a most technical character without losing either his 
sense of simple, human values or his use of vigorous, unprofes- 
sionalized English. In a recent report on the Home for 
Boys at Covington, Va., he refers to a factor in institutional — 
efficiency which is often overlooked. Speaking of the super- 
intendent, who ranks with the best in the field, he says: 


How does he keep it up? Well, he loves his work; he is enlisted 
in it heart and soul. Then he realizes that he is working at a con- 
structive job. It is human work, making real men and good 
citizens out of the waste material of society. Perhaps the chief secret 
of his endurance and his success is that he has a wife who, though 
not on the pay-roll, is yet on the job. She can run a cottage or take 
charge of the kitchen and dining-room. Indeed she has more than 
once acted as superintendent in her husband’s absence. She does 
much of the buying, and she works with a squad of boys in beautify- 
ing the grounds. She is a helpmate for her husband, an inspiration, 
a dynamo, a balance wheel. She regulates his diet, nurses his head- 
aches, cheers his blues, makes him laugh, sends him fishing, plays 
the diplomat with the employes and visitors. She renders the home — 
a thousand dollars’ worth of service each year as a free gift with — 
the utmost joy and cheerfulness. y 
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As EN ily rabiecningiitts 


HE State Teachers College of San Francisco is to 
be credited with the first organized attempt ‘to 
train the teacher to take her part as a new and 
a - powerful recruit for team play with the several 
other professions now engaged in the project of health devel- 
| opment and disease prevention, 

_ In the practice of preventive medicine the physician stands 
_ chronologically first and still chiefly provides the informa- 
_ tion and principles upon which most health education de- 
_ pends; then comes the visiting nurse, not only tending the 
) sick but instructing the well in the laws of health; the vet- 
. | erinarian, the dentist and the pharmacist, each serving in his 


| Bie sphere, protecting and teaching; and lastily the med- 


| ical social worker, that new indispensable professional col- 
» league of the doctor, and the nurse, whose efforts she brings 
_ to a fair completeness. To these we must add the teacher, 
‘| who already is our first line of defense against defects and 
ft _ diseases of those children of many households where to be up 
_ and about is the only test of health. 
| ‘We hear much of health literature and public health edu- 
ae cation—terms often used for what is really publicity, propa- 
ganda, or advertising and radically different from education 
Hh $ in thoroughness, in intellectual honesty and in final results. 
_ Fundamentally, health cannot be taught to all the people 
_| all the time. Few are the groups accessible for education 


- in health. The sick can be approached through the feelings - 


_ of fear and hope—fear of a continuation of invalidism and 
q hope in the promise of health. Wage earners may often be 
a taught the specific hazards of their occupations in the interest 
of continued self-support. But parents, and more particu- 
% larly mothers, are always teachable in matters bearing on the 
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“To children, health may be made a present accomplishment and 
a desirable goal.’ Gene Carr’s drawing, originally a ‘metropolitan 
movie” in the New York World, and now reprinted in a whole 
book of Kid Kartoons (Century Co.) illustrates an asset which child 
health workers have not been slow to utilize 
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Doctor to Teacher to Child 


safety of their children. Children can be taught anything 
which appears to them to affect themselves and their play- 
mates, and to them health may be made a present accom- 
plishment and a desirable goal because of the joy they have 
In it. 

Yet here, as so often in preventive medicine, we tend to 
use the machinery of diagnosis and treatment as if it were as 
suitable also for prevention and education. ‘The teaching 
of health and its protection must begin with childhood and 
be carried out where other subjects are taught, and it should 
be presented by those who are trained in the approach to 
children’s minds, the school teachers. 

At least this was the conclusion of a committee of three, 
who, at the request of Frederic Burk, principal of San 
Francisco State Teachers College, arranged a course in 
health education which was held at the college during the 
summer session, from June 26 to August 4. The members 
of the committee were Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, president of 
Stanford University, and president-elect of the American 
Medical Association; Dr. W. M. Dickie, secretary of the 
California State Board of Health; and Dr. William Palmer 
Lucas, professor of pediatrics, University of California 
Medical School. 


HE course was planned to present the general educa- 

tional value of health and preventive medicine, and to 
give specific descriptions of preventable diseases, as well as 
to describe the means used for their control by public and 
private health agencies—all to be built upon an understand- 
ing of biology and physiology. Each session was an hour 
and a half long, the first period of fifty minutes or one hour 
being devoted to a brief presentation of the topic, and the 
rest of the time to class discussion to bring out all the bear- 
ings of the lesson upon personal relations and public interests 
and policies in and out of school, for children and adults. 
Thirty-three sessions were held and the topics were presented 
by as many individuals, while the continuity of discussion 
and the relative importance of each subject were preserved 
by the leadership of Dr. Lucas and the writer, who attended 
each session for this purpose. The attendance varied from 
fifty to one hundred, chiefly women teachers in the elemen- 
tary schools, public health nurses and others engaged in 
district social work in and about San Francisco, 

There will be incorporated in the organization of the 
Teachers College during the current academic year, as a 
result of this experimental course, a department of health, 
to include biology, physiology, physical education, psychol- 
ogy and health protection. 

As a joint attempt to box the compass of health protection, 
to outline the field which the medical forces of our time are 
cultivating, the content of these summer sessions and a 
description of what they covered and how they were carried 
out may be of interest to those in other centers. 

A few of the lectures were given by the writer. The 
others were by teachers, research students, or administra- 
tors, all particularly well trained and conversant with their 
special topics and leaders in their professions locally, so that 
they addressed the class with the authority and prestige of 
well recognized accomplishment. An advantage of this mul- 
tiple unit lecture system was thought to be the impression it 
should impart to the class that the field of preventive medi- 
cine is far beyond a one-man job and touches widely the vari- 
ous sciences, involving the whole community in its range and 
offering opportunities for service, personal as well as official, 
to inspire even the most modest and humble of persons. 

In the first two sessions the writer presented briefly the 
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three phases of preventive medicine, as the submissive, the 
protective, and the aggressive. ‘he great groups of prevent- 
able diseases were then developed by arranging all the sug- 
gestions of the class under suitable headings such as com- 
municable, nutritional, occupational, mental, developmental, 
and heart diseases, the protein susceptibilities, cancer, and 
habits. [The main sub-groups were then indicated, their 
relative numerical importance suggested and the reasons for 
treating them as preventable given for typical instances 
under each group. 

The third and fourth lectures were presented by Pro- 
fessor E. C. Fleischner, Department of Pediatrics, Univer- 
sity of California Medical School, who dealt with the com- 
mon communicable diseases of childhood—diphtheria, scar- 
let fever, measles and whooping cough—giving in much de- 
tail the simple resources of parent and teacher in detecting 
them in their early stages and avoiding their spread. ‘The 
promise of further considerable reduction in diphtheria by the 
use of active immunization in childhood was fully explained. 


UBERCULOSIS was considered as an individual and a 

community problem by Dr. Philip King Brown and 
Dr. George Evans, both of San Francisco, and for many 
years active in the local, state and national campaign against 
this disease. Special pains were taken to explain the biology 
of the tubercle bacillus and the points in the natural history 
of the disease which make the protection of childhood the 
key to the situation. 

The seventh lecture was of special. importance in Cali- 
fornia where the fallacious arguments of anti-vaccinationists 
have led to such disastrous extension of smallpox and to its 
increased severity, and it was appropriate that Dr. John 
Force, the associate professor of epidemiology of the Uni- 
versity of California, should present the subject. A brief 
statement of easily proved facts and a description of the 
quite distinct clinical types of the disease gave the class a 
suitable basis for forming a convinced and intelligible opin- 
ion on this topic, which has recently been thrown into the 
political arena in the coast states. 

Although the title of the eighth ieiure—Broteeeel and 
parasitic diseases—was rather formidable, the subject was 
so temptingly presented along the broadest biological, racial 
and occupational lines that the class could readily appreciate 
the special problems of hookworn disease and amebic dysen- 
tery as they have affected subtropical and tropical civiliza- 
tions, industry and commerce, and was made to understand 
the principles of personal hygiene and sanitation upon which 
their prevention depends. 


AT ALARIA was discussed by Dr. George Ebright of the 
California State Board of Health. Here again appeared 
at once the broad educational value, historical, economic and 
personal, of a clear statement of the cause and means of pre- 
vention of this disease, which since 1849 has been so serious 
a cause of disability and dependence in California, as from 
still earlier times in our southeastern Atlantic and middle 
western states. 

Lecture 10, by Dr. Karl F. Meyer, acting director of 
Hooper Foundation for Medical Research, was devoted to a 
discussion of a trio of the more dramatic, but in California 
numerically less important, diseases of rabies, plague and 
tetanus, each historically crowded with records of scientific 
principles. 

The next lecture was devoted to the question of botulism 
and other forms of poisoning due to foods. In a state which 
exports 95 per cent. of the food stuffs it raises, every citizen 
\. is interested in any error in preservation or marketing of 
_ \food and the clear description of the brilliant researches into 

the nature and cause of the sickness and deaths due to the use 
of contaminated canned goods, as given by Dr. Ernest Dick- 
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son, associate Stan of medicine at Santa Daven 
School of Medicine, will not easily be forgotten. ; 
A full session devoted to the biological and chemical prin 
and another on the public health point of view, ancient and | es 
modern, by Dr. Force, closed the treatment of the large 
general topic of communicable disease control. es 
The fourteenth lecture, dealing with cancer, was a frank 
statement by Dr. Kilgore, surgeon and consultant, of the 
present limitations in our knowledge, and of the actual - 
resources for early diagnosis and removal or destruction at 
the curable state of the disease. The fact that, owing to the 
marked excess in California of people of the “later decades — 
of life, the cahcer mortality in the state is about 25 per cent 
higher than that in most other states was enough to hold the 
attention and interest of the. class in the new educational ef- 
fort against this seridus problem which Dr. Kilgore meets in 
this area. - 
The subject of heart diseases, their causes and means of |) 
prevention, was presented by the writer along lines made |) “ 
familiar by the New York and other associations for pre » i 
vention and relief of heart disease. 2 
At the next session the courageous publicise Chester 
Rowell, and Will French of the State Industrial Commis- > wii 
sion dealt with the broad question of social problems and f Bp ses 
their relationship to public health. Seas in ¢ 
The next five lectures were devoted to nutrition, our pres- |) 0! 
ent exact knowledge of its principles and the results in pre- |) |» 
ventable diseases from failure to apply wits we have alread: 
learned. 
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R. A. F. MORGAN, associate professor of househol pratt 

science at the University of California, dealt with the | |} \’ 
scientific basis of nutrition in a way that should prevent her |) ‘“" 
hearers from following every fad into which the gullible |) °\ 
public is bullied by relentless and conscienceless advertisinaaas ae 
Dr. Martha R. Jones, research instructor in pediatrics at the - 
University of California Medical School, took up the © . 
deficiency diseases and explained the methods ‘of study among» rT. 
humans and animals deprived accidentally or intentionally | + 
of one or another of the essential food stuffs. Scurvy, rickets, neat 
beriberi and pellagra were discussed. Malnutrition in chil- |) '\ 
dren was presented from the medical point of view by Dr. || “"! 
Harold K. Faber, associate professor of medicine (pediatrics) | "| 
at Stanford University Medical School, and Dr. Langley — its 
Porter, clinical professor of pediatrics at the University of and 
California Medical School; from the teacher’s and mal- | 
nutrition-worker’s point of view by Maude I. Murchie, state | “\' 
supervisor of teacher-training courses in home economics, | 
Ellen M. Bartlett, supervisor of home economics in San | 
Francisco public schools, and Mrs. G. N. Nigel, in charge | iv 
of nutritional classes in public schools; and from the point | ‘i 
of view of physical education, play and exercise by Chris- | /\ 
tian Brocar, director of the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion in Spokane, Washington, and Miss S. E. Hagelthorn, 


, 
head of the Department of Physical education, San Francisco ~} |) 
public schools. A special lecture was devoted to maternal | jx: 
and infant mortality and the means of prevention that have — | {i 
proved successful in various countries or in individual com- | 
munities. This was given by Dr. Lucas with the conviction 4) |, 
and broad knowledge of the enthusiastic specialist who — i 
knows that by the maternal and infant death rates our civili- % 
zation and social accomplishments shall be judged. a 

In the next four lectures the general topic of vente i 
hygiene, particularly as it bears upon the educational life of — th 
the school child, was discussed from widely different view- ~} 
points, as well as the still broader problems of preventable _ =) 
mental disease among adults. Dr. Olga Bridgman, associate tr 
clinical professor of abnormal psychology at the University of a 
California Medical School, dealt with the superior and | th 


ferior child and the limitations in the use of intelligence 


appl lligence quotient percentages. Dr. 

iderson, director of Binet classes in Newark, New 
discussed chiefly the methods of estimating feeble- 
min ess and the use of grading methods in adapting 

school life to the capacities of the child. Louise Lombard, 
upervisor of special classes for exceptional children in San 
Francisco, told of the results of appropriate occupational 
training as given to children of retarded and low mentality. 
Professor C. E. Rugh, professor of education, University of 
California, gave a stimulating picture of the educational 
roblems of adapting school teaching to children of various 
capacities and threw out many challenges and questions to 
both psychologists and psychiatrists. The subject of mental 
diseases and their prevention was finally dealt with on medi- 
cal lines by Dr. Eva C, Reid, instructor in psychiatry, and 
i | Dr. Harold W. Wright, assistant in psychiatry, both of the 
i "| University of California Medical School. The speakers 

iF H urged the value of early diagnosis and appropriate treat- 
ment as means of salvaging many minds which are now lost 
because of delay and lack of understanding, epitomizing the 
teachings so effectively undertaken by the National Com- 
“mittee for Mental Hygiene. 


_ _ The subject of venereal diseases was dealt with by the 
' writer in much the same way as tuberculosis, hookworm 
disease and smallpox were approached, through the biological 
and epidemiological facts, the social implications of cause 
and the medical and social resources for prevention. 

Lecture 27 was devoted to successful means of interesting 
| teachers and children in health education, Mrs. M. M. Fitz- 
| Gerald, principal of the John Swett School, San Francisco, 
| dealing with the devices found helpful in incorporating the 
_ practice of personal hygiene among the children’s habits, and 
_ Mary Preston, teacher of science at the Teachers College, 
describing the method of enlisting the interest of teachers 
in the laws of hygiene, through pride in their personal appear- 
ance and their fitness for work and play. 


ia HE twenty-ninth session was given to officers of the local 
ig and state health administrations, Dr. William Hassler, 
health commissioner of San Francisco, outlining some of the 
_ pressing problems and successes in disease prevention in that 
_ city, and Dr. Adelaide Brown of the California State Board 
_ of Health giving a description of the organization and serv- 
ices of health protection throughout the state. Lectures 30 
and 31 were given by two of the three directors of the Food 
Research Institute of Stanford University, Dr. Carl L. 
' Alsberg presenting the principles and problems of federal 
food control and Dr. Davis showing the economic aspects of 
health as analyzed by the statistical method, and indicating 
_ the value of long, enduring and persistent educational 
endeavor to raise the national standard or desire for health. 
° 
xX 
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The last two sessions of the course were given over to 
sketches by the writer of the organization and functions of 
the public health services and private health agencies in the 
‘ ( United ‘States, and to a description of the necessity for 
periodic medical examinations as a means of early diagnosis 
k for prevention of disease. 
i 


Whether or not this experimental course will be followed 
| by a general introduction of courses in health promotion and 
disease prevention in our teachers’ colleges it is certain that 
administrative measures applied through public or private 
| health agencies cannot be expected to accomplish much fur- 
| ther reduction in disease and death until the general popular 
_ understanding of the elementary facts of biology and their 
di application in the family and the school are persistently 
trained into the children by their teachers and their parents, 
until the relation of the physician to the family is more 

doctor—i. e., teacher of health—and less that of a 

of disease. _ Haven Emerson. 
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The New Sun Worship 


Et started with the great international campaign against 


tuberculosis. Then came the war and the under-feed- 
ing of millions which, in some countries of Europe, made 
the term “predisposed to tuberculosis” almost meaningless 
since more or less the whole generation of growing children, 
with conditions as they were, could be thus described. But 
the difficulties in the way of building up health by careful 
nutrition gave an immense impetus to the use of open-air 
treatment of anaemia, rickets and scrofula. Meadows laid 
out and equipped for air- and sun-baths have become almost 
as common as swimming pools in the newer public parks 
of Germany. In children’s camps, maintained until re- 
cently with the support of the American Friends’ Service 
Committee, sun treatment is universal. Anna Edinger, 
widow of a famous German neurologist, in writing of this 
movement, describes as follows the treatment provided by 
the school authorities at- Frankfort o/M., a pioneer in the 
air-bath treatment of children fifteen years ago: 


During the school vacations, children of school age—boys and 
girls separately—are induced to attend daily from nine till noon 
to play, drill and rest on lawns railed off for their use. The 
younger children wear bathing drawers only, the older ones bathing 
suits, They are gradually inured to cool air and grilling sun to 
prevent catching colds and blistering. 

The treatment is different from that in sanatoria for sick children 
where sun baths are given according to exact medical prescription 
and from that in air bath colonies where, after a week’s acclimatiza- 
tion, the children are left to their own devices except for those 
requiring special attention because of cardiac, eye, rheumatic or 
bladder troubles. 

In Frankfort, the sun-and-air-bath movement has spread from 
institutions for that purpose, which are also available for adults, 
such as exist in all the larger cities of Germany, to the parks, the 
yards of schools, kindergartens and public institutions. Because of 
the increase of rickets, arrangements have been made whereby 
infants and children under school age who cannot be conveyed far 
from home, are given sun baths in their own neighborhood. 

The effect, especially in the case of rickets, seems like a miracle, 
one of the Frankfort consultants lately declared. Little children 
who, early in the season, were carried by their mothers or older 
sisters, feeble and uninterested, run around merrily, and their bone 
deformities are improved. A remarkable result in all the children 
is that in the winter following their air bath experience, they are 
hardened; children who formerly were subject to colds are immune 
to such attacks, 

Another result, confirmed by measurements, is the expansion of 
the chests, a great factor in the prevention of tuberculosis, Freed 
from restricting clothing, the muscles have fair play. In this, of 
course, the gymnastic exercises help. 


All this is not, of course, news in America, so far as the 
effects of open air treatment are concerned. But it is re- 
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markable how, under necessity, the appreciation for it has 
increased in Europe. In Lausanne, writes Mrs, Edinger, 
physicians and teachers have called upon all parents to allow 
their children to spend their vacation on the shore of the 
lake clothed only in bathing suits. 

Artists and poets as well as health reformers and teachers 
have taken up the movement in Germany where it coincides, 
in the general spirit of emancipation from hindering tradi- 
tions, with a wave of aesthetic appreciation for the beauty 
of the human body. A little book entitled “To the Sun, 
to the Sun!” (from which the decoration here reproduced 
is taken) combines the appeal to the instinct for health 
with that to the joys of freedom. 


Reveille in North Dakota 


HE average North Dakotan will tell you that his state 

is the healthiest in the union. This may be true. But 
there isn’t much in the way of evidence. Nobody knows 
how many children are born in North Dakota, how many 
persons die, or from what diseases they suffered. Birth and 
mortality records are from ten to thirty per cent deficient, 
the Survey is informed by Dr. Robert Oleson, Surgeon, 
United States Public Health Service. 

North Dakota foots the list of states in appropriations 
made by legislation for public health. The State Board of 
Health now enjoys a total of $3,450 a year. There are 636,- 
ooo people in the state. 

When Chapin of Providence made his survey of state 
health departments a few years ago North Dakota stood 
thirty-fourth, with 139 points out of a possible 1,000. If the 
work of the public health laboratories, affliated with the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota and not under control of the Board 
of Health, is eliminated, the state work ranks between forty- 
third and forty-eighth. 

But North Dakota has heard reveille. A Children’s Code 
Commission has been established. "The National Commit- 
tee for Mental Hygiene has been invited to make a survey. 
Dr. H. E. French, the new secretary of the State Board of 
Health, has asked the United States Public Health Service 
for help, and Dr. Oleson has been detailed for duty, with 
headquarters at Grand Forks. 

Meanwhile, even on starvation rations, the Board is func- 
tioning. One clerk, the only full-time employe, is struggling 
with vital statistics. A quarterly bulletin of information is 
published; some supplies are bought. 

Some excellent work, quite uncorrelated, is going on among 
both official and voluntary agencies. Effective service is given 
by the laboratory system under control of the University, 
with headquarters in Grand Forks. A Bureau of Venereal 
Diseases is in charge of a state officer operating from Bis- 
marck. An efficient anti-tuberculosis association, at Bismarck, 
receives a grant of $5,000 a year from the state. The Col: 
lege of Agriculture in Fargo carries on sanitary inspection of 
hotels. Public health nursing, chiefly by Red Cross person- 
nel, is supervised by a capable chief in Fargo. The confusion 
is obvious. 

The remedy is equally clear. Correlation of effort, con- 
centration of funds and amalgamation of personnel will pre- 
vent, says Dr. Oleson, much unnecessary sickness and many 
premature deaths. The Board of Health should become a 
department; it should have a full-time executive, beyond the 
reach of politics, chosen by a new advisory council with con- 
tinuing tenure, which would replace the present constantly 
changing board of three. ‘There should be set up, with 
trained personnel, four divisions: on vital statistics, prevent- 
able diseases, child hygiene and public health nursing, and 
sanitary engineering. 

This will cost approximately $13,500 more than is now 
being spent in a scattering way, the whole organization requir- 
ing 1.04 per cent. of all state appropriations, or $.067 per 
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department. 


capita. Competent authorities estimate that two per cent of “| 
total state appropriations is justifiable for a public health — | 


Yet it will be no small task, Dr. Oleson concludes, to | 
arouse North Dakota to a sharp realization of its needs. 


Health in City Charters 


ITIES vary in charter provisio..s for health and welfare 
as well as in street car fares and educational oppor- 
tunities. The Kansas City Public Service Institute has made 
a study of the charters of the twenty-five largest cities in the 
country to discover to what extent they permit the city |; 
fathers to look after the well-being of their children. Among |) . 
other things the study revealed that the duties of the health 
department may extend from the supervision of city hospi- 
tals to the collection and’ disposal of garbage or may not | | 
include either. a4 
Eight of the twenty-five cities provide for a health board | 
and fourteen leave their health work in the hands of one man 
who is appointed director, health officer, or commissioner. 
More and more, however, the control both of health and 
welfare departments by boards is being abandoned. i 
Membership in the boards or departments is variously ~ 
restricted. In New York, for instance, the police commis- / 
sioner is automatically included; in Kansas City no member | 
of the board may be a practicing physician. In ten of the 
cities the physical examination of school children and all | 
health work in schools is under the supervision of the health 
department and in others it is specifically under the direc- — 
tion of the Board of Education. | 
In general, the city charters tend to give little detail con- — 
cerning the organization and powers of health and welfare _ 
departments; in fact, some do not mention either health or | 
welfare at all. The two departments are generally kept | 
separate. The director of the health work is, in most cities, | 
a physician. General hospital supervision is carried out by 
the department of welfare or, in commission governed — 
cities, by the department of safety. ‘The department of wel- 
fare usually covers charity, correction and recreation, though | | 
sometimes, as in Los Angeles, public charity is a county — 
function, and in St. Louis parks and recreation are jointly 7 
controlled. Usually the welfare department has charge of 
penal and correctional institutions. Infant welfare and child — 
hygiene work are carried on in separate bureaus of the 
health department in most cases, but information was not 
available from all the cities surveyed. ; 
Almost every one of these twenty-five city charters has |) | 
some unique provision with suggestive value for other cities. | 


A Clinic That Is Not Free 


HE Manhattanville district of New York is the scene 

of a health service experiment that is exceptional. 
The outward manifestation of this demonstration consists 
of a renovated store which exhibits white curtained win- — 
dows and the name, Manhattanville Health Society. Two 
days a week one can see a little group of baby carriages 
parked around the entrance, and it is natural to assume that 
some welfare organization is conducting clinics for the babies 
of the neighborhood. To the uninitiated, however, the type 
of mothers attending the clinics is surprising, for they are 
well dressed, intelligent looking and obviously of the middle 
classes—but therein lies the whole point of the project. The 
Manhattanville Health Society is an organization not of 
the poor who cannot pay for health services but of average 
people of moderate circumstances who need them just as 
much and who do not care to frequent free clinics and dis- — 
pensaries. It is a cooperative undertaking which plans to 
include five thousand people in its active service on the basis - 
of individual membership fees of six dollars a year. The — 
project is fostered by a joint committee from the Maternity - 
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_ the people of the district. 


per 


_ it offers general health service on a cooperative basis. Once 


nter Association, the Henry Street Visiting Nurse Service 
and the New York Diet Kitchen Association. An anony- 
mous donation of ten thousand dollars has made such an 


_ experiment possible, and the whole-hearted support of the 
_ more recently organized Citizens’ Committee is putting it 


on its feet. . 

Manhattanville was chosen for the project because its 
population is fairly stationary and almost exclusively of 
ative stock. Statistics show that it is in every respect a 
typical middle class neighborhood, and the experiment 
launched there proposes to prove that the average community, 


(a either in a small town or a big city, not only needs health 
service, but can obtain it on a self-supporting basis. As one 


member said, “ This society is just exactly what this neigh- 


ie borhood needs, for with rents and living expenses so high 
_ it is hard to have to pay a doctor’s fee every time the baby 
has a little cold.” 


Just how successful the experiment will be depends on 
If they want the service it is 
theirs; if not, the proposition will be offered to some other 
community. For the present the society offers the following 


_ services to its members: 


1. Advice and assistance in all matters pertaining to health; 

2, Visiting nurse care for sick persons of all ages; 

3. Supervision for pregnant mothers, including medical exam- 
inations and advice, clinics and classes, and nurses’ visits to 
the home; 

4. Assistance at confinement (other than doctor’s services), sub- 
ject to specified regulations; 

5. Health service for children under two years; conferences 
where babies will receive thorough physical examination and 
regular weighing and inspection; instruction in proper feeding 
and general care; nurses’ visits to the home; _ 

6. Health supervision of children from two to six years of age, 
including thorough physical examination and health classes 
for the children; advice and assistance to mothers; nurses’ 
and nutrition workers’ visits tc the home. 


These services do not overlap those of any other nursing 
organization working in the community except the assistance 
given by visiting nurses of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company to its policy holders and the work of private 
practitioners. “The society neither excludes nor ignores the 
patients of either but works with both to the best of its 
ability. It offers more extensive service than the Metropoli- 
tan nurses can give, thereby supplementing their work, and 
it regards the family physician as the first to be considered 
and consulted in case of doubt. ~~ 

The work is still in its infancy, having been started in 


March, 1922. The Citizens’ Committee has taken over the 


administration of the society and since May has been con- 
ducting a widespread membership campaign among the 


seventy-three thousand residents of the district which is 


gradually showing results. The paid membership now is 
150; Olive Beason Husk, the director, maintains that a 
gradual climb is more satisfactory than a sudden enthusiastic 
sweep with its ultimate descent. Instead of making use of 
bizarre methods of publicity, the committee prefers to de- 


' pend upon the appreciation of present members and upon 


es leaflets and window cards to bring new mem- 
ers in. 

The baby and children’s clinics are now well established 
and serving seventy-one babies and twenty-one children of 
pre-school age. The maternity service, just organized, is 
already caring for ten members; when the society is fully 
organized ten paid nurses and several physicians will sup- 


_ plement the work of the one nurse and one doctor now 


covering the field. : 
There have been, of course, other experiments and efforts 


along the line of community health projects, such as the 


Framingham Demonstration and the center at Mansfield, 
Ohio; but the Manhattanville society is exceptional in that 


i , it will be self supporting, inaugurating a new 
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phase of neighborhood cooperation which is likely to spread. 

The immediate neighborhood around the society’s head- 
quarters at first either looked askance upon the place or disre- 
garded it entirely. The members are coming, strange to say, 
from the outposts of the district, but eventually, no doubt, the 
corner grocer and the tailor next door will also be mem- 
bers. In the meantime these are showing themselves true 
to human nature, for those closest to a scene of action are 
usually the last to notice what is going on. Most of the 
first members are young married women, and the society is 
proving its usefulness to many of them. One young couple 
brought their baby directly from the hospital where it had 
undergone an operation to the society headquarters for in- 
spection and displayed the attitude toward those in charge 
with which one might exhibit one’s child to its grandmother. 
Through the influence of the society and its physician, the 
operation had been performed free of charge by a specialist 
of note, a fact duly appreciated by a young couple struggling 
against the present high cost of living. ‘‘ That,” said the 
doctor, “is just exactly where the advantage of this organ- 
ization lies. ‘These people are fairly well educated and are 
independent; under ordinary conditions they could not 
afford to secure the big men to perform the operations, but 
through their membership in the Manhattanville Health 
Society practically any service is available. And their pride 
is saved, too, by the fact that they are paying members.” 

GERTRUDE WoopDCOCK. 


Prevention and Cure 


66 RGANIZATION shock should not replace shell 

shock,” declared Dr. W. E. Musgrave of San Fran- 
cisco in discussiong California’s present duty to the disabled 
veterans within her borders. “ Most of these men are ner- 
vously, and some of them mentally, unwell,” he said. “ They 
will not react kindly to treatment, however efficient that is, 
accompanied by the roar of the machinery of organization.” 
He therefore urged that the remobilization of hospital and 
other medical facilities in California for soldier care, pro- 
posed by the League for the Conservation of Public Health, 
be carried out as unobtrusively as possible. His remark 
complements that of the vocational rehabilitation student, an 
inmate of a metropolitan clubhouse run by a “ benevolent ”’ 
woman, who complained of her emotional facility in dealing 
with her proteges. “It ain’t good for shell-shocked men 
to be wept on,” he said. 


N INTERESTING attempt to wrestle with the 

psychological problem of the tuberculosis sanitarium is 
reported by the Denver Sanitarium of the Jewish Consump- 
tives’ Relief Society. There is a Patients’ Mutual Aid So- 
ciety to which all the inmates are eligible, which collects a 
small membership fee, administers relief to the most desti- 
tute, runs a cooperative store, and provides through its offices 
and organization machinery an outlet for individual energy. 


HE proceeds of the Lasker Memorial Fund, given to 
oS] Bes American Society for the Control of Cancer by the 
family of Mrs. M. Lasker in memory of her son, are to be 
used this year in the publication of a series of fourteen litho- 
graphed posters. These call attention vigorously to the need 
of early diagnosis and sound treatment. ‘They will be dis- 
tributed to each of the society’s 700 committees for exhibit, 
particularly during Cancer Week, November 12-18. 


ICHIGAN babies, profiting by a cool summer and 

the cumulative effect of educational work by state and 
local health departments, made a health record in August. 
The infant mortality rate for the month was 60.1 per 1,000 
living births, the lowest for ten years. 
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OU might not have been able to distinguish the 

fifty-two rural pastors from the four -thousand, 

seven hundred other students at the summer school 

of the University of Wisconsin. But they were 
there and their importance was out of all proportion to their 
numbers. They were there at the special invitation of the 
College of Agriculture and a committee of religious leaders 
of the state. They wanted the help of the university in 
gaining a better understanding of rural conditions. They 
came as acknowledged leaders seeking a broader conception 
of leadership. 


For several reasons this three-weeks conference at Wis- 
consin held a particular significance. Conferences of the 
kind have been held in other states—in Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Colorado and Washington—but they are still in the experi- 
mental stage and no one of them had so many advantages. 
The Wisconsin conference was made possible through the 
strong support of a College of Agriculture already famous 
for its work with farmer citizens. Its speakers were the 
best that could be obtained from state and federal depart- 
ments. 


Given the advantages of location and leadership, results 
had to be gained through the response of the individual 
pastor to the appeal for enlightened leadership in the rural 
community. In this the marked difference in men had to 
be reckoned with. 


Three rural pastors—among fifty-two of various faiths— 
introduced themselves at one of the picetines held for the 
interchange of experiences. 

The first was of Holland birth. His face was a Hans 
Memling portrait—a skin like crumpled poppy leaves and 
clear blue eyes that gleamed as he talked. 

“My work is in the fruit district,” he explained eagerly, 
“and I’m getting new pointers on pruning and fruit culture 
to take back to my farmers. I have three parishes, Scotch, 
Scandinavian and Dutch, but I can help them all with their 
orcnards.” 

Next spoke a young preacher, ruddy cheeked, fair haired, 
pleasantly aggressive. 

“T’ve the finest parish in the state,” he boasted. ‘It’s 
twenty miles square and often I have six services on Sunday. 
‘The farmers are just like other folks and like to have you 


talk over their problems with them. You can’t thunder ser- 


mons at them any more.” 


The third speaker had white hair and a white beard as well. 
_ Around his eyes there were no wrinkles caused by laughter. 


“Ym an old-fashioned Evangelical missionary,” he pro- 
nounced, “‘ and I believe in the verbal interpretation of the 
Scriptures. 
sinful.” 


pp ear as were these three men—and the fifty-two 
7 they exemplified—there were points of contact. Each 

man, whatever his public faith or private convictions, was a 
rural pastor and constantly in touch with the problems of the 
farmer. Each one needed the best possible approach to that 
_ farmer in order to help him solve his problems. And the 
“main purpose of the conference was to provide the best 
approach. 


Examine the courses offered by the Wisconsin summer 
_ school if you are one who has been prophesying the decline 
eof the rural church. You will be surprised to learn of the 
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EDUCATION 


Rural Leaders Who. Study Their -Jobs 


The Bible tells me plainly that amusements are’ 


variety and scope of the activities expected of the rural 
pastor of today. Not one subject, you will note, touches 
even remotely the problem of original sin or the authorship | 
of the Book of Job. The minister’s professional ca in § 
theology and morals lies in another field. 

Here is the daily schedule. The honor system was in use, 
but each minister was expected to attend a class each hour: © 


8.00 Rural Life 2.15 Assembly 
9.00 Rural Community and the 2 


roung pl 
fe united | 


Church ~.2.30 Recreational Leadership i 
10.00 Agricultural Economics or 3.30 Organized Play and Games aa) 

Marketing , 
11.00 Administration of Country 4.36 Conferences 

Churches 


Or Auto Mechanics 


7.30 Lectures, Entertainments 
Or Farm Poultry i 


and Demonstrations 


Underlying and connecting all of these courses, from — 
Church Administration to Farm Poultry, ran the desire of — 
both uniyersity and church to give to the rural pastor an * 
understanding and sympathy for the conditions under which ~ 
he worked. State and church seemed to agree that through ~ 
the pastor the farmer could best be led from his old position 
of isolation to a realization of the advantages which should 
be his. A 

_The rural pastors themselves had first to be converted to 
such a program. The idea that they were the intermediaries | | 
between the resources of the state and the needs of the rural — } 
community must have been new to many of them. As the ~ 
conference progressed one felt how the bigness of their 
jobs grew upon these men. It must have been almost over- 
whelming to those who had thought of them hitherto in | um 
terms of Sunday Schools, Ladies Aids, three sermons on | "ii 
Sunday, weddings and funerals. 

Edmund de S. Brunner, Director of Social and Religious — 
Surveys, New York, threw some of his nine o'clock classes | °° 
on the Rural Community and the Church open for general —| © 
discussion. ee | 


NE man told of a band (the conference had heard it 
play) which he himself led; another of a splendid com- — 
munity house he had been instrumental in building; another 
of a health center where country girls were trained to be 
emergency nurses. From open country districts came reports = | 
of large Boy Scout and Pioneer organization, non sectarian | 
of course; of country socials attracting a thousand people; of 
cooperation with county agents, home economic demon- 
strators, health officers, university extension lecturers, trav- 
elling libraries, and the like. 4 

Some of the stories were good naturedly challenged. 

“Do you mean to say?” came one question, “that you 
organized a band when you'd never led one before?” 

“T hadn’t even played a note on any of the instruments,” _ 
came the surprising retort. “I did it because some of the 
men in our little town wanted a band and asked me to beat 
time. After that I got hold of some text books and learned 
the technique of the different pieces. Anybody could do it 
who could read music.” 

“ What was the value to hie. community?” asked one of — 
the practical-minded. 

“Well,” replied the man who was both pastor and band 
master, “our town is a backward place, pretty much out — 
of the way, and it’s never had a thing to be proud of — = 
this band. Now you can just see the difference. Peanlad 
talk about it and boast to any stranger, particularly since 
we've raised money enough to buy real uniforms.” 
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_ | time by men with little or no experience. 
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‘| “Ym in a town of three hundred and fifty,” he explained, 
_ “and in spite of all I can do to elevate the moral tone of the 
_ people there are three dances a week. One night I made a 
big effort to put on a stereopticon lecture with views from 
the university and a missionary from China to give the 
a talk and, if you'll believe me, that night all the young people 
_ went to a dance at the school house! ” 

Any mention of dancing was certain to provoke discus- 
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| sion. Not many, perhaps, shared the concern of the earnest 
| young preacher over dances in the school house, but all were 
"united in their alarm over the jazz dancing at the road 
‘| house which the automobile has made so available to coun- 


| try youths. And all of them, even to the stern missionary, 
' must have demonstrated to themselves that denunciations 
_ and imprecations from the pulpit were not sufficient. 
Substantial help came from Professor E. B. Gordon, Chief 
_ of the Bureau of Community Development in the Extension 
Division of the university. ‘Through him these men added to 
their new knowledge of auto-mechanics and sociology the 
conception of recreational leadership. Community music, the 
_ pageant and the proper observance of festivals were suggested 
as three means by which the people of the rural community 
_ might satisfy their normal demands for play. 

Here again the pastors themselves had first to be con- 
verted to the idea and trained in it. 
_ pageant to experiment with, the representation of the four 
ie things men live by—work, love, worship and play—taken 
i from the book by Richard Cabot. The pageant was crude 
_ if judged by ordinary standards, but it was remarkable if 
_| one considers that it was worked up in the shortest possible 
The organized 
_ games might have been called crude too, for it was a little 
| difficult for white hair and stiff joints to get into a ball 
_-game. Both games and pageant had the spirit of the idea 
_ which could be carried back for further development to fifty 
or more rural parishes. : 
| _ Warren H. Wilson, of the Training Committee of the 
_| Federal Council of Churches, gave practical advice to admin- 
istrators. He emphasized the importance of selecting the 
| man best adapted by training and temperament to deal with 
_. the peculiar problems of any parish. 
| “In one village,” he said in illustration, “a pastor built 

a splendidly equipped community house. He left and his 
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long as it contained a billiard table! 

'_ “Count ’em,” proclaimed Dr. Wilson, “count ’em,” 
' when he outlined the five-fold program of Health, Econom- 
| ics, Education, Recreation and Discipline, which every rural 
pastor of the present day must be ready to undertake. 


HE fact that the farmer of today is not the farmer of 
oe twenty ‘or even ten years ago was stressed. The pastor 
| who would make his church the force in the community that 
| it once was, was told that he must understand the change in 
rural psychology and the causes of the change. : 
| * At one time,” said Dr. Galpin, Director of Rural Life 
| Studies, United States Bureau of Education, “the farmer 
was the most independent worker in the world. The city 
man might come to him and complain that his ears of corn 
were not full enough or that his milk was too thin. 

- “Take it or leave it,’ the farmer would retort. ‘It’s 
the way nature made it.’” 

Progressive farming has changed all that and today the 
- farmer who does not conform so far as possible to the 

- reasonable demands,of the consumer finds that he is losing 
Fe. his market. The university that gave the Babcock test 
expects from the farmers the increased intelligence that is 

born of scientific agriculture. And it is to this new farmer 
ne pastor of today must make his appeal, 
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| immediate successor refused to allow the house to be used so. 
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Many of the pastors, to be sure, had already recognized 
the fact. The ruddy cheeked young preacher who declared, 
“They don’t want to be thundered at any-more; they want 
you to talk things over with them,” recognized it. So did 
the fatherly Hollander with a face like a Memling who was 
helping his farmers prune their fruit trees by the latest 
methods. ADELAIDE Evans Harris. 


When Opinions Get Together 


S OLOMON was wrong. New things do happen under 
the sun, and the sun keeps right on shining. The con- 
servative has been defined (for the mth time) as ‘‘ one who 
believes that nothing should ever happen the first time.” 
The ’Sconset ‘“ School of Opinion” has happened for the 
first time (henceforth conservatives may attend with safety) 
and if Nature or the Universe had any grudge against it, that 
feeling was not made evident. The sunlight fell over moor 
and sea as it fell, of old, nowhere but in fairy tales of good 
children. Stories of storms came from other lands, near and 
remote. But the only rain that fell at ’Sconset during the 
first three weeks of September was the more or less gentle 
rain of opinions. 

But what a rain was that! When Frederick C. Howe 
announced in the spring of 1922 that he planned to invite an 
indefinite array of students and teachers to get together at 
’Sconset, on Nantucket Island, in September, to hold a 
“school of opinion,” the rain began. It came from many 
quarters. A school of opinion! Journalists laughed. at the 
idea. Conservatives scoffed, decried and, finally, con- 
sidered whether legal means should not be employed to 
prevent it. Propagandists sought to insinuate their own 
subtle, but definite, controls over it. Teachers were not 
certain they could, or should, attend. Students asked their 
parents if they could go, and in many cases were none too 
gently informed that such a school was no place for a respect- 
able student, with his way in the world to make, to think of 
going. 

None the less, more than two hundred students and teach- 
ers, near-students and innocent by-standers attended. The lec- 
ture hall was crowded to its capacity at practically all 
lectures and discussions. ‘The lecturing was brilliant be- 
yond my expectations,” said Mr. Howe. There was some 
difficulty experienced in telling lecturers and students apart— 
largely because there was little real difference. Groups of 
“hikers” usually had some well-known man or woman in 
their number, and the school thus became peripatetic. 

Vigorous discussions encroached, more and more, upon the 
time allotted to lecturers as the days went by. Students 
refused to accept the role of passive listeners. They in- 
sisted upon having a share in the making of opinions, All in 
all, it was an intensely healthful experience for both students 


-and lecturers. 


Hence, contrary to most expectations, the school did not 
degenerate into an orgy of opinions. Most of those who 
attended felt themselves in the midst of a brilliant clash of 
opinions; and few who were there could honestly say, after- 
wards, that they came out no wiser than when in they went. 
To confess any such result was to confess definite insen- 
sitivity to intellectual stimulations of a serious sort. 

Biology dominated the first week. Professor Edward G. 
Conklin practically hypnotized his audiences with his 
demonstrations of biological determinism in human society. 
Students and teachers, alike, walked as in a dream almost, 
after listening to him. The illusion was not destroyed until 
a business man and student from Wilmington, Delaware, 
definitely challenged the finality of this determinism, toward 
the end of the week. Then we came out of our dream, 

Critical social psychology dominated the second week. 
Everett Dean Martin, of the People’s Institute, New York, 
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- thoroughly worth supporting. 
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divided the sheep from the goats (which was which is not 
here implied) with his suggestions that radicals should let 
the light of criticism play over their aims as well as over 
their means of working for those aims. After listening to 
this, we forgot all about dreams. We were awake. We 
took sides. We held conferences, morning, noon and night. 
We protested and we asserted. We derided and we denied. 
We even undertook to do some thinking. But scarcely that 
much— 

The last week was characterized by a gentle humanity as, 
under the stimulating lectures of James Harvey Robinson, 
we slowly approached the “return to earth” and mundane 
things, generally. No invidious distinctions are intended in 
this naming of three lecturers out of the twenty or more who 
took part in the program. Combinations of circumstances 


made these three stand out as the personifications of the dis- ~ 


tinctive moods of the three weeks. All the rest of us, 
lecturers and students, alike, contributed to, or subtracted 
from, these distinctive moods as suited our likings and our 
talents. Nationalism and internationalism; psychology pro 
and psychology con; literature and the illiterate; the state 
and the anti-state; cooperation and competition; civil liberty 
and communism; education and ignorance; the single 
tax and the double tax; the classic and the romantic; the his- 
tory of slavery and the slavery of history: all these things, 
and many more, came in for a word, or an hour, of praise 
or of blame, for the good things, or the ills, done under the 
sun. It was good fun. It was exceedingly profitable. It 
is to be done again. 

‘There was a persistent whisper during the first week that 
an agent of that branch of our government which is called 
the department of justice was among those present, in dis- 
guise. The story probably had no real foundation. Certain 
residents of the fashionable colony in the town of Nantucket 
were said to have been greatly perturbed by this incursion of 
people with opinions upon the island. A number of them 
ventured to attend the school, for the purpose, as one of 
them explained, of securing evidence. It was a dangerous 
procedure. Several who came to scoff remained to laugh. 
After that, all was lost. A protest meeting was held in 
Nantucket at a private home. ‘There was a story floating 
about the island that the war records of ‘some of the 
opinioneers were not all that they should have been. A 
speaker at this protest meeting accused the school of being 
“ socialistic.’ She was asked to define “socialism.” But 
as the hour was growing late, and, anyhow, as it was Sun- 
day, further discussion of that subject was postponed. 


LANS for next year are as yet undefined. That some- 

thing of the same general sort will be carried through is 
assured. Moreover, next year’s program is likely to be more 
extensive. Certain types of problems were not adequately 
represented in the program, this year. For example, the prob- 
lem of education and the schools intruded itself to such an 
extent that the program for the second week had to be dis- 
rupted in order to provide a clear day for the discussion of 
that question alone. Opinions and clashes of opinion will 
have some bearing on education whether we consent or no. 
‘There was some talk of organizing two programs next year: 
one for those primarily interested in educational problems; 
the other for those primarily interested in the clash of 
opinions. 

The question of control of the program was discussed 
frequently by interested groups. Ill felt that this effort to 
domesticate the spirit of inquiry in some yearly event was 
The opinions of all were 
voiced in a statement made by Mr. Howe: “ Whatever we 
attempt to do here,” he said, “we must constantly respect 
the intellectual integrity of those who come. Let us make 
of this a school of mental integrity.” ol Bee Sa 3 & 
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THE colleges and universities are swamped by students 
again this autumn. The freshman flood has not abated. | 
Some applicants for admission to Harvard have found a 


lack of living quarters, even, and have been compelled to |) iv 


sleep on the campus. The whole country seems to be in 


like case. ‘The youth movemetn in America seems to be 
toward higher education. So far the newspapers report, 
at any rate. 


Educational authorities are distressed and confused by 
the problem. thus presented. Suggestions for solving the 
problem are varied and contradictory. President Ernest 
M. Hopkins, of Dartmouth, insists that, since present equip- | | 
ments are inadequate to the demands, the college authorities / | 
should be supported in a program of careful selection. He’ 
thinks that those, only,’ who. have potential intellectual 
capacity should be admitted. He would have an “ aris- 
tocracy of brains.” 

On the other hand, Chancellor Elmer E. Brown, of New 
York University, is reported as holding that any such pro- 
gram will prove to be unfair; that society must make pro- 
vision just as rapidly as possible to take care of all who 
want to go to college, or to have a share in any form of 
higher education; and that meanwhile, the colleges must 
ae shift to be as impartial as possible in their admission 
plans. 

Between these two points of view lie many varieties of 
acceptance and modification. ‘Che whole problem is appear- 
ing above the horizon of public discussion as never before. 


EANWHILE, at Harvard, in particular, and at 

other schools, in general, the charge of discrimination 
against the Jews has not been settled. ‘This fall the matter 
has been aggravated at Harvard by the publication of a new 
blank form which must be filled out by applicants for admis- 
sion. Among the questions asked are, “ Race and color?” || ... 
and particularly, “ What change, if any, has been made |)” 
since birth in your own name or that of your father?” 
These questions are held by some to indicate that, in spite 
of an agreement made last spring to do nothing further in. 
a discriminatory way until the committee on admissions had 
made an exhaustive report on the whole subject, Harvard 
intends to go right ahead with a program of discrimination 
against Jews and Negroes. One heated representative of 
dissent refers to the university as “ an intellectual Ku Klux 
Klan.” The report of the committee on admissions will 
not be ready for several months. 

The charge that Harvard is becoming more aristocratic, — 
exclusive and prejudicial is further supported by the fact 
that student waiters will no longer be employed at the 
Union, Negro waiters having been installed with the opening 
of the new year. ‘Thirty-five student waiters have been 
greatly helped in working their ways through college in 
the past by this employment. Most of the waiters have 
been Jews. h 

These are but indications of the problems that are appear- 
ing on the Harvard campus, in large numbers. Problems 
are not, however, bad things for a college, provided they are 
honestly met and intellectually faced. Even though the 
Harvard class rooms should prove to be dull, this year, the 
campus ought to be quite a lively place. 


f Olas American people have a legend that we are all 
endlessly hungry for all the education we can obtain. 
Sceptics are looking upon this legend with suspicion, these 
days. They suspect (the suspicion is scarcely new) that 
what we are hungry for is credits, degrees, titles, positions, 
rather than knowledge and understanding. 

Massachusetts Agricultural College has recently found out _ 


Ninety per cent never sles it. The cash fee for a credit 
-allures, probably; but the long task of winning the credit 
by getting the education is too much for them. . The Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools could probably show re- 
yl i of the same sort. The New School for Social Research, 
| New York, has found that its plan of “no credits, no ex- 
aminations, no certificates’ has not attracted as many stu- 
dents as had been expected. Virtue may be its own reward, 

|| but in education most people seem to prefer to take the 
credit and let the cash go. 


«s ENTAL differences” are being investigated in 
=| every corner, these days. For example, Professor 
Kimball Young, of the University of Oregon, has published 
through the University Press, Eugene, a monograph on 
Mental Differences in Certain Immigrant Groups, basing 
his studies on psychological tests of South European groups 
in typical schools in California. He offers suggestions in 
‘the way of modifying school policies and proposals for 
handling the problems of immigration and racial mixtures, 
_ Dr. J. E. Wallace Wallin, of Miami University, Ox- 
| ford, Ohio, has been investigating The Achievements of 
_ Sub-Normal Children in Standardized Educational Tests, 
and has published his results in a bulletin of the university. 
He concludes: “The direction of progress in education and 
| social service is in differentiating more and more sharply 
the various degrees of quantitative deviation in intelligence.” 
\ Of course, if this differentiating goes on long enough and 
| far enough, we may ultimately arrive at—individuals. 

- ; | 


R. KEITH PRESTON, who is, in his serious moments, 
Cf sya of Latin in Northwestern University, but 


The keeper of the zoo, one day, 
Decided to buy only hay. 

“Since we must sodas dine: ” said he, 
“Hay suits the big majority.” 


The bear was quite resentful, but 

The keeper of the zoo said, “ Tut! 
Your taste, dear Bruin, does you proud, 
But I must cater to the crowd.” 


The lion gave his bale one look; 

His baleful roar the cages shook. 
“0-o-oh! ” said the keeper of the zoo, 
4 Guess I must get a bone or two.” 


And so the lion got his grist; 

The bear went on the waiting list; 
The big majority still chew 

About what Nature meant them to. 


pe Bureau of Educational Experiments, 144 West 13 
. street, New York, is continuously engaged in a number 
of ins i hen which are being reported in occasional bul- 
s. Recent bulletins describe an experiment in a 
‘nursery school ” and in the development and standardiza- 
tion of school records. 
_ The nursery school experiment has undertaken to investi- 
_ gate “ the educational factors in the environment for babies ” 
‘that need study and planning “as much as and perhaps 
more than those in the environment of older children;” 
and <2 provide “ fuller scientific data concerning children’s 
row rowth of every ort that is measurable or observ- 
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able.” The results of this experiment, which has been 
running for three years, are set forth in an 80 page bulletin 
full of concrete materials and valuable suggestions. Harriet 
M. Johnson is the author; Carmen S. Reuben contributes 
a section on music. 


The humanizing of school records is dealt with admirably 


in the second bulletin, The method ‘“ calls for a new habit 
of observing children.” The teacher ‘ ‘must develop the 
habit of observing children working together.” The teacher 

“cannot record everything, nor can she always tell what is 
of most significance, but she can make tentative notes for 
her own use, leaving the sifting of evidence to a later sum- 
mary.” Of course, this is not a “ record” at all, as schools 
have known records. But this bulletin is not interested in 
school records, in spite of its title: it is about educational 
records, which may mean something very different. ‘The 
author is Mary S. Marot. 


"T HE Public Health Service has recently published, 
through the government printing office, a manual of 
suggestions on education related to sex, under the title, High 
Schools and Sex Education. Dr. Benjamin C. Gruenberg 
is the editor. Sex education is defined as inclusive of “ all 
the instruction and training that may help to form normal 
and wholesome attitudes and ideals in relation to sex, and to 
shape conduct in accord with such attitudes and ideals.” 
The manual attempts to cover the whole range of* educa- 
tional experience with a view to determining how much 
of our school work helps in these directions and to what 
extent it needs and is capable of reconstruction with these 
ends in view. Some practical suggestions are offered in addi- 
tion to the theoretical discussions. Extensive bibliographies 
are provided. However much the public health service has 
been criticised for its failures in other directions, its work 
in the direction of social and sex education has probably 
been the most intelligent that America has known. School 
men and all interested in these problems will find this manual 
an admirable addition to their equipment. 

But no one should assume that this manual offers final 
solutions of these problems of sex education. 
enough about the subject to be permitted to dictate too 
freely to the young or to teachers. Children easily under: 
stand when an adult is floundering. Open-mindedness is 
the best attitude, 


HE Boston meeting of the National Education Asso- 

ciation was enlivened by the attacks of the Boston 
Herald and the Transcript on the principle of federal par- 
ticipation in education as proposed in the Towner-Sterling 
bill. The Herald characterized the bill as containing the 
“ virus of socialism and bureaucracy.” ‘The Transcript de- 
scribed it as “a bill to Europeanize our public schools,” A 
representative of the mayor, in his address of welcome, 
attacked the bill in much the same way. ‘The association, 
however, endorsed the bill as its own and proposes to fight 
for its ultimate adoption. The struggle will probably 
emerge into the open in the next congress. 

The actual issues are not yet clear. Some are fighting the 
bill on the antiquated grounds of “ state’s rights.” Some are 
fighting for the bill on the doubtful ground of national re- 
sponsibility for the education of the people—as if the govern- 
ment should say: ‘‘ Let there be universal intelligence.” Some 
are frightened by big machinery. Others are enraptured by 


the spectacle, far-off seen, of a great national educational 


machine. The question is fundamental. The whole nation 
should get an education out of the debate that will rage over 
the bill when it comes up again in Congress. Friends and 
foes, alike, should welcome the most searching inquiry into 
the probable effects upon our democracy of this proposed 
increase of prestige at Washington. 


No one knows’ 
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_ system. 
expression prevented in every phase of prison existence. 


THE ENGLISH PRISON SYSTEM ; 
By Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise, K. C. B. Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., London. 275 pp. 


ENGLISH PRISONS TODAY eet 
The Report of the Prison System Enquiry Committee, edited 
by Stephen Hobhouse and A. Fenner Brockway. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 728 pp. Price, $8.50; with postage from the 
Survey $8.90. 


ENGLISH PRISONS UNDER LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
By Sidney and Beatrice W ebb, with Preface by Bernard Shaw. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 265 pp. Price, $5.00, with postage 
from the Survey $5.30. a 

The first of the books listed above was prepared by the former 

chairman of the Prison Commission for England and Wales 

for the use of the International Prison Commission at its 1915 

meeting. But because of the war the meeting was not held, 

and the publication of the book was deferred until 1921. 

This is essentially an apologia for the English prison system 
by its chief executive. ‘The tone of the book is throughout 
one of complacency. The author expresses his satisfaction and 
pride in the discipline, education, medical care, “the reforming 
influences of religion” and “the upright and manly attributes 
of our warder class.” His general theory of the treatment 
of offenders is concisely stated on the first page: “All agree 
that the system should be, as far as possible, “ reformatory,’ but 
many are tempted to overlook that it must be also, if punish- 
ment is to have any meaning, coercive, as restraining liberty; 
deterrent, as an example; and retributory, in the sense of 
enforcing a penalty for an offence.” Withal the book contains 
much concrete information about the English prison system 
which, with due allowance for the author’s bias, may be useful 
to American students of delinquency and corrections. 


In 1919 there was created a Prison System Enquiry Com- 
mittee, which included in its membership G. D. H. Cole, 
Bertrand Russell, J. R. Clynes, Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 
Bernard Shaw and others well known to Americans. The com- 
mittee conducted its investigations over a period of about three 
years. Its report was edited by two men who served long 
sentences of imprisonment during the war. At the outset the 
committee asked for official information, but this was consistent- 
ly refused. Ruggles-Brise even denied it a copy of the Standing 
Orders, and later a letter was written forbidding the staff to 
give any information. But before this letter was circulated and 
in spite of the obstacles interposed by the Home Office, evidence 
was obtained from a large number of prison officials, agents 
of prisoners’ aid societies, visiting magistrates and ex-prisoners. 
The report includes samples of this evidence and conclusions 
of the committee as to the facts of the case, together with a 
few proposed changes. 


Part I of the report is devoted to a discussion of the prison 
system. It constitutes an almost unrelieved indictment. For 
example, the system of cellular confinement is still in operation. 
Even after the preliminary period of almost complete isolation, 
prisoners spend 1734 hours out of every 24 in their cells, and 
on Saturdays and Sundays they are in the cells 19 to 20 hours. 
Another anachronism is the “silence rule.” Apparently few 
prisoners attempt to obey this rule, and those who do so suffer 
grave mental injury. By disobeying the rule, prisoners can do 
something to retain their mental balance, but the cunning and 
hypocrisy which are necessary to evade discovery result in 
serious moral deterioration. 

“But the silence rule is only characteristic of the whole 
Self-respect is systematically destroyed and self- 
The 
buildings in their ugliness and their monotony have a deadening 
and repressive effect. The labor is mostly mechanical and 
largely wasteful, and every indication of craftsmanship or 
creative ability is suppressed. The meals are distributed 
through momentarily opened doors as though the prisoners 
were caged animals. The sanitary arrangements are degrading 
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and filthy, and the dress is hideous, slovenly and humiliating. — | 
Education is limited to the most elementary standard and is © 
denied to those above 25 years of age. To the vast majority | 
of prisoners recreation is entirely unknown, and lectures and | 
music are rarely available. A letter niay not be written to | 
(or received from) home until two months of the sentence | 
have been served, and the conditions under which the visits {| 
take place are so humiliating that many prisoners prefer not | 
to have them. The religious ministration is almost valueless | 
pecause of the conditions under which it is offered, and the classi- | 
fication of prisoners is crude and ineffective. Punishments 
involying a starvation diet, solitary confinement, the postpone- — 
ment of letters and visits, and the loss of remission, are im- — | 
posed for innocent and kindly speech or even for acts of un- | 
selfishness, and the health of prisoners is constantly neglected | 
under the suspicion of malingering” (p. 356). ay 


Part II of the report is devoted to a consideration of the | 
effects of imprisonment. Perhaps the most remarkable facts | 
brought out are those relating to insanity and suicide in prison. | 
The ratio of insanity is ten times as great as among the | 
general population, and after deducting those regarded as men- $ 
tally abnormal when admitted, the ratio is five times as great. © 
Equally significant is the suicide rate. Elaborate precautions ~~ 
are taken against suicide, but in spite of this the rate is three | 
times as high as outside of prison. But the instances of insanity 
and suicide are only extreme cases of a mental and moral | 
deterioration from which the great majority of prisoners suffer. | 
Another interesting conclusion is that there is no “criminal | 
type,” but there is a “prison type” produced by the very | 
experiences of prison life. The failure of the prison system is — 
stated finally in terms of recidivism. The figures for 1920-21 | 
show that no less than 54.4 per cent of male prisoners and 73.3 | 
per cent of women had been previously sentenced at least five — 
times. 


By all odds the most useful of these three volumes for the 
average student, social worker and citizen is that by Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb with its preface by Bernard Shaw. This book is © 
intended by its authors to serve a double, perhaps a triple, — 
purpose. First, it is one of a series by the Webbs dealing with 
the history of local government in England. But second, they | 
announce it as “a convenient historical introduction” to the | 
‘report of the committee. We are given here a detailed history 
of prison administration especially in jails and workhouses — 
from the Seventeenth to the Twentieth Century. No further — 
comment should be necessary than to say that this is done with © 
the author’s usual thoroughness, objectivity and interesting 
presentation. , 

Special attention should be called to the epilogue in which 
the Webbs make “certain observations upon the history that 
we have sought to relate.” They point out that under the | 
centralized control of jails, workhouses and convict prisons — 
since 1877 not all has been gain. “One of the unforeseen 
results of the transfer of the local prisons to the administration — 
of a government department was to put a stop to even the small — 
amount of publicity that had since 1835 prevailed.” Another 
shortcoming is “the reluctance and the difficulty with which 
such a directly administered national department associates 
voluntary agencies closely with its own administration.” Finally, — 
they suggest the need of a “more complete separation of day- 
et, administration from inspection and final control of — 
policy. . 


The third purpose of this book, English Prisons Under Local 
Government, is served by the preface in which Bernard Shaw 
drives home the lessons of the investigation in which he partici- 
pated. The incompatibility of the official aims of imprison- 
ment, listed by Ruggles-Brise, is brilliantly pointed out. Shaw — 
divides offenders roughly into three classes: “First, the small 
number of dangerous or incorrigibly mischievous human ani- 
mals, . Second, a body of people who cannot prov: 
for or order their lives for themselves. . . . Thir 


normal persons who have trespassed in some way during al 


£ 
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lapses of self-discipline which are as common as 
. . . . Lhe first is easy; too easy, in fact. You kill 
you cage; that is all. In the third class, summoning and 
fining and admonishing are easy and not mischievous. . . . 
| It is the offender of the second class, too good to be killed 
or caged, and not good enough for normal liberty, whose treat- 
ment bothers us.” But not even for this class does Shaw find 
any place for punishment. “If crime were not punished at all, 
'| the world would not come to an end any more than it does 
| mow that disease is not punished at all. . . .” “A criminal 
'| must be treated, not as a man who has forfeited all normal 
rights and liberties by the breaking of a single law, but as one 
| who, through some specific weakness or weaknesses is incapable 
_ of exercising some specific liberty or liberties.” 
| >. University of Kansas Stuart A. QuEEN 
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_ ORGANIZING THE COMMUNITY 
\. By B. A. McClenahan. The Century Co. 
$1.75; with postage from the Survey, $2.00. 


ay Designed as a help for students of the subject and for all those 
_ actively engaged in organizing communities, this book, with its 
'| sub-title promising the consideration of practical principles, 
_ comes as a welcome text. The promise of the title is not entirely 
- | fulfilled ; for the book is not devoted to principles of organization 
: A except in small part. The bulk of the chapters deal with social 
» service in the.small town and the county, with some reference 
_ to rural districts. As a description in those fields of the status 
| of recreation, health, family case work, civics, and leisure-time 
_ activities in general, and a picture of the recent developments in 
' legislation and form of organization for these activities in cer- 
7 


} k tain states, the book is useful. - 


260 pp. Price, 


| Dr. Mangold, director of the Missouri School of Social 
_ Economy, in which the author is assistant director, in a short 
\| foreword, gives the general assumption carried throughout that 
__| “community organization is based on fundamental democratic 
ae principles and therefore builds wisely for the future” and, “ the 
_ only right way is to take the community into the confidence of 
'| the worker and to construct an organization based on the best 
_ sentiment and the good will of the people.” The author calls 
_ community organization the special contribution of the day to 
_ social work, and seems to regard it as a general coordination of 
_ charitable, civic and “leisure time” activities. Undoubtedly 
| coordination plays a large part in community organization; but 
_ if the latter is making, or is to make an important contribution, 
| it willbe in presenting methods of organizing whole communi- 
ties; in analyzing elements of effectiveness in methods of organiz- 
| ing as they apply to different situations. Community organiza- 
' tion relates to all forms of social service or what not, and, as 
| usually regarded, is more comprehensive and more radical than 
the concept of the present volume. es 

Constant stimulation of community clubs or units by a central 


_ ‘duct of recreational facilities. 
| community organization lists: need of the community to see 
and work out its own problems, necessity for the executive board 
to assume responsibility, representation of the whole commynity 
by the board, adaptation of program to local needs and agencies, 
_ regard for all sections of the territory covered, small beginnings, 
_ general participation, systematic promotion of publicity, cen- 
_ tralization in a community council and finally, democratic organ- 

ization and procedure. 
A fourth of the book is devoted to the social survey, methods, 

principles, forms, types and uses. Types of social welfare 
_ activities and forms of organization are described for the small 
town and the rural community. Little or no attempt is made to 
analyze the rural attitude toward social service or cooperative 
organization. Considerable space is given to a description of 
~ county plans of organization and the legal provisions for county 
welfare work in Iowa, California, Minnesota, North Carolina 
and Missouri. The reader would welcome further statements 
- that would indicate the values of these laws in furthering the 
_ democratic abilities and procedure of the citizens in the states 
hin question. An interesting account is given of the ways in 
which communities reacted to the program of the American 
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The book would be useful to those not thoroughly familiar 
with social work who are attempting some service in a small 
town. Its usefulness for others is limited because of 
its elementary nature and the fact that it covers a large field 
and consequently does not deal intensively with any subject. 
Columbia University LeRoy E. BowMAn 
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A HALF CENTURY OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


By Stephen Smith, M. D. American Public Health Associa- 
tion, New York. 461 pp. Price $3.75, paper bound; 
$5.25, cloth covered; $10 edition de luxe; with postage from 
the Survey $4; $5.60; $10.40. ; 


The romantic story of Fifty Years of Public Health is here 
told by Dr. Stephen Smith, founder in 1871 and the first presi- 
dent of the American Public Health Association. Dr. Smith’s 
death at the age of over 99 was recently reported. He notes 
that immediately prior to 1871 there was inaugurated in New 
York city a system of public health so radical and effective 
as to mark the opening of a new epoch. But this epoch was 
also due first of all to the initiative of Dr. Smith who here 
established scientific, civic sanitation and in 1866 secured the 
enactment of the metropolitan health law. 

Following the history of Dr. Smith is a forward-looking 
address by the president of the association, Dr. Mazyck P. 
Ravenel. After tracing the admission of Canadian workers 
in 1884, Mexican in 1891, Cuban in 1902, the development of 
sections and of publications including the American Journal of 
Public Health, the use of prizes and the efforts for standardizing 
methods of public health work, Dr. Ravenel takes up a study 
of present and future developments of the association. Special- 
ization and the very broadness of health platform he counts 
among the disintegrating present tendencies. He quotes a 
contributor who feels that the association has “an abundance~ 
of light, but your light must be hidden under a bushel because 
you have no means to disseminate it.” 

The story of public health in Canada, briefly sketched by 
Dr. Peter H. Bryce of Ottawa, is followed, by a chapter on 
the “fairy tales of science” as written on the development of 
bacteriology by Professor Frederic P. Gorham of Brown 
University. Only fifty years ago Pasteur wrote to Declaux, 
“The war has forced my brain to be fallow. I am ready for 
new productions,” and added that he wished for riches only 
that he might call his scientific friends about him to “ trans- 
form the world by our discoveries.” The list of brilliant 
discoveries of disease germs from 1837 to 1919 is given. Bacte- 
riology was introduced into the United States from 1880 to 1885, 
but Professor Thomas J. Burrill in the seventies was start- 
ing a study of bacteriology in his botany course at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and in 1877 he discovered the causative 
organism of fear blight. In 1878 and 1879 Dr. William H. 
Welch and Dr. T. Mitchell Prudden at Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College and the College of Physicians and Surgeons in 
New York were studying and demonstrating bacteria. 

Students and workers in public health will be pleased to find 
here chapter studies of American mortality progress, such as 
those on the quarantine system, state and municipal control 
of disease, water purification, refuse removal, stream pollution 


‘ 


‘by industrial wastes and its control, federal food control, food 


conservation, milk and its relation to public health, history 
of child welfare in the United States, housing as a factor in 
health progress, ventilation, the effect of industrial hygiene on 
public health, the relation of medical entomology to public 
health and the history of public health nursing. Each is told 
by a master in his subject. ARTHUR J. STRAWSON 
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RUSSIAN DISSENTERS 


By Frederick C. Conybeare. Harvard Univ. Press. 


: é: 370 Pp. 
Price $4.00; with postage from the Survey, $4.30. 


The principal impressions one receives from this learned work 
are of the unspeakable cruelty of religious machines, of the 
pettiness of matters which men regard as vital in religion and of 
the courage and patience of multitudes of common folk in bear- 
ing witness to whatever may seem to them to be the truth. What 
a curious god they believe in who conceive him as sternly ob- 
serving whether a blessing is pronounced with two or three 
fingers extended, or concerned as to exact form of ritual! 

Of the three groups of dissenters discussed in the book by far 


Oqis 


the largest is that whose heresy has to do with ritual. These 
date from the seventeenth Century, and had their origin in an 
attempt to reform the forms of ceremony. The changes made 
by the authorities were of slight importance, and were no doubt 
introduced with intent to bring the service into accord with that 
of the Greek Church of which the Russian Church was a branch. 
The changes were demanded as if they were of the utmost im- 
portance and were resisted with equal firmness. It would seem 
that the resistance was due to that innate quality of all of us by 
which we resent, an arbitrary order. No doubt a very little sym- 
pathy and Christian charity would have produced unity on the 
one hand or would have allowed diversity on the other; but 
neither sympathy nor Christian character was in evidence, The 
Old Ritualists took as their slogan “ Let what is ancient, pre- 
vail,” and defied knout, sword and stake rather than yield to 
innovation. And the church authorities did not spare knout, 
sword or stake. The patriarch Nikon led in the early perse- 
cutions which, as always, extended rather than ended the heresy. 
Later it split into several sections based on various trivial differ- 
ences; but they retained a degree of unity, making at least com- 
mon cause against the common enemy, and grew until their es- 
timated numbers about 1880 were thirteen or fourteen millions. 

Much more interesting, though much smaller in number, are 
‘the other two groups, although like the first they reproduce the 
typical forms of dissent found throughout Christendom. These 
two are the Dukhobors with allied sects, called here “the Ration- 
alists,” and “ the mystic sects.” Both names seem rather unhap- 
pily placed. ‘The author notes this fact as to the first, attributing 
it to “ Russian’ publicists,” and adding, “It is somewhat of a 
misnomer, but it calls’ attention to the fact that they are the 
outcome, not of reverence for the traditions and ritual of the 
great churches, but of inward illumination.” ‘But these are in 
fact the true mystical sects, allied to the Montanists of the early 
church, to Eckhart and Pauler of the Middle Ages, and to the 
Quakers of Modern times. They represent in Russia a move- 
ment far older than the “ Raskol” or ritualistic heretics. “They 
are ‘a direct result of putting the New Testament in the hands 
of Russian peasants,” and ‘‘savor of pure conversion to simple 
Christianity.” They rejected ritual, images, formal organiza- 
tion, and demanded “so lofty and ethical level that they spread 
but little until they accommodated themselves to the mentality 
of the Russian peasants.” ‘Today the total number. is in the 
millions. 

The third group consists of the self-torturers and extreme 
fanatics, corresponding to the flagellants of the Middle Ages. 
The name “‘ mystic sects” used by the author is wholly inap- 


propriate. Their faith takes on the various extravagant forms . 


and teachings characteristic of half-crazed zealots, reaching 
even to claims on the part of various individuals to be incarna- 
tions of God, of Christ, of Mary and of the Holy Ghost. 

A final curiosity is a sect, fairly universal until lately, which 


defied Napoleon I. Jess—E H. Hotmes 


THE PHILIPPINES, PAST AND PRESENT 


By Dean C. Worcester. Macmillan Co. Second Edition. 
1,024 pp. Illustrated. Price, $5.00; with postage from the 
Survey, $5.30. 
There is probably no other American with so long and so varied 
an experience in the Philippines as Dean C. ‘Worcester, who 
first went to the Islands as a member of a scientific expedition 
in 1887. _He returned there later for two years and a half of 
travel and study, and in 1899, after the Spanish-American War, 

_ he went again as a member of the first Philippine Commission. 
He was also a member of the second Philippine Commission. 
_. As Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Worcester directed the Bureau 
of Non-Christian Tribes and spent much of his time traveling 
_ among these strange peoples. He writes his story in an easy, 

interesting style, and his descriptions are interspersed with per- 
sonal anecdotes. 

_ There are at least two defects in this story which are evident 
_ to any one conversant with affairs Philippine. Mr. Worcester 
oa knows the wild tribes and the Moros (Mohammedans) ; no one 

- knows them better. Much of their development is due to his 
interest in them, and he says in this book, “‘ The only thing that 
has kept me in the Philippine service for so long a time was my 
__, interest in the work for the non-Christian tribes. . . .” The 
_ Christian-Filipinos, representing roughly eleven-twelfths of the 
____ total population of the islands, accuse Mr. Worcester of describ- 
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- comprehensive character. 
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ing the islands primarily as inhabited by head hunters and — 
-Mohammedans. Mr. Worcester’s long experience with these | 
mountain peoples might justify some such suspicion and the © 
perusal of this volume would increase this feeling. Of seventy- | 
four illustrations in Mr. Worcester’s book, thirty are of the - 
non-Christian peoples or their territory and but few of the | 
remaining forty-four give any indication of the advancement 
of the Christian population. . 

And now comes the second weakness in these thousand and 
more pages. One does not read far to learn that they are 
written to establish a theory. The theory is that the Filipino 
is not ready for self-government. The first paragraph contains | 
the motive of the book. Governor Harrison, sent by Mr. Wil- 
son, had landed in October, 1913, and promised the Filipinos a _ | 
“new era.” ‘This arouses Mr. Worcester’s ire. For many | 
chapters we are dragged through the revolution of twenty-two 
years ago. Most of this story is reproduced from the accounts 
of others. Numerous harrowing details of Filipino atrocities | 
are unearthed, some from soutces which a former professor | 
in a well known American university would scarcely have been 
expected to use as authority., And then Mr. Worcester makes | 
the mistake of advertising a Judge Blount, whose book is, | 
according to Mr. Worcester, full of errors, especially in that 
the Christian-Filipino is depicted as too enlightened an individual, | 
The reader wishes Mr. Worcester had omitted his quarrel with |) 
Judge Blount, for one grows weary of detailed quotations and 
arguments, which become occasionally personal. Mr, Worcester 
asserts that Judge Blount spoke of him.as ‘“ Non-Christian 
Worcester,” “an overbearing bully of the beggar-on-horseback _ 
type,” “the P. T. Barnum of the ‘ Non-Christian tribe’ indus- 
try.” All of which has little to do with the ability or lack of © 
ability of the Filipinos to manage their own affairs and sounds — 
as though a long, hot season with indolent muchachos, sleepless _ 
nights with no breeze to stir the cocoanut trees, and the bam- © 
boos, ants, mosquitoes and other tropical woes had combined to 
prevent proper perspective on a problem in which we Americans 
are all interested. W. W. Perrit 
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THE AMERICAN VITRUVIUS: Aw Arcuirsect’s HAnp- 
BOOK OF Civic ART 

By Werner Hegemann and Elbert Peets. Architectural Book 
Publishing Co. 298 folio pages, richly illustrated. Price, 

$40; with postage from the Survey, $41.00. 
Apart from Mulford Robinson’s admittedly sketchy attempts 
in this direction, America has not hitherto had a work of gen- 
eral survey over the whole field of civic art. The present work 
is neither a history nor an argument in favor of any particular 
theory or school, but a collection of material sufficiently ample 
to illustrate each important field and sufficiently elastic in its 
arrangement to bring together those examples which for mod-. | 
ern, practical purposes belong together, whether they are of | 
the same period or not. The chapter headings are: The Modern 
Revival of Civic Art, Plaza and Court Design in Europe, The. 
Grouping of Buildings in America, Architectural Street Design, _ 
Garden Art as Civic Art, City Plans as Unified Designs, The 
Plan of Washington. 

For the first time, we think, in an American work, sufficient 
justice is done to the genius of Camillo Sitte whose systematic 
study laid the foundation for the modern, scientific approach 
to city development. Very interesting also is the evaluation of 
the part played by international fairs in the rediscovery and 
re-application of classical formulas for the grouping of build- 
ings. America’s principal’ contribution to that aspect of the 
subject, however, is the university campus, represented in this 
book by a great variety of examples. 

The term civic center is often used rather loosely; the present 
book brings it back to its original significance and discusses the 
relation of individual important buildings to their environment 
as a separate problem. 

In such matters more especially as park design, and the plan- 
ning of harmonious streets and blocks, the authors draw upon 
a surprising number of recent projects in different parts of the — 
world, many of which are quite new to American readers and 
very suggestive in the lessons they hold for American city prob- 
lems. The chapters on general city plans and land sub-divisions | 
also contain much that is new but are valuable mainly for their — 
The chapter on Washington is the 
result of a special study made by Mr. Peets. — tt 
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By ¢ . HB. P, Dutton € Co. 148 pp. Price, $2.00; with 
_ postage from the Survey, $2.15, 


In vigorous, some will say intemperate, language, this well 
nown educational author attempts to answer the increasing 
mand for a way out of the self-indulgence, moral laxity, dis- 
onesty and other moral ills that have befallen the civilized 
“world. On the negative side, he demonstrates the futility of 
‘compulsory method in patriotic and religious education; on the 
Positive side he enlarges on the need for an environment of 
liberty and encouragement for the cultivation of spontaneity 
nd individuality, so that ideals may grow, and with them the 
power to apply them. “Give me the young,” says Mr. Holmes, 
in effect, and social reconstruction will take care of itself. 
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‘THE MAKING OF CITIZENS 

By J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton and Edgar W. Knight. National 


"Social Science Series. A. 0. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 146 pp. Price, 
ty be 00; with postage from the Survey, $1.10, 
“j 


‘The authors were consultants in general education to the War 
Plans Division of the General Staff of the War Department in 
1920 and here elaborate a previous report on Education for Cit- 
izenship. Training for citizenship, they point out, hitherto has 
for the most part remained a by-product of education, not one 
‘of its principal aims. They demand a permeation of all educa- 
‘tion with a tenable ideal of good citizenship, and a revision of 
‘that ideal itself so that the patriotism of tomorrow may “pos- 
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iscipline” and be devoted to the service of society. 


4 ‘HE NEGRO IN OUR HISTORY 
By Carter Godwin Woodson. Associated Publishers, Washington, 
DD, |.O, Price, $2.00; with postage from the Survpy, $2.15. 


. 893 pp. 
A textbook Reatins with the leading facts of Negro life and 
history, prepared for the use of eighth grade and high school 
students, 


IN NON-UNION MINES Any 
e By Powers Hapgood. Bureau of Industrial Research, New York. 
_ 48 pp. Price, $.50; with postage from the Survey, $,55. 


~The diary of a Harvard man who at the request of the Bureau 
of Industrial Research went into the coal mines of Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky and is now working in an 
anthracite colliery in Pennsylvania. He describes conditions as 
they exist in the various coa fields, the difference between union 
‘ d non-union mines, and the miners’ points of view. 


‘A HISTORY OF LABOR 
_ By Gilbert Stone. Macmillan Oo. 
_ . tage from the Survey, $4.70. 


story of the masses in England and other countries and their 
struggle through the slaveries of the past to the degree of free- 
dom which they enjoy today. ‘The book is divided into two 
parts: the past and present. The section called The Past traces 
labor from the origins of Greek, Hebrew, and Roman slavery 
‘through the gilds, the agrarian and industrial révolutions to the 
‘rise of trade unionism. The second section, The Present, 
studies reform, the factory, the home, and the mental horizon, 


a 


¥ a brilliant closing chapter on present-day tendencies. 
4 
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416 pp. Price, $4.50; with pos- 
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‘WAGBS, PRICES AND PROFITS 
Labor Research Department, sss esc by Sidney Webb. Labor Pub- 
lishing Oo., on. 110 pp. Price, 6 sh. 


| This study of fluctuations of wages, prices and profits dur- 
ing and since the war shows how incomplete and difficult of 
access are the records on these important. factors even in a coun- 
that stands high in the systematic recording of economic sta- 
f istics. As Mr. Webb points out, it would not be difficult, with 
' more cooperation between the government and the leading in- 
dustries, to secure a much more voluminous body of facts from 
which to deduce the trend of happenings. Yet, the sources, in 
the hands of skilled investigators, sufficed to produce certain 
' significant findings which indicate an experience similar to that 
in the United States. Wages during the war period rose from 
100 to 200 per cent; the most notable advance was not an ab- 
normal rise of wages already high but a grading up of the lowest 
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| | wages to an acceptable national minimum level. Retail prices 
, ose by 212 per cent between 1906 and 1920, and wholesale: 

prices to a er extent. The methods by which abnormal 
: Seatinarst and concealed are analyzed., The 
‘ er of wages has declined since 1914, and whole- 


‘ons in wages since the war have generally preceded 
ae | 


sess warmth of instinct, yet tempered by reason, knowledge: and 
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reductions in prices. National machinery for fixing wages has 


broken down; and the emphasis in wage determinations has been 
shifted from a consideration of the cost of living to that of 
“what the industry can afford to pay.” Present wage rates in 
many cases are less than a bare subsistence wage, 


HUMAN FACTORS IN INDUSTRY 
By Horry Tipper. Ronald Press Oo. 


280 pp. 
postage from the SuRvry, $2.20. 


Price, $2.00; with 


Mr. Tipper presents soberly and fairly the case for an enlight- 


ened labor administration in modern industry on the basis of 
the open shop. He points to excessive centralization and the 
discipline arising from it as one of the main causes in the crea- 
tion of antagonism on the part of the workers and gives many 
examples of modern organization in which this tendency has 
been overcome by more or less democratic methods. Neverthe- 
less his hope that humanization of shop conditions will suffice 
to make the American worker a convert to the open shop prin- 
ciple is utopian; and, excellent as his many suggestions are, they 
are not likely without more fundamental changes to create a real 
partnership of capital and labor. 
BUILDING WITH INDIA 

By Daniel Johnson Fleming. Missionary Education Movement. 228 


pp. Illustrated. Price, cloth, $.75; paper, $.50; with postage from 
the Survey, $85 and $60.” Asta hie ; 


The author, for twelve years professor in the Forman Chris- 
tian College, Lahore, tells in this book of India’s heritage; her 
handicaps, economic, hygienic and social; her aspirations and 
her recent progress and present opportunities. 
ADVENTURES IN IDEALISM 

By Kathrin Sabsovich. Published by author, Room 1715, 80 Maiden 


Lane, New York. 208 pp. Illustrated. Price, $3,003; with postage 
from the Survny, $3.15, 


This biography of the late Professor H. L. Sabsovich may be 
recommended especially to Lillian Russell and to certain gen- 
tlemen in the State Department who look upon every immigrant 
Jew as a menace to American security and prosperity. It is the 
story of an immigrant who in spite of good education and pro- 
fessional distinction had to begin at the bottom in an East Side 
tenement to win his way to a leading position in American so- 
cial work, and who used every new opportunity for advance- 
ment to render greater services, not only to his own race, but to 
America. As general agent of the Baron De Hirsch Fund and 
founder of the Jewish colony of Woodbine, New Jersey, Sabso- 
vich was one of the first to recognize and make fruitful the 
agricultural potentialities of the American Jew. It is largely 
due to pioneer work such as his that rural education and coloni- 
zation plans have assumed so much prominence in the Jewish 
community. His widow, who took part in all this slow up- 
building, has enlivened her story by reminiscences of the early 
struggles which in retrospect have taken on a humorous tinge. 


THE RESTORATION OF AGRICULTURE IN THE FAMINE ARBA 
OF RUSSIA 


Translated by Hden and Cedar Paul. Labor Publishing Oo., London» 


167 pp. Price, 5s. 

This is an interim report of the ‘State Economic Planning Com- 
mission of the Council for Labor and Defense of the Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic. As such, though not pri- 
marily issued for foreign consumption, it may be held to partake 
of the character of government propaganda. Nevertheless, the 
‘scientific form in which this report is kept and the width of 
economic interests shown by its contributors, coming from such 
a source, will help to disperse the still so widely held belief that. 
Russia is in a complete state of chaos and uncertainty of life. 
THE GERMAN CONSTITUTION 


By René Brunet. With an introduction by Charles A. Beard. Alfred” 
A. Knopf. 339 pp. Price, $3.50; with postage from the Survey, 


This work by a distinguished French scholar is more than an 
interpretation of the German republican constitution as it is 
now in force. It traces its history in the events of the revolution 

and in the growth of the principles that have gone into its mak- 
ing. Professor Beard calls it the best treatise on the subject in 
any language; it is the first complete analysis so far published 

in America. 

FORTY NOTIFIABLE DISEASES é 


4 Byrd. World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 74 pp. 
Bre. 60 cents j with postage from the Survey, 75 cents. 
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A summary of.the more important 
able diseases, prepared for the layman. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The Small-Town Worker Again 


To tHe Eprror: Here is a list of questions. I submit them 
fully realizing that one foolish social worker will ask more 
questions than a hundred wise ones can answer. Yet I wish 
that they might be published to provoke discussion. These ques- 
tions reflect honest doubts which keep me on the fence. Do you 
think that some of your readers might be sufficiently sympathetic 
to knock me off my uncomfortable perch to one side or to the 
other? 

I sense, somehow, that social problems are too often pre- 
sented in the setting of the metropolitan community. But who is 
interested in the doings of Podunk! I dare to think sometimes 
that what might be no solution at all for our congested mon- 
strosities might well be the very solution of our smaller com- 
munities. But can any good come from Nazareth! I often 
wonder whether we of the smaller communities permit the 
brilliant intellectual lights of the larger cities to blind our own 
small-town visions. I should prefer, therefore, to have these 
questions discussed from the viewpoint of the smaller com- 
munity. 

At the national conferences the smaller communities are 
usually seen but not heard. They feel, perhaps, that where 
metropolitan wisdom is bliss it is folly to show your small-town 
ignorance. When, therefore, from the deepest recesses of these 

“cosmic minds the richest oil gushes at so many hundreds of 
barrels per day, we little folk seem to be quite content to fur- 
nish the proper setting and to worship in silent adoration. So 
it usually happens that we carry back to our smaller commu- 
nities the reasonings of the metropolitan mind, the words of the 
metropolian vocabulary, and a metropolitan technique. 

When an unusual situation confronts us, when serious diffi- 
culties arise, we begin to speculate on how that master mind 
would cope with it. Sometimes we do not stop even at that, 
but dispatch an S. O. S. night message to the great oracle of 
the nearby metropolis. We arrange for him a special meeting, 
or make him the chief attraction of our annual meeting, so that 
he may pour smooth oil on the turbulent waters in our little 
mill pond. What he usually does, however, is to put his best 
metropolitan organization foot forward and to jingle the five 
silver bells suspended from its toes. 

On the other hand, the people who fill our pay envelope 
expect from us small-town workers more practical suggestions 
applicable to local conditions, and less technical objections. 
They want common sense to rule, instead of a high-brow vocab- 
ulary, in our social interpretations. They are closer to our 
work. ‘They come into more intimate contact with its opera- 
tions and its personnel. They delegate less to paid executives. 
They are more in control of the policies of the social 
agencies 

What should be the executive’s attitude to his own people on 
fundamental differences? Are policies, unsound in New York, 
necessarily unsound in Podunk? Is the social executive to con- 
sider himself to be an ambassador of a social divinity? Is he 
to die a martyr’s death rather than become an apostate? If so, 
where is the truth? Where is the inspired word from which 
he can quote? Where the high authority on small-town com- 
munity problems? 

_ Today he stands face to face with serious problems involved 
in the centralization of community welfare work. He is facing 
a condition, not a theory. Community forces and leadership 
are in control, without which no social program can make sub- 
stantial progress. These, community leaders are accustomed to 
do their own thinking. They do not permit the social workers’ 


profession to do their thinking for them. They will hire the so- » 


cial worker as their social architect with the definite proviso 
that his plans and specifications must be submitted for their 
modification and final approval. Will the end not be good if the 
_ profession helps to make it good? Will it not be irreparably 
bad if it helps to make it bad? Let the constructive social 
processes continue to prevail even though we may be called upon 
4 ae a painful surrender of some of our pet theories and 
ideals. — 

Should the mind of the social worker be flexible? Should 
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he be resourceful in adjusting himself to new conditions? 


should he die with his boots on? | 
| 


These are my questions: 


: ‘| 
_ Should social welfare endeavor he as highly specialized in 
the smaller community as it is in the metropolitan community® 


Should a separate and distinct agency be maintained in the 
smaller community for ‘every conceivable phase of social en- 
deavor, even though such an agency must ever remain anaemic 
and puny for want of sufficient nourishment and proper ex- 
ercise? 


Does such a weak agency justify its separate existence 
merely by bearing the name of its prototype in the larger city, 
by proclaiming the same principles and standards, by being 
identified with the same national or state organization? 


Does it justify its separate existence even though its financial 
and service resources maybe so limited as seriously to affect 
its vision, administration, and application? 


Should a remedy be applied through the.attempt to combine 
some of the more closely allied efforts into one strong depart- 
mental organization with a program, support and prestige that 
will stimulate broad vision, expert administration, and inten- 
sive application? 


How should such a combination be effected? By the gentle 
method of moral suasion? Failing in this, by strangulation 
through withholding financial support? By force of group 
action? {' 


Whose responsibility is it to make the first move? How and 
where should he first move? Through whom should he move? 
What if he encounter immovable objects in traditional conserva- 
tism, in organization and official pride, in selfish considerations? 


Should the contributors be consulted on this matter, or should 
they be completely ignored because so few of them fully un- 
derstand all that is involved? : 


Have the social authorities laid down a combination rule 
which is strictly orthodox and in minute accord with the doc- 
trines of a professionally inspired word? 


Would hetereodoxy do if it produce the results desired? 
JoHN MELPoLpER 


Springfield, Mass. i 


Discontent on the Farm : 


5 

_To THE Eprror: During the last three and a half months, I 
visited California, Washington, Montana, Wyoming, Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan, speaking to farmers’ picnics, fairs, etc., or in. 
small towns in agricultural districts. A very large Birt | 
of the audiences were bona-fide farmers, and I attended con-— 
ferences of representatives of farm and labor organizations - 
in several other states. . i 

It is conservative to say that I have found the farmers very — 
much more discontented than on my trip last summer, which 
I reported in,the Survey Graphic last February (“What is 
Back of the Agricultural Bloc?”). The farmers are not car- 
ing about statistics particularly, except what they get for their 
products, what\they have to pay for what they buy, and taxes 
and interest on their mortgages. ; 

The wheat farmers are now getting only from 65 cents to 
95 cents a bushel for their wheat, which has cost anywhere 
from $1.00 to $1.50 to produce. The average money income 
last year, per farm family, according to figures of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was $100 after paying fixed charges, and 
that represents the return for the labor of the farmer, his 
wife and their children. Prices for most other farm products 
are about as subnormal as the price of wheat. s 

Nearly everywhere I went there was a bitter feeling of re- 
sentment against the present administration, and a feeling that 
it had utterly failed to accomplish what it started out to do. 
Only a very limited number of farmers have much confidence 
in the tariff on agricultural products as a means of getting 


to stabilize the prices of farm produce and for Federal crop 
insurance, is much stronger than a year ago. Scores of farm- 
ers told me during the months of July and August that 1 


i WTI or 2 oe A 
re going to have to give up their farms if they did not get 
ood price for their products—and they haven’t gotten it. 
| The discontent of the farmers partly explains the fact that 
men like Poindexter in Washington and Townsend in Michigan, 
were able to carry the primary in their states for United States 
enator. Even they received only about one-third of the votes 
st in the primary. A lot of farmers said they were through 
with political action. Thousands of others have no confidence 
“}/in either of the old parties and are going to vote for an inde- 

pendent ticket—Socialist, or Farmer-Labor. A most significant 
fact is the general feeling of common interest between city wage 
earners and farmers. 

; __ State Senator Herbert F. Baker, who made such a phenom- 

‘enal run in Michigan against Senator Townsend, is a farmer 
| working on his three hundred and twenty acre farm in the 
‘| Thumb. He was selected to contest the primary with Town- 
‘} send by a meeting of 130 delegates in Grand Rapids last April, 

epresenting the entire labor movement of the state, and in- 
|) cluding the railroad men’s organizations. To be sure, he was 
) heartily backed by leaders of all the progressive farm organiza- 
tions later. In all states mentioned, a non-partisan, political 
.) organization of representatives of farm and labor forces was 
‘effected to work together for the election of candidates for 
Congress and state>legislative offices. Large numbers of farm- 
1) ers’ and wage earners in all the western states are committed 
to joint political action. They are making the campaign this 
Fear with small resources, and little political experience, but 
_they have made, and will continue to make, a splendid showing. 
‘This political affiliation of workers who have often been set 
) against each other by those who impartially exploit both, is 
|) most encouraging. BENJAMIN C, Marsu 
| Managing Director, Farmers’ National Council, 
) Washington, D. C. 
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Prohibition in California 


To THE Epiror: The article in the Survey for September 
15 on Prohibition in California is two years behind the times. 
_A recent statement issued by the Grain Trade Association of 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce carries the figures of 
_arrests, etc., up to June 30, 1922. It confirms the figures in 
the report of the Temperance Board of the Methodist Epis- 
‘copal Church for arrests of 26,673 for the year ending June 
30, 1920. However, 1921 shows a total of 30,106, and 1922 
_a total of 39,981. ‘The arrests in San Francisco for drunken- 
ness increased from 1822 in 1920 to 7,262 in 1922. 
~ The statement quoted, which is taken from official sources 
_and has not been challenged, covers also a comparison of the 
_ inmates of California state penitentiaries, state reformatories, 
insane asylums and institutions for the feeble-minded, all of 
which show a large and steady increase year by year from 1918 
to 1922 inclusive. 
While the Temperance Board’s figures on drunkenness and 
crime are disingenuous, its statement about wine grapes is abso- 
lutely misleading. To attempt to account for the enormous 
' increase in the price of wine grapes, and in the enlarging of the 
market for them upon the theory that they are now used for 
food supplies» and have participated in the general rise in the 
price of food products, seems like “sinning against the light.” 
As the California Grape Grower, which is the official publica- 
of the California Grape Protective Association, puts it: ‘“‘ Home 
brew has saved the wine grape growers of California from dis- 
; The president of the California Grape Growers’ Ex- 
change published, less than a year ago, a most optimistic picture 
of the future of the wine grape industry, from which I quote 
the following paragraph: 

“ Nature tells everybody that the juice of any grape will be- 
come wine if preventive means are not employed. Everybody 
knows that wine grapes make a better grade of wine than either 
the table or raisin varieties; but that all varieties will make wine 
_ of one character or another if you just crush them and let them 
~ alone. is is just what the poor people have done, and in- 
cidentally they are responsible for the creation of one of the 
greatest markets in the United States for the wine grapes of 
ornia. Therefore, unintentionally so far as the prohibi- 
it is concerned, his propaganda and doctrine and laws have 

he wine grape more valuable than it ever was. It never 

prized as the table or raisin grape. Today it is 
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of much greater value, and the same tonnage of grapes is going 
into wine as of yore.” 

The reason for this is obvious. The federal authorities have 
provided by regulation that any person may make two hundred 
gallons of “non-intoxicating fruit juices” a year for his own 
use, and that the test of what is intoxicating in such cases is one 
of fact and not limited by the percentage of alcohol. Wine mak- 
ing requires no cooking operation, and about the worst that can 
happen is that the wine may turn to vinegar if it is not properly 
stored. 

Although the price of California wine grapes is about ten 
times higher than it was before prohibition, the California 
Wine Growers’ Association is uneasy, because of the great in- 
crease in production. Grape acreage in Califernia alone has 
increased 30 per cent under prohibition, and the farmers in 
the irrigated belt from Arizona down to Texas have gone into 
grape growing on a large scale, and new vineyards are literally 
springing up in Ohio, New York and other eastern states. The 
carload shipments of wine grapes indicate that a great deal more 
wine is now being made in the homes of the people than was 
formerly made by the wineries and imported. ‘ 

By the way, it may perhaps interest readers to know that the 
chambers of commerce of San Francisco, Sacramento, Los An- 
geles and San Diego have taken a poll of their members for 
beer and light wines. The general average in favor of beer and 
wine was 83 per cent. Hucu F. Fox 

New York 


An Undesirable Amalgamation? 


To THE Epitor: At a recent joint conference of the Juvenile 
Reformatory Section of the American Prison Association and 
the National Conference on the Education of Truant, Back- 
ward, Dependent and Delinquent Children, Hobart H. Todd, 
superintendent of the New York State Agricultural and In- 
dustrial School, introduced a resolution that there be a com- 
bination of the two organizations, calling them in the preamble 
“two organizations dealing with the same question” and stat- 
ing that “duplication of effort in the same direction is contrary 
to all modern ideas of economy and efficiency,” But the two 
organizations are in no sense dealing with the same question; 
and it seems to me to be the most reactionary thing and one 


capable of resulting in definite hindrance to progress for an 


organization to be formed that proposes to deal both with the 
child and the adult criminal. There is no place at a prison 
conference for the consideration of any child, be he dependent, 
delinquent, truant or backward. Such amalgamation might 
conceivably make for economy, but it could never make for 
true efficiency, and such amalgamation is contrary to all mod- 
ern ideas of child welfare. The truant, backward, dependent 
or delinquent child is the job of the educator and the physi- 
cian only. 

I believe that this protest will strike a responsive note in 
the hearts of all people who have had sympathetic experience 
with the youngsters classified as truant, backward, dependent 
and delinquent. I use the term “sympathetic” deliberately. 
There should by all means be a national conference of juvenile 
agencies, but it should be absolutely divorced from the Amer- 
ican Prison Congress, and if it must affiliate with another or- 
ganization, it should consolidate with the National Educational 
Association. CARRIE WEAVER SMITH 
Superintendent, Girls Training School, 

Gainesville, Texas 


‘ Dental Hygienists 


To THE Eprror: In an article on dental care [the Survey for 
July 15] you say legislation on dental hygienists is pending in © 
California. Dental hygienists’ training was recognized by leg- 
islation in California two years ago. A department of dental 
hygiene has been established under the State Board of Health; 
its director is a dental hygienist, and a dental hygienist is part 
of the permanent staff of our Bureau of Child Hygiene, a 
bureau of the State Board of Health which was established in 
1919 as a result of our Children’s Year program. The Univers- 
ity of California Dental Department trains dental hygienists, 
ApELAIDE Brown, M. D. 


San Francisco 
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HE psychologist who insists that minds are nothing 
but sets of habits, “‘ adaptations to environments,” is 
doubtless asking us to believe too much. Our own 
~ minds and the minds of those we meet exhibit 
characteristics that cannot be fully explained as habitual. But 
we shall do well to consider somewhat further the habitual 
elements in mind before we turn to those other elements. All 
of us are largely the creatures of habit, both in body and in 
mind; some of us are almost completely habitual—“ sot in 
our ways,’ incapable of a new thought, a new emotion, a new 
act. How does anyone ever achieve such complete ‘‘ sotness?” 
What are some of the social bearings and meanings of such 
complete habituations? Understanding at this point may 
illuminate large areas of our social problems. 

The answer is to be found, first, in the nature of our life 
and in one of its most real needs. The human being wants 
and needs control,—of himself and of his world in relation to 
himself. Habit is the sum of this control; particular habits 
are the expression of this control. Habits are the most useful 
of tools. We all admire “ skill,” whether of hand or mind. 
Well, of course, skill is just adequate habit organized in some 
particular and advantageous direction. ‘‘ Technique” is 
mostly habit, also. ‘‘ Form,” an expression used-by athletes, 
indicates the final perfection of habit. Assurance of any sort 
is mostly habit. ‘The juggler, the rope-walker, the musician, 
the actor, the preacher, the executive, the locksmith and the 
lock-picker—all these and numbers like them, are all at home 
in their particular spheres; they are habituated to their tasks. 
They live and work in areas of activities within which habit 
has assumed control; within which novelty, either of thought 
or of act, is for the most part ruled out. ‘They are habitu- 
ated to their worlds: their “ minds are made up! !” We know 
wnat they will do, or say. They all seem to “ belong.” 


NE of the best illustrations of this habituation to a 
sphere of activity is to be seen in the mind of the 
average teacher. The processes by means of which the minds 
of most of us “have been made up” may be seen going on 


any day and all day long in the average schoolroom. This fact. 


brings to light a second reason why so many of us are quite 
irrevocably “ sot in our ways.” Not only does experience, in 
its current influences, make for this habituating of our minds 
and lives, but we have come to think of life and the world 
almost completely i in terms of finalities, of fixed relationships 
and “ hard facts.” We are afraid of life. Hence we have set 
up a great social institution, the school, whose prime purpose 
is just this schooling of mind and living to these assumed 
finalities, hard facts and fixed relationships. That is to say, 
_we are not content with those useful habits, skills, adaptations 
and adjustments which give us mastery of our environments. 
_ We go much further: we attempt to organize all mind, all 
action, all existence into similarly fixed forms; we sheet our 
children to the acceptance of these fixed forms as the ultimate 
_reality—the created universe, with fixed moral laws. 

Under all circumstances, education is likely to be mostly 
habituation. In the form of schooling it is never anything 
else. The-Century Dictionary gives one definition of the 
verb “school,” i. e. to school, as follows: 


strictness of a school; 


discipline thoroughly; bring under 
control.” 


_ “To teach, train or discipline with the thoroughness and 


How Some Minds Are Made Up 


This is what schooling always means; and most of | 
our educating is schooling. This is what “adaptation to™ 
environment” (that magic formula—i. e. black magic) 
means. A complete education of this “ adaptation to envi- 
ronment ’ ’ sort, means complete acceptance of the status quay : 


to existent things. The mind, after such an education, is” 

“made up,” closed to all new conditions. Nothing chal-| 
lenges such a mind. It waves all unusual elements, ‘all cri- 
tical ideas, aside with a lordly gesture (which was learned 
at school) : A 

“ Here is reality,” it says, “ here in the organized ways, in - 
the established institutions, in the accepted attitudes. Dark-_ 
ness is without, and the minds that wander in darkness can-_ 
not see what we who belong can see. Outside is un 
reality: anarchy, envy, profane babblings, science falsely so” 
called.” 

Such a mind is, of course, just a bundle of closed habits. 
Such a mind has just the reality that its habits possess, and © 
no more. When the world of habit that supports such a 
mind goes to pieces, that mind is lost. Then it laments for 
the ‘‘ good old days,” and protests against the new; against. 
“bolshevism,” or “ socialism” ; against “ Berga or 

“evolutionism ” ; against “ impressionism,” “ futurism,” 
or against any sort of innovation. 


Ik minds like this, industrial agitation rouses deep and 
persistent anger: an existent economic system is sacred. 
Criticism of it is criticism against nature, and, therefore, © 
against God. When George F. Baer, twenty years ago, 
insisted that he and his associates-were God’s stewards for 
the handling of anthracite coal, he was not hypocritical: he 
was perfectly real, and perfectly natural. He lived in a 
world of mental, moral and economic habituation that was 
for him—not by calculation, but by the assumptions of a 
life-time—the ultimate reality. 

Similar attitudes of mind exist in politicians, moralists, 
religionists—in all of us. Let no one assume that this page 
intends to attack education, or property, or politics, or 
morality, or religion. We shall always have all these,—in 
some form. But we need to see the part that habit and the 
mere inculcation of habit play in the making of what we 
call “our world.” We shall. always have habits. But 
habits are tools, not final realities. In certain savage tribes” 
the widow of a dead chieftain claimed the sacred right of 
being buried alive in his grave. That “ right”? was just as 
sacred to her, and to her group, as any that we Americans 
know or have known. How could such a barbarous custom 
become a sacred right? The mind of the widow and the 
minds of the group had been made up by the long processes” 
of education. é 

It is altogether likely that many of our political, moral, » 
religious and economic attitudes are as purely the product 
of education as this one. Our minds are being made up for 
us in just the same ways. ‘These habitual attitudes ought to. 
be subjected to criticism, to analysis and to reconstruction | 
in the light of science. We send missionaries from what we 
call our “enlightened civilization” to various “ dark | con 
tinents.””. Should we not, likewise, send missionaries — fro 
our growing intelligence to the dark continents of habit 1 
still exist within ourselves? 


II]. How People Behave ~ 


® All people differ: no two are identical, and the differences 
| among people are very precious matters. None the less, all 
people are alike: the most diverse have something in com- 
_ mon. Which of these two factors, the differences among 
| people or the likenesses, has the larger share in determining 
| conduct and behavior? Do most people act like other peo- 
‘ple, or do they try to be as different from other people as 
possible? Or is all our behavior something of a mixture 
_of the two? Are there such thirigs as standards of be- 
“havior? Which is the stronger, an individual impulse or a 
_group standard of behavior? 

$ 


i Group standards of behavior 

4 Do all groups have standards of behavior for their members? 
Can you give illustrations? Were these standards definitely set up, 
_or did they “just grow up?” How do these standards operate on 
_ the individual? Do they cover all the activities of the group mem- 
bers, or is their scope limited? Do group members obey these 
l standards? Why? Must they obey them? Why? Should they 
_obey them? Why? Are these standards ever violated? What 
feappens then? What does obedience to these standards do for a 
_member of the group? What does it do to him? What does dis- 
obedience do for him and to him? What does the group think of 
disobedience to these standards? 


F $ 
9, ' Preserving these group standards 
fie Is any one responsible, in the groups you know, for the en- 
forcement of these standards? Do those who enforce them obey 
| them, too? How do new members become acquainted with these 
_ standards? What happens when these standards are criticized? 
| Do the groups you know have secret rituals or ceremonials of any 
sort? What for? Do they have pass-words? What for? Is the 
_Mmation a group? Ever? Do groups ever permit their members to 
“make changes in the group standards? Why do people permit 
' themselves to be so dominated by group controls? Do groups ever 
_ become too autocratic? Can you give illustrations? 


} 


A Changing group standards 
© Do all groups have the same standards? For example, do 
all racial groups have the same standards of conduct and custom? 
What happens when groups with diverse standards come into close 
contact; for example, when two racial groups live close together 
_in the city? Do their standards ever break down? What does 
“break down” mean? Can you give illustrations? Is it well that 
standards should break down now and then? 

What happens when.a rebellious individual appears in a group? 
What can the group do with him? Consider the case of Socrates. 
What did he try to do to the standards of Athens? Should he have 
done those things? Did Athens treat him properly? Has a member 
of a gtoup the right to criticize the standards of the group? Has 
he the right to leave the group? Has he the right to work for the 
group’s destruction? Do groups ever outgrow their usefulness? 
Should they then be destroyed? How can this be accomplished? 
Can they be reformed? What was Socrates trying to do in Athens? 
Are groups ever intelligent? Do they think? Are group members 
thoughtful? About what? Does the world ever need new standards 
_of conduct? Where can these be secured? From some group? From 
‘the past? From individuals? © : 

: seth) Z ; 
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Questions on 


Current Issues 


Do You Know Your Community? 


While hatreds seem to grow apace and wars threaten in 
the wide world, hatreds and wars do not tell the whole 
story. Men and women of initiative and imagination are at 
work, too; and constructive work is being done almost 
everywhere. Consider some of the positive movements 


discussed in this issue of the SURVEY. 

l The Movement for Better Planning for Cities 
® Should this movement operate in big centers alone? Or, is 

‘there room for thoughtfulness and planning in smaller communi- 

ties? What is being done in your city, town, village, rural com- 

munity, toward thoughtful building for the future? (Cf. pp. 85, 

“$9, 91, 94.) - 


? How Communities Are Getting Together 

® In wartime, communities all over the country undertook pro- 
grams of work and play together, sometimes under their own lead- 
ers, Sometimes under leaderships supplied from elsewhere. What 
has become of all those movements? Is anything of the sort left 
in your community? Have you now any community singing of the 
older sort? Recreation plans, of any sort? Organized play? Or- 
ganized programs for the promotion of health or community wel- 
fare? What do you know about the health conditions, especially 
among children, in your community? Has your community an in- 
telligent program along these lines, with an intelligent leadership, 
or is it “on the drift”? (Cf. pp. 93, 102, 107-111, 112.) 


Community Thoughtfulness About Industry 


3. Industry has been frequently described as an inescapable con- 
flict of interests between the employers and the workers. Are em- 
ployers and workers fighting everywhere? Are they all fighting in 
your community? Is there no common program in industry in your 
community? Do the employers in your community feel it their duty 
to crush the workers, and pay them just as little as possible? Do 
the workers in your community regard their employers as their 
natural enemies? Is your community interested, in any way, in its 
industrial problems? Or are all those problems turned over to 
the workers and employers to be fought out? Do you know of any 
cooperative efforts between employers and workers in your com- 
munity? (Cf. pp. 95, 96, 98, 99.) 


4 Safeguarding Community Intelligence 
® Much has been made of the so-called Army Tests as proving 
that America was very largely illiterate and feeble-minded. To 
what extent have the results of those tests been accepted as true 
of your community? Have you in your community any recognized 
preachers of the doctrine that America is in danger because of 
feeble-mindedness? Are these people intelligent? 
the materials they teach, or are they using second-hand stuff? 
Have they some special propagandist materials to exploit in this 
connection? That is to say, do they identify their feeble-minded 
groups with some special group or groups in the community? Are 
they scientific in their attitudes, or are they sentimental, or bitter, 
or partisan? (Cf, pp. 79, 113.) 
5 Safeguarding Democracy , 
@ In what direction is your community moving: toward more 
complete self-government? Or toward government handed down 
from the state or national capital? What is happening in your in- 
dividual citizens in this respect? Do they favor more individual 
responsibility in government? Or do they favor an increase i 
the authority of the state? Do they wannt to govern themselves? 
Or do they want to be governed by some more or less external author- 
ity? Do they think of America in terms of democracy? Or in 
‘terms of a growing governmental regulation of all the affairs of 
life? What attitude is your education taking in these matters? Are 
children being educated to share in the responsibilities of govern- 
ment? Or are they being educated for subordination? (Cf. p. 82.) 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SOCIAL 
WORK—Mrs. John M. Glenn, chairman; Francis H. McLean, field di- 
rector; David H. Holbrook, executive director, 130 East 22nd St., New 
York. Advice in organization problems of family social work societies 
(Associated Charities) in the United States and Canada, 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL 'WORKERS (formerly Na- 


tional Social Workers’ Exchange)—Graham Romeyn Taylor, director, 130 
East 22nd St., New York. An organization of professional social workers 
devoted to raising social work standards and requirements, Membership 
open to qualified social workers. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—Richard A, Bolt, 
M. D., General Director, 532 17th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


pane Helps to prevent the unnecessary loss of mothers’ and children’s lives 


and Brag to secure for the mother and child a full measure of health and 
strength,” 
“ Publishes monthly magazine, ‘ Mother and Child,’ ” 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K, L. Butterfield, presi- 
dent; A. R. Mann, vice-president; E. C, Lindeman, executive secre 5 
Nat T. Frame, Morgantown, Va, field secretary, Emphasizes the 
human aspect of country life, Membership, $3.00. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Lenna F. Cooper, 
secretary; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich, Organized for 
betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions and community. 
Publishes Journal of Home Economics, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md, 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an interna- 
tional peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of Peace, $2.00 
a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 612-614 Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C, 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of American 
penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Next Congress 
Detroit, Mich., October, 1922. EH, BR. Cass, general secretary, 135 st 
15th St., New York, 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, executive secretary; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. To dissemi- 
nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention, 
Publication free on request. Annual membership dues, $5.00. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
sex education, Information and catalogue of amphlets upon request. 
Annual membership dues, $2.00. Membership includes quarterly magazine 
and monthly bulletin, William F, Snow, M.D., general director. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, director. 
To arouse public interest in the health of school children; to encourage 
the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop new methods 
of interesting children in the forming of health habits; to publish and dis- 
tribute pamphlets for teachers and public health workers and health liter- 
ature for children; to advise in organization of local child health programs. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies to 


_ secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to improve stand- 


ards and methods in the different fields of work with children and to make 
available in any part of the field the assured results of successful effort. 
The League will be glad to consult with any agency, with a view to assist- 
ing it in organizing or Seah Sponge: its children’s work. C,. C. Carstens, 
director, 130 Hast 22nd St., New York. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—305 West 98th St., New York. Rose 
Brenner, president; Mrs, Harry Sternberger, executive secre Promotes 
civic cooperation, education, religion and social welfare in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Europe. 
Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway, Mrs. 8. J. Rosenso! 
So For the protection and education of immigrant women 
Pa : 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—315 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Joseph Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, secre . Citizenship 
through right use of leisure. A national civic organization w on request 
helps local communities to work out a leisure time program, 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 
Jordan, president; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, secretary; Prof. O. C. Glaser, execu- 


tan 
hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities, Literature free. vad 


: FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 


AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations. Rev. Chas. 8. 


& Macfarland, Rev. 8. M. Cavert, general secretaries; 105 East 22nd St., New 


York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Worth M. Tippy, 
executive secretary; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research secretary; Agnes 
_ H. Campbell, research assistant; Inez M. Cavert, librarian. 
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HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P, Phenix, vice- 
og al; F, H. Rogers, treasurer; 'W. H. Scoville, secretary; Hampton, — 

a. Trains Indian and Negro youth, Neither a state nor a government — 
school, Free illustrated literature. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN—John |} 
Culbert Faries, director, 245 East 23rd St., New York. Maintains free | 
industrial training classes and employment bureau; makes artificial limbs 
and appliances; publishes literature on work for the handicapped; gives 
advice on suitable means for rehabilitation of disabled persons and cooper- © 
ates with other special agencies in plana to put the disabled man “back — 
on the payroll.” Wi 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF PREVENTING DELIN- © 
QUENCY (under the Commonwealth Fund Program for Preventing _ 
Delinquency)—Arthur W. Towne, executive director, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., q 
New York, ‘Will begin publishing and distributing bulletins and other ~ 
literature in the fall of 1922, — . 4 
‘ 
LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY (formerly Intercollegiate ~ 
Socialist Society) —Harry W. Laidler, secretary; Room 931, 70 Fifth Ave., — 
New York. Object—Education for a new social order, based on production ~ 
for use and not for profit, Annual membership, $3.00, $5.00 and $25.00. — 
Special rates for students. 


NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF LEGAL AID SOCIETIES, Officers: 

President, Albert F, Bigelow, 111 Devonshire Street, Boston; Secretary, © 
John §. Bradway, 133 South 12th St, Philadelphia; Chairman of Central 
Committee, Leonard McGee, 239 Broadway, New York. This organization ~ 
was formed in 1912 as a national association of all legal aid societies and 
bureaus in the United States to develop and extend legal aid work. The 
record of proceedings at the 1922 convention contains the best material 
obtainable on practical legal aid work. Copies free on request. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COL- © 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, presicent James Weldon Johnson, | 
secretary; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. ‘o secure to colored Americans the © 
common rights of American aaa cs Furnishes information regarding © 
race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, with 350 branches, — 
Membership, $1.00 upward, ; 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN AS- © 
SOCIATIONS—600 Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physical, — 
social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young women. Main- 
tains National Training School which offers through its nine months’ ~ 

pres course professional training to women wishing to fit themselves 
or executive positions within the movement, Recommendations to posi- — 


| 
tions made through Personnel Division, Placement Section, } 
| 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Oficial National Body ~ 
of the Catholic Organizations of the country. 4 


vite nercse Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, 4 


General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. 
Department of Education—Executive Secretary, Rev. James H, Ryan. 
Bureau of Education—Director, A, C. Monahan. DS 
Department of Laws and Legislation—William J. Cochran. F 
Department of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and John A. Lapp. 
ie arene of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin McGrath; Assistant — 
irector, Michael ‘Williams, q 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Rear-Admiral William 8. — 
Benson; Executive Secretary, Michael J. Slattery. 3 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mre, Michael Gavin; — 
Executive Secretary, Agnes G, Regan, a 
National Catholic Service School for Women, Washington, D, C,— 
Director, Charles P, Neill; Dean, Maud R. Cavanaugh. 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler, 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, sec- 

retary; 105 East 22nd St., New York. Industrial, agricultural investiga- — 
tions. Works for improved laws and administration; children’s codes. — 
Studies health, schools, recreation, dependency, delinquency, etc, Annual — 
Forbert $2, $5, $10, $25 and $100; includes quarterly, “‘ The American — 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Charles F. 
Powlison, general secretary; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and 
publishes exhibit material which visualizes the Picea and conditions 
affecting the health, well being and education of children. Cooperates with 
educators, public health agencies, and all child welfare groups in community, — 
city or state-wide service through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, etc, 
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THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—Dr, 
Walter B. Jam resident; Dr, Thomas W. Salmon, medical cee , 
Associate Medic irectors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and Dr. V. V. — 
Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, fe 

ness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education psy- 
chiatric social service, backward children, surveys, state societies. “ Mental — 
Hygiene;” quarterly, $2.00 a year. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Robert W. Kelso, 
President, Boston; W. H. Parker, Secretary, 25 East Ninth Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The Conference is an organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the efficiency of social 
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>| NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND- 
|| NESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; Lewis H. Carris, field 
| secretary; Mrs, Winifred Hathaway, secretary; 130 East 22nd St., New 
>| York. Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, 
)| publish literature of movement—samples frée, quantities at cost. Includes 
ew York State Committee, 


, 
| NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—44 East 23rd St., New York. 
| Mrs. Florence Kelley, general secretary. Promotes legislation for en- 
| lightened standards for women and minors in industry and for honest 
e| 1S aid minimum wage commissions, eight hour day, no night work, 
»| federal regulation food and packing industries; ‘“‘ honest cloth” legislation, 
| Publications available, 

| F 

| J 
»| NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
») secretary; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and nation, for meeting the funda- 
| mental problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
| democratic organization of neighborhood life, 
| NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
| Mer-ber, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., Director, 370 
| Seventh Ave., New York. For development and standardization of public 
\ health nursing. Maintains library and educational service, Official Mag- 

azine, “ Public Health Nurse.” 


hat tel Leta URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. L, 
» Hollingsworth Wood, president; Eugene Kinckle Jones, executive secretary; 
) 127 East 23rd St., New York, Establishes committees of white and colored 
| people to work out community problems, Trains Negro social workers, 


» NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNIQN—Anna 
A. Gordon, president, Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
| To secure effective enforcement of the Highteenth Amendment, to 
advance the welfare of the American people through the departments of 
}| Child Welfare, Women in Industry, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 
Instruction, Americanization and other allied fields of endeavor. Official 
) publication, “The Union Signal,’’ published at Headquarters, 


| NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs, Raymond 
_ Robins, president; 311 South Ashland Blyd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization and also for the enact- 
ment of protective legislation. Information given. 
1 ¢ 


) PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA— 
1 Madison Ave., New York. Joseph Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, 
secretary. Special attention given to organization of year-round municipal 
tecreation systems. Information available on playground and community 
 senter activities and administration. 


uy. 


2, PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repre- 
sentation for all. G. Hoag, secret: 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. 
| Membership, $2.00, entitles to quarterly P. R, Review. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich, For 
_ the study of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ments. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Conference, the 
_ Eugenics Registry, and lecture courses and various allied activities. J. H. 
| Kellogg, president; B, N, Colver, secretary, - 


| RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living Con- 
» fitions—John M. Glenn, director; 130 East 22nd St., New York. Depart- 
| ments: arity Organization, Child-Hel ing, Industrial Studies, Library, 
Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publi- 
_ cations of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical and 
inexpensive form some of the most important results of its work. Cata- 
‘logue sent upon request. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An Institution for the Se of Negro 

Youth; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
furnishes information on all phases of the race ey yee and on the Tuske- 
gee idea and methods. Robert R. Moton, principal; Warren Logan, treas- 
_ urer; A, I, Holsey, acting secretary, Tuskegee, Ala. 


READ the SURVEY 


If you .want to keep abreast of social and industrial 
progress. : 3 

If you want accurate news and first-hand information on 
social and industrial movements. 

If you are interested in any of the subjects discussed in this 
issue—for the Survey “follows up.” 
The Survey, 112 Hast 19th Street, New York. 
I enclose $5 for a year’s subscription. 


Will send $5 On ..-...eseeeeeeeeeeeees Bh dace (date) 
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THE SURVEY ~ | ! 


None Genuine Without Trade Mark 


Tired? 


ID you rest well last night? Ever hear 
that question? How could you always 
answer it? 


Running in alf directions over the back 
and sides are sensitive, tired, weary nerves. 
They must have perfect comfort and rest. To 
insure this much study has been given by 
physicians, sanitariums, and hospitals. They 
have found the greatest aid in perfect condi- 
tions for repose of the nerve system. Sanitary 
beds are all important. You may have a good 
mattress and springs—that is not enough. 
They cannot be sanitary and fully restful to 
the nerves without quilted mattress pads. 


Over the mattress should be laid an Excel- 
sior Quilted Mattress Pad; over this spread 
your sheets, These protectors are made of 
bleached white muslin, both sides quilted with 
white wadding of the best grade between. 
This assures the tired nerves a smooth even 
surface to rest on, giving them free action 
and healthy respiratory conditions which are 
not possible with the ordinary mattresses. 


Further, they keep the bed and babies crib 
clean and sweet, and mattresses in a perfect 
sanitary condition. All leading physicians 
endorse them. Sanitariums, hospitals, and 
leading hotels throughout the country use 
them, 4 


Excelsior Quilting Mattress Pads wash 
easily and are as good as new afterwards; cost 
but little and serve to protect mattresses and 
lengthen their service. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 


15 Laight Street NEW YORK CITY 
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The Christian 


Work 


A Religious Weekly Review 
Edited by Frederick Lynch 


An interdenominational paper, 
giving a rounded view of religious 
developments in 
throughout the world. 

A paper interested in everything 
which helps to bring the kingdom of 
brotherhood and good among men. 

The source par excellence for in- 
formation on denominational activi- 
ties, the work of the Federal Council 
and other interdenominational or- 
ganizations, the movement for 
christian unity and international 
peace. 

A paper to supply intellectual and 
moral vision and leadership to the 
earnest, open-minded Christian— 
whether a college man of 1922 or the 
retired clergyman of ”72. 

Some Recent Contributors: Rufus 
M. Jones, Alva W. Taylor, Howard 
C.. Robbins, Sherwood Eddy, Charles 
E. Jefferson, W. Robertson Nicoll, 
Robert E. Speer, Fred B. Smith, T. 
Rhondda Williams, Lucia Ames 
Mead, Newell Dwight Hillis, 8. 
Parkes Cadman, Francis E. Clark, 


Samuel Z. Batten, Sidney M. Berry, | 


William Adams Brown, Paul Jones, 
Harold Hatch. 

Samples sent on request. Sub- 
scription $3 a year. A special five 
months’ trial subscription—includ- 
ing twenty-two issues for $1. 


The Christian Work 


Room 811 


70 Fifth Ave., 


‘ o a4 4 * ny iinet ; ie aa ‘ 


orne SURVE pies Sirs girth 


America and - 


at hand. 


_ dren, 


New York, N. Y. 
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- Squandering Childhood's 7 f 
: Health . 


(Continued from page 103) 
babies under three years of age. The weight of good m 
cal and social welfare opinion has not resulted in a licen er | 
of all families receiving unrelated babies into their gts: 
is the law in a few advanced states. Because of this n 
little children are cared for in private and institutiona 
families without any public authority being able to enforce 
really good medical standards of care. The social costs to 
the children subjected to this treatment are greater than ca 
be expressed, 


UCH of this medical work, of which just a few © 

ples have been cited, is dee’ in part to the short-si 
edness of the social agencies’in question. It is also due i 
part to a disinclination on the part of the physicians to ins 
upon what they feel are minimum standards of care. 
leading children’s workers in foster-care agencies are ce: 
agreed that the most thorough-going medical work is 
necessary part at every stage in the operation of their organs) 
izations. But these workers and agencies are few i 
number. q 
Every good social welfare agency is regularly ee 
care for a far larger number of individuals than it cag 
possibly receive. This is as true of a family society or 
children’s society as it is true of a hospital. A- careful selec 
tion must necessarily be made from those most in nee 
In the case. of a child-caring agency the child is lifted 
of his old environment for transplanting into a new Fag 
ment. It is by no means a foregone conclusion that tl 
transplanting will prove a benefit to him. Indeed it may b 
almost taken for granted that the chances are against suc 
unless a medical director, assisted by specialists, examine 
with care the child’s physical needs and the Paine of t rh 
agency in question to meet those needs with the equipment 


Good medical work tones up all the other work of 
children’s agency. Step by step the health relationships of 
life are made to stand out in all their clearness. Hardly z 
decision is reached as to a vocation, the understanding of 
behavior problem, or the return of a Child to its own home 
without the physical factors coming into the foreground 
It is an enormous protection to an agency to have the finz 
examination of a reputable physician just as a matter 
record because even honest parents at times have very wror 
conceptions as to what really has been done for their chi 


This early diagnosing of physical conditions is of; th 
first importance in the social planning for the child. An 
adoption in one instance may be unwise, free home care it 
another injurious, institutional care the last thing to 
thought of in another. The answers to these may all b 
arrived at without an appeal to the emotions, but inste: 
through the use of facts based largely on medical findings. 
It is only by such careful medical work that a body c 
scientific information in regard to the merits and demerits 
of institutional care for children, especially for the group 
under three years of age, can be built up. It will rc 
determine the layout of institutions and the merits and d 
merits of small as against large units of care. It will hel 
to determine the maximum number of children =k 
given worker can properly care for. Research of this : 
has not been properly tried in this field. We finc 
institutions for the care of older children averaging » rom 
five to twenty children to one worker, and placing-o 
societies averaging from fifty to two hundred children pe 
supervising social worker. Which average is cornecel r 
Careful medical work will give a egpbo to lz 
people who are directly responsible for the f 


anding id aetal prin- 
It will help to prepare parents 
Ive fter periods of foster care with less 
ihood that the children will revert to old conditions of 


jome unprepared to give him what he needs. 

_ The interplay between the doctors and the social workers 
will emphasize for the physicians the necessity for much that 
is ceremonial and educational in their work. It may be 
necessary for a physician to receive a difficult child five or 
six times before making a local examination. But out of 
these well planned visits the girl will get a new point of 
view and a more thorough understanding of the relation 
Rf her conduct to her efficiency and future happiness. 

__ The physician interested in this particular phase of medical 
work must like children. He must understand child psy- 
chology, the importance of respecting the child’s own 
personality and the necessity of not only giving his point, of 
view, but of getting the child’s point of view and winning 
his cooperation in this game of health. 

_ Medical services of the quality here outlined cannot be 
worked out on a free basis. -We have certainly gone beyond 
the point where the children of an agency of any considerable 
size can be sent to private physicians on a gratuitous basis. 
‘Careful routine examinations including the services of spe- 
cialists and the follow-up work which is so educational and 
so necessary cannot be ensured unless we have the highest 
type : ‘of physicians, and these physicians must be paid for 
what they do. A paid and responsible medical service is the 
one way out of a condition that spells great neglect and loss 
to children. The volunteer doctor—granting equal abili- 
ties—cannot keep pace with the paid medical expert. A 
pooling of medical work on the part of children’s agencies 
is more than a possibility. Such we have in the Preventive 
‘Clinic in Boston and in two well-known cooperative chil- 
dren’s clinics in Philadelphia, and in other clinics in Balti- 
more and elsewhere. ‘ 

There are approximately 111 agencies in Philadelphia, for 
example, doing some form of child-caring work, Their total 
annual budgets approximate six million dollars.’ No one 
knows what their actual medical expenditures are, but it 
may be rightly assumed that they are woefully inadequate. 
If these same agencies were to spend each year as much as 
five per cent of their total budgets on preventive health work 
for their children, the results to their wards and to the 
community would be surprisingly beyond words. Nor must 
we ever lose sight of the importance and necessity of a gen- 
-erous expenditure for purely preventive medical work for 
children and. parents in their own homes, The ultimate 
effect of this realization will be the keeping of increasing 
numbers of children in their own homes where, all things 
considered, they can best be cared for. We can get along 
with fewer heavily endowed institutions and societies, if 
more work is done along the lines of disease prevention and 
health promotion. Until that time, one of the most definite 
and tangible things we can do for a child in foster care is to 
make him healthy and well, 


J. Prentice Murpny. 


ee : A Uniform Illegitimacy Law 
: (Continued from page 104) 


of an ‘lle itimate child according as it is or is not in the 
ia the engin Ma oe former case rating oxy 
‘support aws 'y; the failure to support a child not in the 
rat fin of thee er is made a misdemeanor only where 
ty is inc mary or acknowledged and where the fail- 
te without lawful excuse> 
Eh al al law has also been called into service to deal 
problem of the absconding defendant. If 
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THE “SURTEY 


Premier magazine of international labour 


neglect. All too frequently the child is now returned to a : 
, **The Labour Monthly will be the indispensable guide 
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The Labour Monthly 


published in London, England 


to those who have hitherto sought in vain to keep up 
with the development in the international labour 
movement.’’—THE NATION, 


“The Labour Monthly tells you things—tells you clearly 
and tersely.’”,-THE LONDON DAILY HERALD, 


“A welcome addition to the staid rank of monthly 


periodicals.””—-THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 


Subscriptions are accepted by its American representative: 


PHILIP NOVICK 
192 Broadway, Room 15 


Subscription rates, one year, $2.00 


New York City 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL--SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Correspondence course in Social Problems, A practical in- 
troduction to the subject, including topics in Unemployment, 
Poverty, Social Insurance and Child Labor. Students acquire 
knowledge of principles and practice through carefully 
arranged lessons and projects requiring application of material 
presented. Other subjects are Psychology, Economics and 
U. S. Government. Special consultation privileges to students. 
Courses may be started at any time. For catalogue address 
HENRY M. ALLEN, A. M., Prin., The Allen School, Auburn, N.Y. 
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NEW SCHOOL for SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Offers (among others) the following evening courses 
Beginning October 16 
John Dewey—The Significance of Modern Philosophy 
H,. W. L. Dana—Social Forces in Modern Literature 
pi Wolman—Problems of American Labor 
Frankwood Williams—Mental Hygiene and its Social Bearitige 


REGISTRATION OCTOBER 9-21 
Write for Catalogue to i 
465 West 23rd Street - NEW YORK CITY 


RECREATION TRAINING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


(Successor to Recreation Dept., Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy.) 
One and two year course. Community drama. 
Write for circular 


800 S. Halsted St. | (Hull House) 


Chicago 


Sargent's Hi Handhonks 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


8th Edition, 1922-1923, 896 pages; round corners, crimson silk 
cloth, gold stamped, $4.00. 


A Guide Book for Parents. A Compendium for Educatora, 
Annual Review of Educational Literature and Events, . 


NEW ENGLAND 


8d Edition, carefully revised throughout, 8vo,, 928 pages, 4 maps 
in 5 colors, 25 other maps and plans, 52 Llustrations, Fall 
leather, $5.00. Silk cloth, $4.00, 

All the Principal Motor Routes are clearly shown, Every town 


and city in New England of importance is described, The past — 


history and present-day activities are given in detail 
It is the Only Book That Treats New England as a Whole, 


PORTER SARGENT 
14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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WHAT YOU CUGHT TO KNOW 
ABOUT THE IMPORTANT 


NEW BOOKS 


Told to you for 52 weeks for the price of one novel 


HAT worlds of informa- 

tion and entertainment 
and inspiration are in these 
new yolumes flooding from the 
presses! 


There is Edith Wharton’s 
new novel, “The Glimpses of 
the Moon”; there is Sinclair 
Lewis’s new book, “Babbitt” 
—the successor to “Main 
Street.” There is Thomson’s 
“The Outline of Science,” and 
“The Life of Lord Salisbury” 
by his daughter. 


There are new plays, new 


dramas, new biogra- Ade, 


phies, new histories, 
new business books, new 
works of science—hbooks 


The effort of The Literary 
Review is given to the task of 
seeing that every new book of 
importance ig justly and ex- 
pertly judged by some special- 
ly qualified reviewer, who can 
write interestingly as well as 
authoritatively. It is a true 
reflection of the humor, 
drama, mystery, and thought 
that make the world of new 
books so delightful. The ser- 
vice it performs for its readers 
by directing their purchases 
so that they buy only worthy 
books that would pay its 
modest subscription price 
many times over. 

In addition to its editorials, 
essays and reviews, The Lit- 
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I enclose $2.50 


MN GING © iss soe bdsvneees oacsinnwe vd, PORTED, «50a ccdveadaocn es a 
Cf you desire a five months’ subscription send $1.00) 


The Literary Review 


OY THE 


New York Evening Post 


EDITED BY HENRY BYIDEL CANBY 


Please send me The Literary Review for the period of one year for $2.50. 
(Check below method of payment) 


that one must be familiar with 
if he or she desires to keep 
well informed. And books 


create discussion, and one 


feels behind the times when 
he cannot chat with knowledge 
about “the rebellious young,” 
or about the latest centenary, 
or about “morality in fiction.” 
And yet—with the average 
person, time is lacking; money 
is lacking—it seems that most 
of the new books must-bhe al- 
lowed to pass unnoticed. 

For persons in such a dilem- 
ma we suggest that they 
subscribe to the unique 
weekly national maga- 
zine for hook lovers— 


wary Review, through May 
Lamberton Becker’s depart- 
ment, “The Reader’s Guide,” 
renders a special service to its 
subscribers by answering in- 
dividual requests for reading 
lists, club papers, the needs of 
individuals, etc. This column 
and service alone are worth 
far more than what it costs to 
subscribe, 


The annual subscription 
price is $2.50. An introdue- 
tory subscription may be ob- 
tained for $1.00, Send along 
the coupon and see how many 
doors of enchantment T'he Lit- 
erary Review will open to you. 


Bill me for $2.50 


BOOTH TARKINGTON'’S WORKS: Add $1 to the annual subscription price 
(sending $3.50 in all) and we will send you also The Tiear yates of £2.50 


yolume tet of Booth Tarkington's works. including Monsieur ucaire, v 
Revels, In the Arena, The Beautiful Lady, and His Own People, a i 22" 


(In answering these advertisements please mention Tux Survey. It helps us, it ide 
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SETTLEMENT 


FRANKLY — 
An Appeal | 


THE 
JACOB A. RIJS 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


48 Henry St., New York 


Perpetuates the 
work and memory 
of its founder, the 
late Jacob A. Riis. 


The work of the Set- 
tlement is limited 
only by lack of 
funds. ee? 


Greater benefits can 
be wrought with 
more money. Won't 
you give us that extra 
help, so much needed 
right now? | 


* 


Please make checks 
payable to Alrick H. | 
Man, Treasurer, 


? 


iy 
if 


| macy Law. 


(Continued from page 127) 
le need for the support of the child is looked upon as 
fecting only the locality where mother and child reside, the 
ther places himself, by escaping into another jurisdiction, 
tyond the reach of the law. In order to be dealt with, he 
is to be brought back, and this is possible only through an 
radition proceeding. 
To make extradition available, a criminal act prior to the 
ape must be fastened upon the father. Pennsylvania makes 
illicit connection with the woman a crime; Massachu- 
tts, the begetting of the child; Minnesota, the escape into 
other jurisdiction, The Minnesota provision probably 
Il not stand judicial scrutiny; even if escape can be made 


4 


‘crime, the escaping person is not a fugitive from justice, 
ince before the escape he was not a criminal,’ ‘To make an 
et of illicit intercourse a crime is legally not impossible, 
ut practically for many reasons inexpedient, and if the act 
‘not punishable it is certainly illogical to treat its natural 
Onsequence as a crime, a consequence indeed which the law 
akes it a crime to prevent, 
The framers of, the uniform law dealt with the problem 
f the absconding father in a different manner. They per- 
it the mother to bring proceedings in the place where the 
ather is permanently or temporarily resident, and it is no 
yar to the jurisdiction of the court that she lives in another 
tate. In such a case the provision permitting the judgment 
© require payment to a trustee will be particularly service- 
ble, and the law proposes to make the failure to carry out 
he judgment a misdemeanor, whether the mother lives with- 
n the jurisdiction or not. While this provision is novel, it 
s in line with the traditional coercive measures in bastardy 
roceedings and analagous to contempt process. Another 
iovel provision is the one which permits the mother to sue 
upon the judgment of another state, though it be a judg- 
nent for alimony, and to make it a judgment of her own 
tate. Experience will show whether these expedients will 
wercome the jurisdictional difficulties which have been en- 
untered in the attempt to enforce the obligation of support, 
The provision which opens the courts of the state enact- 
ng the law to the non-resident mothers is in a sense, from the 
int of view of that state, an altruistic provision, and reci- 
procity would normally be appropriate. It was one of the 
ain arguments in favor of a uniform law that liberal juris- 
dictional provisions may be more easily secured in a measure 
upon which a number of states are asked to unite; this argu- 
ment had its proper weight in a body in which the sentiment 
against measures of social reform merely as such was rather 
Fromounced., 


~ 
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TT WILL be apparent, indeed, from this summary of its 
A contents, that the proposed law is not a striking or revolu- 
tionary reform measure like the Castherg law of Norway. 
It falls short of what some American states have recently 
attempted. Above all, it does not undertake to introduce those 
administrative aids and safeguards which have been intro- 
duced in Minnesota and which should form part of a com- 
plete legislative program dealing with the subject. Adminis- 
trative arrangements are for the present beyond the range of 
e uniform legislation which the National Conference un- 
to frame. In its substantive provisions a uniform 
may, of course, be radical as well as conservative, but 
the ference deliberately refrained, in the proposed law, 
from radical innovations which either could not be effect- 
ually carried out anywhere, or which would not warrant, in 
rok vi ic sentiment at present, an appeal for uniform 
i all the states, 


ment upon the existing law in most states; and 
q 5 x 


proposed law may justly claim to be a consider 


g these advertisements please mention Tux Survey. It helps us, it identifies you) 


“The Reality of God’s Presence ” 
“A Religion of Power ” 
“Enthusiasm for Jesus ” 


Typical titles of Pennsbury Leaflet series, 
4 to 12 pages; Reasonable quantities free. 


Convenient size, 
Send for samples. 


Pennsbury Leaflet Committee 
Room 25, 304 Arch St., Phila. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


———————oooooooooo————llyllll II ————>——SSSSSS==——S————eSD 


Dry Goods 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
484 Fulton Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Groceries 


SEEMAN BROS, 


Hudson and North Moore Streets New York 


Electric Clock Systems 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc, 
501 Fifth Avenue New York City 


KANAK 


Kanak is a solid, odorless “chemical sponge,” 
absorbing gases and food odors in refrigerator or 
closet as a sponge absorbs water. It will guard 
against the tainting of butter, milk and such deli- 
‘cate foods by those of decided odor, like cheese, 
and onions, Every refrigerator should have one. 
Price, $1.00. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


9 Floors of Household Equipment 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


it will permit a cooperation between the states in securing 
relief for mother and child, for which no adequate provision 
has been made in the past. ‘The principles incorporated in 
the law have now the endorsement of a representative body 
of lawyers as well as of those who are most familiar with. 
the problem in its social aspects. They offer the best that 
can be obtained for the present, and an earnest effort should 
be made to get the law adopted in as many states as possible, 
Ernst FREUND. 


PAUL L. BENJAMIN, for the past two years an associate 
editor of the Survey, has accepted a position as general sec- 
retary of the Family Welfare Society of Indianapolis. This is 
a consolidation of the three largest social service organizations 
in that city, namely the Charity Organization Society, the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society and the Mothers’ Aid Association, Only two 
other cities, St. Paul and Toledo, have so far combined family 
case work and work for children in one organization; in neither 
case has the experiment been under way long enough to make 
possible a conclusive estimate as regards the value of such 
combination. : 

Previous to his connection with the Survey, Mr. Benjamin 
was associate ‘secretary of the Associated Charities in Minne- — 
apolis, in charge of the after-care work of the American Red 
Cross, and field secretary for the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. He has taken a very active part in the formation and 
work of the American Association of Social Workers. 


THE SURVEY 


consecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: immediately at the Maryland 
State Training School for Boys, a young 
college man as athletic instructor, recrea- 
tional and social director who is fond of 
boys and fitted by experience to train and 
develop them along the above lines. Sal- 
ary of $960 per year and maintenance to 
the right party to begin with and prospects 
of advancement. For further information 
write to the State Employment Bureau, 22 
_ Light St., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED: Man and wife experienced in 
-child caring for superintendent and matron 
_ of a small Jewish Children’s Home. Good 
salary. Apply'in writing giving complete 
references to 4321 SURVEY. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospita! posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for free book now. 
Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 
N. Mich. Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED: Family case worker for As- 
sociated Charities in suburb of Boston. At 
least one year’s experience required. Salary 
$1200. In answering state age, education 
and experience. 4302 SURVEY. 


SOCIAL Workers, Secretaries, Dietitians, 
Housekeepers, address Miss Richards, Provi- 
dence, R. L, Box 5, East Side. Boston Office, 
Trinity Court, 16 Jackson Hall, Fridays 11 
to 1. Address Providence. 


| 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SOCIAL WORKER, PROTESTANT, 
‘desires position in welfare work for girls. 
Hight years’ experience in club and com- 
Munity work, 4318 Survey. 


_ POSITION as superintendent by woman 
of executive ability with wide experience in 
institutional and hospital work. Child car- 
_ ing institution or work with unmarried 
_ mother preferred. 4327 Survey. 


WANTED: Assistant superintendency, 
_ recreational or physical directorship in 
_ small private school, home for delinquents 
or orphans by young man, age 22. Protes- 
tant, qualified. 4332 Survey, 


ve MAN with twenty years’ experience di- 
'_-recting work for older boys and superintend- 
ing Homes for Children will be available 

_ for superintendent of Institution November 
15. Sister would accompany as matron if 


. ‘desired. 4333 SuRVEY. 


WANTED: Superintendency of Home 
or Orphans or Delinquents by married 
, college graduate, thirty-six years of 
ge. 4295 SuRVEY. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 
Cash with orders. 


THE SURVEY 


Discounts on three or more . 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
(Continued) © 


YOUNG man with wide experience in 
child caring, desires position as sub-execu- 


tive or head of boys’ department. Best of _ 


references. 4322 SURVEY. =r 


GRADUATED dietitian and experienced 
personnel manager accustomed to buying 
food supplies and feeding large groups of 
people. Industrial cafeteria preferred. 
4328 SURVEY. 


COMPANION-SECRETARY with lady 
traveling. Well educated young woman, 
secretarial experience in business and pri- 
vate school. Isabel Hughes, Williamstown, 
Mass. 


NOW available, social worker experi- 
enced in settlement, playground and girls’ 
organization work. Expert in group recrea- 
tion. 4305 SURVEY. 


BOYS’ worker, 26, educated, formerly as- 
sistant superintendent small Jewish Insti- 
tution and teacher English classes, best ref- 
erences, available immediately. 4323 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG college woman, case and institu- 
tion experience, wishes metropolitan connec- 
tion. Child welfare or work with adoles- 
cents preferred. 4324 SuRvEY. 


EXPERIENCED case worker desires con- 
nection with Industrial or Social Organiza- 
tion, New York City vicinity or elsewhere, 
4325 SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED social worker and grad- 
uate kindergartner, teaching experience, 
wishes executive position in orphanage. 
Full particulars given upon request. 4326 
SURVEY. 


A TRAINED experienced lady wishes a 
superintendency or matronship of an or- 
phanage, home or school. Fifteen years’ ex- 
perience with boys and girls. Excellent ref- 
erences. Would take entire charge of an 
exceptiona! or nervous child in a good fam- 
ily. 501 Sande Avenue, Essington, Pa. 


EXECUTIVE woman, extensive experi- 
ence Child Welfare, institutional head, and 
case work director seeks change. 4319 
SURVEY. 


_ POSITION as housemother, or supervi- 
sion of Day Nursery. Experienced, city 
references, 4331 SuRVEY. 


YOUNG MAN, Jewish, now head of set- 
tlement, twelve years in social work, desires 
Position with educational and recreational 
organization or with Federation. 4330 
Survey. 


PARLOR suite (unfurnished) suit 
for doctor or dentist. Bath, lavatory, 
tric lights. Moderate rental. Call at 
West 92d Street. f 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY ~ 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Splendid opp 
tunity for two friends. Address 4313 SUBVE 


’ PEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS wanted for public and p i. 
vate schools, colleges and universities, Edu- 
cation Service, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., Ney 
York, " 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
egistration ; 


FOR THE HOME 


Tea Room Management 


In our new home-study course, “ COOKING 
FOR PROFIT.” Booklet on request. ; 


Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., Chicag 


STATIONERY 


THIRSTY blotters sent free on request,” 
also samples of excellent stationery for per- 
sonal and professional use. Franklin Print 
ery, Warner, New Hampshire. ; i 
—_———— ees 


MSS. WANTED a 


' Earn $25 weekly, spare time, writing 
for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary, details Free. Press Syndicate, 96 
St. Louis, Mo. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc., are 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss. or 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


66 * P mee f, 
Home-Making as a Profession 

Is a 100-pp. fll. handbook—it’s FREE. Home study 

Domestic Science courses, fitting for many well-paid 

positions or for home-making efficiency. é 

Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., Chicago 
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AurHon’s BISEAnCH Buezpgav, 500 Fitth A 


nue, New York, 
BAT Ya Ly. Uke BOOKS} 
from 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
of . 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, | 


Inc. | 
a 
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SALVAGE 


From the wreck of the Interchurch 
World Movement we have secured a 
limited number of the following which 
will be sent absolutely 


FREE 


upon receipt of postage. 


INTERCHURCH 
WORLD SURVEYS 


TWO VOLUMES—HOME 
AND FOREIGN 


Library Edition (large 
printed in two colors and profusely 
llustrated with maps and charts. 
Send for postage, 25c, 


AMERICAN VOLUME 


Small size, Printed in two colors. 
ilustrated. Send for postage, 10c. 


(ON, ETC., RE- 
‘Ueust 24, 1912, of 5 his Srey a 
‘ ql e ee pub- 
hed semi-monthly ae York, .Y., for. 
¢ stober 1, 1922. 4 
ite of New York, ots 
unty of New York, §°** 
efore me, a Commissioner of Deeds, in and 
r the State and qa aforesaid, personally 
geared Arthur P. Kellogg, who, having been 
y sworn according to law, deposes and says 
he’ is the business manager of The Survey, 
that the following is, to the best of his 
owledge and belief, a true statement of the 
nership, management (and if a daily paper, 
ey ation) etc., of the aforesaid publication 
the date shown in the above caption, re- 
ed by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
_ Section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
inted on the reverse of this form, to wit: ; 
|. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
ther, editor, ee editor, and business 
feagess are: Publisher, Survey Associates, 
., 112 East 19 Street, New York City; Pater, 
ul U. Kellogg, 112 East 19 Street, New York 
ity; Managing Editors, Bruno Lasker, Geddes 
mith, 112 East 19 Street, New York City; 
usiness Manager, Arthur P. Kellogg, 112 East 
Street, New York City. 
. That the owners are: (Give names and 
preaics of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
give its name and the names and addresses 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
lore of the total amount of stock. Surve 
ciates, Inc., 112 East 19 Street, New Yor 
ity, a non-commercial corporation under the 
‘ws of the State of New York with over 1,600 
jembers, It has no stocks or bonds. President, 
deForest, 30 Broad Street, New 
k, N. Y.; Vice-Presidents, soak R.-Seager, 


STANDARDS FOR CITY 
ae ea Sscaboouth onttun, CHURCH PLANTS 


N. Y.; Secretary TE i 112 A score card for rating city 
last 19 Street, New York, "N. Treasurer, churches and _ religious education 
es Py Kellogg, 112 East 19 g busect, New plants. Send for postage, 5c. 

‘or 
'3. That the known bondholders mortgagees 
ad other security holders owning or holding 1 SUSQUEHAN NA COUNTY 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
ages, or wc securities are: (If there are none, SURVEY 
A story of social and religious life 
in a rural county. Send for pos- 
tage, Be. 


size) 


\ 


by aes ) None. 
That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
ae mames of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
urity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
f stockholders an "security holders as va 
upon the books of the company but also, 
ases where the stockholder or security holder 
ppears upon the books of the company as 
‘ustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
ame of the person or corporation for whom 
ich trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
aid two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ig affiant’s full knowledge and belief, as to 
circumstances and conditions under which 


Address 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD 


OF HOME MISSIONS 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


New JERSEY TUBERCULOSIS LEAGUE: Annual 
Meeting, Newark, October 20-21, Secre- 
tary, Ernest D. Easton, 45 Clinton Street, 
Newark, N. J. 

NEw JERSEY STATE CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
Work: Atlantic City, October 24-28. Sec- 
retary, S. Glover Dunseath, 21 Washing- 
ton Street, Newark, N. J. 

New YorK STATE ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH Nursinc: Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, October 24-26. 

CoLorapo STATE CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
Work: Pueblo, Col., October 26-28. Sec- 
retary, Charles I. Madison, Extension Di- 
vision, Colorado University, Boulder, Col. 

NATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE COOPERATIVE 
MovemMeENT: Chicago, October 26-28. Co- 
operative League, 167 West 12th Street, 


erson, association, or corporation has any in- 
fs direct or inditect i ie oe aoe stock, bonds, 
oO tS securities than a : him, — 
{Signed) “ARTHUR F Ns ‘RELL GG, 
Business Manager. 
— to and subscribed before me this 19th 
g i September 1922. 
[Sea “sanyo HOHMANN, 


issioner = ds, City of New York; 
w York County  Clerx’s No. 150; New 
rk rk County Seger s No. 22056. 


mess matind May 4, 1924. 


XAS STATE CONFERENCE oF SociaAL Work: 
Dallas, | Texas, Secretary, Dr. Carrie 
‘Weaver Smith, Girls’ Training School,: 


LA 


é BULLETIN BOARD 


New York. 
Sechelt “Texas, October 15-18. Quo WELFARE CONFERENCE: Columbus, No- 
‘reTIC AssociATION: Annual vember 1-3. Secretary, Howard R. 


re n, New Willard Hotel, Wash- 

mn, October 16-18. 

{ERICAN Pusic HEALTH ASSOCIATION: 

Hotel Statler, Cleve- 
Secretary, A. W. 

th Avenue, New York. 

Leacue: Pi urgh, Pa., 


Knight, Ontario Building, Columbus. 

Missourr STATE CONFERENCE FOR SOCIAL 
WELFARE: Jefferson City, November 8-10. 
Secretary, L. A. Halbert, 408 East 11th 
Street, Kansas City. 

MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONFERENCE OF SO- 
CIAL Work: Greenfield, Mass., Novem- 
ber 13-15, Secretary, Richard K. Conant, 
37 State House, Boston. 

SouTHERN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION: Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., November 13-16. 

New York STATE CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 
AND Correction: Albany, November 14- 
16. Secretary, Richard W. Wallace, 
Drawer 17, The Capitol, Albany. 


an * ~~ 
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THE MARKETPLACE 


Where articles may be bought, sold or 
exchanged 


RATES: 8 cents a word 
$1.50 minimum for one insertion, 
Display—25c an agate line; $3.50 an inch 
Discounts on 3 or more insertions 


ena irs Rs > Oe eer 

PORTABLE GARAGE WANTED by 
resident of Redbank, N. J. Single or double; 
must be 20 feet deep. 4288 SURVEY. 


FOR SALE; Sohmer Baby-Grand Piano. 
Excellent tone; excellent condition. 4329 
SuRVEY. 


FOR SALE: Kelsey Printing Press with 
several fonts of type, complete, for post 
cards, labels, small circulars. 4308 SURVEY 
or phone 7490 Stuyvesant. 


INSTRUMENTS FOR SALE: Viola, 
clarinet, banjo. 4309 Survey or phone 7490 
Stuyvesant, 


—_—_—_———— 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, for four insertions; 
copy to remain unchanged. 


SELF-SURVEYS IN SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND. 
A Manual for the Guidance of Teachers. 
By Samuel P, Hayes. The Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Instruction of the Blind, 
Overbrook, Philadelphia, Price, $1.00. 


THE GOSPEL FOR AN AGE OF’ ANARCHY, 
Norman B, Barr. 24 pages; paper, 
cents, postpaid, 444 Blackhawk St, Chi- 
cago. 


THE MOTION PicTURE PROBLEM, By Rey. Charles 
N. Lathrop. Commission on the Church and 
Social Service, Federal Council of Churches, 105 
E, 22 St., New York. Price, 15 cents, 


CALCIUM REQUIREMENTS OF CHILDREN. By Henry 
©. Sherman and Edith Hawley. Reprint from 
Journal of Home Economics, 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore, Md. Price, 10 cents. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL WORK IN THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
ruRyY. By Edward T, Devine and Lilian Brandt. 
An airplane view of developments and accom- 
Plishments since 1900. 62 pp., paper covers. 
Send 50 cents to The Frontier Press, 100 West 
21 St., New York. 


How THkr BupGer FAMILIEs SAVE AND HaveE—the 
reserve system explained (5 cents); How Jolu 
and Mary Live and Save on $35 a Week—a 
weekly budget plan (10 cents) ; 
ance Book (10 cents) ; Ten-Cent Meals, by Flor- 
ence Nesbitt, 44 pp. (10 cents). Am, School 
Home Economics, 849 East 58 St., Chicago. 


Crepir Union. Complete free information on re- 
quest to Roy F. Bergengren, 5 Park Square, 
Boston, Mass. 


How To Merr Harp TIMEs. 


Edited by Bruno 
Lasker A summary of the report of Mayor 
Mitchel’s Committee on Unemployment, now out 
of print, including all of the essential parts and 


recommendations. Reprinted from The SuRvRy. 
25 cents a copy, hs mon The Svunvey, 112 
East 19 St., New 


Fa 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line, for four insertions; copy to 4 


remain unchanged, 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the 
part which trained nurses are taking in the a 
terment of the world, Put it in your — 
$3.00 a year. 19 W. Main St., Rochester, N 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2.00 a 3 
published by the National Committee for 
tal Hygiene, 870 Seventh Ave., New York, — = ae 


ine 
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Weekly Allow- — 
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3rd Cruise 
AROUND THE WORLD 


120 Days of Luxury Travel 
(according to size 


$1,000 and Up and location of 


stateroom) including regular ship and shore 
expenses. 


‘“‘The Empress of France” 


Palatial express steamer, luxuriously ap- 
pointed; 18,481 tons; electric elevator, glass- 
enclosed promenade deck; sumptuous public 
rooms; wardrobes, electric fans, modern 
ventilating system and safety devices, etc. 


A Fascinating 
Itinerary 


Cuba, Panama, 
San Francisco, 
Hawaii, 14 days 
in Japan, China, 
Philippines, Java, 
Malay Peninsula, 
Burman, 19 days 
in India and Cey- 
lon, Suez Canal, 
Egypt, ltaly, 
France, etc., with 
‘stop over tickets 
in Europe. 


AROUND THE MEDITERRANEAN 


1 9th Cruise 


65 Halcyon Orient Days 
(according to size 


$600 and up and location of 


stateroom) including oe ship and shore | 
expenses. 


wn PD 


“The Einnres: of Scotland” | 


A mammoth Atlantic liner, 25,000 tons, 
42,500 displacement; 3 great promenade | 
decks, 14 public rooms, 25 imperial suites 
and chambers de luxe, elevator, gymnasium, 
and most modern ventilating system and jf 
safety devices, | 

etc. 


A Surpassing 
Itinerary ) 


Madeira, Spain, 
Gibraltar, Algeria, 
Greece, Turkey, 
Bosphorus to 
Black Sea, 19 days | 
in Palestine and 
Egypt, Italy, | 
Riviera, France, c 
etc., with stop over 
tickets in Europe. 1) 


Kandy, Ceylon—Temple of The Sacred Tooth - 


INSPIRING SHIP BOARD EVENTS 


Services, lectures, travel club meetings, concerts, entertainments, deck sports—a constant 
round of social festivities. . 
Unsurpassed Canadian Pacific Cuisine and Service. Orchestra at Meals. \ 
Physicians and Nurses, if needed. Sean, 
Hostesses and Chaperons for ladies traveling alone. 


Large staff of trained conductors; elaborate shore dives best hotels, chartered railoale 
trains, guides, baggage expenses, landings, tips, etc.—all included. eats 


Dr. D. E. Lorenz, author of ‘““The Mediterranean Traveler,” and Managing [disckta of 

- Clark’s ‘Round the World Cruise,” will have charge of the parties of Survey readers 

now forming. . : 

. Illustrated Books and Ship Diagrams Sent Free Postpaid 
Please State Cruise Preference 


Address: Clark Cruise, care of the S U RV EY, 


